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IS THERE A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN 
ETHICS? 


By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


It is often said that there is no progress in philosophy. There 
are some who say this with a mixture of satisfaction and scorn, 
suggesting that in this respect philosophy compares unfavourably 
with the natural sciences. How much we now know, they say, 
about the constitution of matter, the nature of the Universe, the 
structure of the human frame,.and even about the workings of 
the mind, of which our forefathers were ignorant, and how 
general is the agreement between informed scientists: yet in 
philosophy—moral and metaphysical alike—ancient disputes con- 
tinue unresolved, and agreement is the exception, not the rule. 
Others, who care more about philosophy, reject this reproach, 
but at the same time feel obliged to admit the fact. John Stuart 
Mill, for instance, at the very outset of his famous essay on 
Utilitarianism declares the state of moral philosophy in his time 
to be very much as Socrates left it. “There are few circum- 
stances among those which make up the present condition of 
human knowledge”, he writes, “more unlike what might have 
been expected, or more significant of the backward state in which 
speculation on the most important subjects still lingers, than the 
little progress which has been made in the decision of the con- 
troversy respecting the criterion of right and wrong. From the 
dawn of philosophy, the question concerning the summum bonum, 
or, what is the same thing, concerning the foundation of morality, 
has been accounted the main problem in speculative thought, has 
occupied the most gifted intellects, and divided them into sects 
and schools, carrying on a vigorous warfare against one another.” 
Yet despite the time, the care and the intelligence devoted to the 
consideration of the subject, he continues—and here many would 
feel that the passage of a further century had left things still 
unchanged—“the same discussions continue, philosophers are still 
ranged under the same contending banners, and neither thinkers 
nor mankind at large seem nearer to being unanimous on the 
subject.” 


pp. 1-76 reprinted by Kraus Reprint Ltd. 
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The impression that nothing changes in philosophy is, I am 
convinced, an illusion: it is also a source of danger. For so long 
as it can plausibly be held that philosophising is a fruitless activity 
—whether this is put down to the infinite obscurity of the subject 
or to its infinite triviality—there is always the risk that people 
will despair of it entirely. What, then, is the source of the 
illusion? Why is it so easy to follow Mill and the sceptics and to 
conclude that moral philosophy is still where it was 2,000 years 
ago? The answer, I suggest, is implicit in Mill’s words, and I 
want in this paper to bring it into the open. It is the assumption 
that moral philosophy, ethics, axiology and what-you-will all go 
to make up a single, monolithic subject, having at its heart a 
unique, fundamental problem; and that the progress of moral 
philosophers is to be measured by considering how far they have 
gone towards solving that problem. My task is to show how 
mistaken this assumption is, how widely it has been made even 
by the greatest of moral philosophers, and how naturally—and 
needlessly—it generates the illusion of motionlessness which Mill 
expresses. 


If things were as Mill suggests, how singular they would be. 
It is true, as he points out, that the continued disagreement over 
the central problem of ethics does little to impair the trustworthi- 
ness of our ethical judgments in the practical affairs of life: nor, 
for that matter, does one find oneself hampered when adding and 
counting by the difficulty of giving a water-tight definition of the 
term ‘number’. None the less, when one considers the length of 
time during which the problems of moral philosophy have been a 
matter for dispute, the special care and precision of statement 
which have been-devoted to their discussion and, above all, the 
intelligence of those who have been engaged in the battle, one 
cannot help being puzzled and saddened at its outcome. Surely 
we might have expected men of this calibre, working with such 
care for so long, to have solved the problem if it were soluble at 
all. Surely their analyses must be to some effect and, at the very 
least, free from logical howlers. Yet even this, it seems, is too 
much to hope. That great man Kant, Mill tells us, offers one 
solution to the fundamental problem of ethics, but “fails almost 
grotesquely” to establish it. And Mill’s judgment is borne out 
by others, for instance G. E. Moore. Kant’s account, Moore 
tells us, is in several respects inconsistent: his view that virtue 
renders us worthy of happiness is in flagrant contradiction with 
his view that a Good Will is the only thing which can be called 
good without qualification ; this vaunted Good Will, too, is after 


_ all not good as an end, in itself or intrinsically, but at best good — 
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as a means; and even the claim that the Good Will is always 
good as a means cannot be maintained. Little by now, we conclude, 
can be left of Kant’s patient work: perhaps Mill himself will be 
luckier. But no, he is trounced in his turn, for Moore finds in his 
arguments at least one fatal fallacy “as naive and artless as 
anybody could desire”. Though Moore may be ready to join 
Mill in attacking Kant, it is not to be expected that they will 
otherwise agree. Quot philosophi, tot sententia. 


It is this picture of moral philosophy, as a series of incon- 
clusive skirmishes around an unstormed citadel, which Mill invites 
us to accept; and it is this very picture which, in my view, should 
arouse our suspicion. Can all this time, this care and this 
intelligence really have gone in vain? Are the things we are told 
by Kant, Mill and Moore—to leave unnamed their predecessors 
and successors—not merely false or one-sided, but riddled with 
fallacies? (For Moore too has been under fire: a philosopher 
can hope to avoid criticism only for so long as it takes his 
colleagues to fill their fountain-pens.) In my view, this con- 
clusion is so improbable that it is our duty to look again at the 
assumptions on which it is based. So, if Mill presents the history 
of moral philosophy as a series of grotesque failures to storm 2 
central citadel—to find, that is, the solution of the main problem 
of moral philosophy—then we must start by asking whether the 
citadel is really there at all; for one is entitled at least to suspect 
that what has been searched for diligently by the acutest minds of 
seventy-five generations without success is very likely not there to 
be found. 

Those, then, are the grounds for my suspicion, and this—to 
anticipate—will be my conclusion. The apparent interminability 
and inconclusiveness of philosophical ethics, I shall argue, are the 
result of a mistake. This is the mistake of thinking that the 
subject is one in which there is a single, central problem under- 
lying all others, the same now as 2,000 years ago, a problem which 
can be called fundamental sans phrase. On the contrary, I shalt 
maintain, the problems of philosophical ethics (or moral 
philosophy, or the philosophy of conduct) are many and varied, 
as varied indeed as the types of situation in which we find our- 
selves required to make choices and assessments. These different 
problems stand in no fixed hierarchy of relationships, so that one 
or another is forever the more fundamental, regardless of the 
context of discussion: though in the context of a particular 
philosophical investigation one of these problems may underlie 

-another and so be more fundamental than it, in a different inves- 
tigation the relation may be reversed. This fact has often been 
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overlooked. Where this has happened, we find the following 
situation: that a moral philosopher preoccupied with one of the 
groups of problems comes to think of this group as being the 
heart of the subject, overlooks the possibility that other. 
philosophers may have different interests and preoccupations, is 
led to contradict the doctrines these others put forward even when 
there is no need for him to do so and, by implication, over- 
estimates the extent of his own achievement. This type of cross- 
purposes I shall try to demonstrate in action; and I shall argue 
that it is made only more acute as a result of the highly general 
terms in which the problems of philosophical ethics are commonly 
stated. 


The first step is to look again at the opening sentences of 
Mill’s Utilitarianism: these by themselves can provide us with 
material for a prima facie case. For we must consider just how 
Mill specifies the nature of the problem round which, he says, all 
ethical controversy has raged. We shall find that he describes this 
controversy in three alternative ways: two of these he declares 
explicitly to be equivalent, and he does not distinguish either of 
them from the third. “The controversy respecting the criterion of 
right and wrong” is one description he gives; and again “the 
question concerning the summum bonum, or, what is the same 
thing, concerning the foundation of morality”. We are invited to 
think of each of these phrases as a name for one and the same 
problem, which constitutes, as he puts it, “the main problem in 
speculative thought”. 


If these descriptions were truly equivalent, they would 
certainly denote, between them, a formidable dispute: so much 
so, indeed, that Mill would be fully justified in calling this the 
chief and central problem of ethics. But what an assumption this 
view involves! Can it be taken for granted without comment that 
these three large problems are after all not three problems but 
one problem, and that an adequate solution of any one of them 
‘can be construed as a solution of all three? Is it at all clear that 
“the criterion of right and wrong” is the same as “the summum 
bonum”, or that either of these is necessarily “the foundation of 
morality”? These identities surely need to be established. 
Furthermore, each of the three descriptions Mill gives of his 
problem—or problems—itself begs an important question, which 
at any rate deserved posing. For Mill does not ask about criteria 
of right and wrong, or swmma bona, or foundations of morality : 
it is “the” criterion, “the” summum bonum, “the” foundation in 
which he is interested. Not only are the three sub-problems all 
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one problem, but each sub-problem is itself to be given a simple, 
singular solution. However, we may ask, are these further 
assumptions clearly justified either? Can right and wrong be 
determined by reference to a single criterion? Are all bona means 
to a single supreme bonum? And does morality depend for its 
solidity and authority on a single, unique foundation? The 
answers to all these questions are not obviously “Yes”; so Mill’s 
view at any rate starts off from some very considerable 
assumptions. 


Now I do not assert, at this stage, that such a view could not 
possibly be defended. Nor is it my aim to join in the unprofitable 
pastime of Mill-baiting: each of these assumptions is taken for 
granted, not only by Mill, but also by a distinguished company of 
other philosophers, and I quote Mill only because he is clear and 
explicit where so many others are obscure and evasive. At the 
moment let me simply remark that Mill does not acknowledge the 
need to justify these assumptions: nor does he even seem to 
recognize that he is making material.assumptions at all. Apart 
from this remark, let me just state the assumptions openly, so 
that you may judge for yourselves how plausible they are. What 
is taken for granted so often, then, is the following: first, that 
there is one and only one activity, character, state of mind or 
object which is supremely admirable or worthwhile; second, that 
this alone provides a justification or foundation for morality; 
and third, that this same thing supplies us by itself with a unique 
criterion of right and wrong applicable equally in all the countless 
contexts in which questions of right and wrong may arise. 


What should we say if a man were to assert this in those 
very words? Should we not be tempted to say that such a man 
could never have lived? Or take the weaker assumption alone, 
that there is, not a single consideration, but some set of con- 
siderations in terms of which we can explain alike the pervasive 
foundations of morality, our manifold criteria of right and wrong, 
and the nature of all those varied sorts of object, character and 
activity which different men are entitled to regard as rewarding 
or admirable above all others. The world and the circumstances 
of our existence being what they are, even this weaker view is 
questionable: surely, one feels, life and its problems are too 
complex for this to be true, only at a completely abstract level 
can this view be even plausible. It is all very well to feel that 
“there should strictly speaking be one supreme value only, to 
which all the rest are means”, even though of course “moral 
philosophers are not yet in agreement as to what this supreme 
value is”: things might be simpler, even though duller, if there 
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were. But at any rate it is up to those who would maintain this 
view to show that they are not mistaking the feeling for a fact; 
and the burden of this proof remains, to the best of my belief, 
undischarged. So much for my prima facie case. 


I have been trying, so far, to uncover the concealed premise 
on whose truth the citadel picture of moral philosophy relies for 
its validity, in the hope that, when brought into the light of day, 
it will appear as unlikely as I believe it to be. My main task, 
however, is another one. What I must do is to set out a clear 
example of a classical argument in philosophical ethics in which 
the assumption that the subject has a single, fundamental problem 
leads to cross-purposes in a demonstrable manner. If this can 
be done, we may return afterwards to consider whether, by con- 
ceiving of the subject in some other way, we may not be able to 
acknowledge the discoveries philosophers have made in tackling 
their problems, at the same time explaining the apparent 
interminability of their opposition. 


As my example I shall take G. E. Moore’s celebrated dis- 
cussion in Principia Ethica of the question, “What things are 
goods or ends in themselves?” This question Moore calls “the 
fundamental question of Ethics’, and his answer to it he in due 
course presents to us as “the ultimate and fundamental truth of 
Moral Philosophy’”—the claim to be giving a comprehensive and 
an exclusive answer is explicit. I want now to show two things: first, 
that in making this claim Moore over-estimates the implications 
of his own doctrines, and is led into quite needless cross-purposes 
with other philosophers, and second, that the smoke of the 
resulting battle, carried on in entirely general terms, tends to 
conceal from us and from him the solid contribution which he in 
fact succeeds in making to the subject. 


First, the cross-purposes. Moore, as he well knew, was not 
the only philosopher to have asked a question by the use of such 
words as ‘“‘What things are good in themselves / as ends / without 
qualification / for their own sakes?”; and. since his answer 
claimed to be comprehensive, he felt bound to reject the answers 
of his predecessors wherever they appeared to conflict with his 
own. Kant, for one, had spoken of the Good Will as the only 
thing “good without qualification”: Kant’s errcrs must therefore 
be displayed. 

I have already quoted some of Moore’s strictures: the Good 
Will, he declares, so far from being the only thing good in itself, 
is only very doubtfully good as a means. Faced with the choice — 
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between calling the Good Will the sole good end and a good 
means, the most he will allow is the latter. 

Now at times Moore seems uncomfortable about treating the 
Good Will as a means at all, to say nothing of its being a good 
means. And it is a pity that he did not follow out this question, 
for by pursuing it a little further we can see that his case against 
Kant is only too forcible. For can a motive be a “means”? 
Granted that one cannot regard the Good Will as an “end”, it 
does not necessarily follow that it is a means; and, to go further, 
the suggestion that one could use one’s own motives as a “means” 
to achieving some end is, by any ordinary standard, barely intel- 
ligible. So the goodness of a man’s motive, or the goodness of his 
acting from that motive, need not be regarded as the goodness of 
a means any more than as the goodness of an end. 

Does this concession not prove Moore’s point? Why do I 
say that it makes his case against Kant too forcible? Surely it 
follows that Kant was not only wrong in thinking that the Good 
Will was the only thing good without qualification, as an end, but 
doubly wrong, in thinking that it could be good either as a means 
or as an end? On the contrary, this concession can be made to 
lead to the reinstatement of Kant and the discomfiture of Moore. 
To hint at the reason: if you can make Kant’s doctrine appear 
ridiculous as a solution of the problem Moore takes him to be 
concerned with, you make it equally unlikely that he was in fact 
concerned with that problem at all. 

Let us therefore consider for a moment what was for Kant 
the central problem, and see how far it can be identified with 
Moore’s problem: let us ignore for a while the similarity between 
the forms of words the two philosophers use, and look instead 
at the ways in which they handle their questions. Our problem 
then arises as follows. Kant and Moore each conducts an 
examination, and as a result both produce orders of merit. The 
obvious source of difficulty is the fact that their prize-winners are 
not the same. Kant awards one and only one prize, to the Good 
Will; but Moore’s examination is less. severe—he is prepared to 
allow a large number of passes, though in the event only two 
candidates are awarded distinctions, “personal affection, and the 
appreciation of what is beautiful in Art or Nature”. But there 
- is behind this difficulty another one, which is less often remarked 
on, namely, the fact that it is not only the prize-winners but the 
whole list of candidates which is different in the two examina- 
tions. Kant specifies his disqualified candidates: intelligence, wit 
and judgement, courage, resolution, perseverance and self-control, 
power, riches, honour, health, contentment and the other gifts of 
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fortune—these are the things which he finds wanting when set 
alongside the Good Will. Moore’s failed candidates, whose claim 
to be intrinsically good is disallowed, are not actually listed, but 
one can easily infer what they would be. The contemplation of a 
Rembrandt may be an intrinsic good, but the mere visiting of a 
picture gallery is in itself indifferent, being of no value if one is 
shepherded through so fast that one cannot look carefully at the 
paintings. The acquisition of wealth, fame and position will 
‘likewise be declared indifferent in itself: it may be of positive 
merit, if it leads to increased opportunities for intrinsically worth- 
while experiences, but its value will be negative if it gets in the 
way of these. 

Now our problem is this. If the candidates considered by 
Kant and Moore are different, is this an accident of literary 
history, or does it point to something deeper? Would the can- 
didates which each considers be in place if entered for the other’s 
examination, or would this involve some incongruity? My case 
is that they would be out of place, that Moore and Kant are con- 
ducting entirely independent investigations, whose subject-matter 
cannot overlap, and that this is why Moore’s attack on Kant 
utterly fails. 


At first sight it seems that the difference between the lists 
of candidates must be just accident, and that in fact some things 
could appear in both—power, riches, honour, health and so on. 
But this impression is misleading, for the two philosophers have 
different interests in these things. There is nothing in the getting 
or possession of wealth or place, Moore would say, which makes 
these pursuits worth a man’s while as activities, apart from the 
experiences they put him in a position to enjoy. For Kant, on 
the other hand, it is not the activity or experience of getting or 
enjoying wealth or health or power which is in question. It is the 
fact of a man’s being rich or mighty or physically fit: from the 
_ moral standpoint, Kant says, these things do not by themselves 

do a man credit, as the possession of a Good Will can do, for any 
of them can, in the nature of things, be exploited in the service of 
evil causes as well as of admirable ones. Kant, I suggest, is 
concerned with being rich or healthy as a characteristic which 
may or may not do a man credit, Moore with getting or enjoying 
health or wealth as an activity which may or may not be worth 
engaging in. ; 

What is true of the borderline candidates is also true 
generally. If Moore’s and Kant’s prize-winners and candidates 
are different from one another, that is because they are at bottom 
concerned with different problems: they both ask questions which 
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ean be expressed in the form, “What things are good without 
qualification ?”, but that is as far as the resemblance goes. For 
Kant, this form of words asks what are the things about a man 
the mere possession of which can do him credit from a moral 
standpoint—as opposed to those which are creditable only if 
worthily employed. For Moore, by contrast, these same words 
ask what things are worth doing, viewing and pursuing when all 
considerations of consequences are ruled out—as opposed to those 
which are worth while only when their consequences are taken 
into account. Moore (or, rather, the Moore of 1903) takes it 
for granted that Kant’s illuminating answer to a different ques- 
tion is a bad shot at answering his own; and having missed the 
difference between his problem and Kant’s he naturally rejects 
Kant’s claim that the Good Will alone is good without qualifica- 
tion. But there is no need for him to do so. There is no contra- 
diction between their doctrines, for the question “What things 
are good without qualification?” is a form of words serving 
different purposes in their two investigations. No candidate for 
Kant’s examination could be entered for Moore’s or vice versa. 
Whatever we may say about a man’s habits, the particular 
experiences he samples and the particular activities he engages 
in are not personal characteristics, for which he could be judged 
as a man: conversely, his personal character, abilities, gifts and 
physical endowments are not activities that he can be advised 
either to engage in or to abstain from. The things which could 
be candidates for Moore’s title of “intrinsically worthwhile 
experience” are thereby disqualified from entering for Kant’s 
certificate of “intrinsically commendable characteristic”. It is not 
of a man’s particular activities and experiences that we can ask 
“Is this a morally admirable thing about him?” ; nor can we even 
ask whether his personal character and gifts are “worth doing for 
their own sakes”. 
This interpretation of Moore, it should be said, is in part 
conjectural. Moore himself is quite ready to compare the “good- 
ness” of a painting’s existing unseen with that of its being studied 
and appreciated, a comparison which on my interpretation is out 
of place. But this, I feel, is one more result of his failure to 
define his question clearly, for the most one could say of a 
painting’s being unseen would be that this was “a pity”—to my 
mind, no serious question of “value” arises. The interpretation I 
adopt does seem to me to follow from the general tenor of his 
_ discussion. ; 
Why does Moore overlook the difference between  Kant’s 
problem and his own? I have already hinted at two explanations, 
i ae 

i 

} 
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the assumption that philosophical ethics has a single, central 
problem—his own, naturally enough—and the excessive generality 
of the terms in which his discusison is carried on. Let me now 
try to indicate how these factors operate in the present case; and 
let me begin with the assumption that the philosophy of conduct 
is a monolithic discipline. What evidence is there that this is a 
factor of any importance in Moore’s argument? 


Some of the evidence we have already remarked on. Moore, 
as we saw, calls the question he is considering “the fundamental 
question of Ethics”, but labels his answer to this question “the 
fundamental and ultimate truth of Moral Philosophy”. Now 
there are two things to notice here. Moore not only claims to be 
telling us the fundamental and ultimate truth about his subject; 
he also gives this subject two different names—‘“Ethics” in the 
question, ““Moral Philosophy” in the answer. At first sight, there 
may seem nothing to object to in this identification: one is quite 
accustomed to finding the terms “ethics” and “moral philosophy” 
used as synonyms. There are, however, special grounds on this 
occasion for looking again, and asking whether for once the 
terms should not be carefully distinguished. For suppose one 
agrees to my interpretation; suppose that the central problem 
with which Moore is concerned is really the problem, what activi- 
ties and occupations are worth while for their own sakes; if this 
is So, we may then be excused for asking what this problem has to 
do with moral philosophy—that is, with the philosophical analysis 
and justification of morality and our moral notions—of obliga- 
tions arising out of our relations with our fellow-men. Normally, 
the question whether an activity is worth while involves no 
moral considerations whatever : the grounds on which the decision 
is taken are, by the nature of the question, non-moral ones. From 
time to time, it is true, a’question of this form will be countered 
by an appeal to moral considerations, as would happen if one 
asked “Is cruelty fun?” or “Is the life of the pimp a rewarding 
one?”’; but the moral issue in such a case would not be whether 
the occupation was or was not worth while, it would be that there 
were objections even to raising this question. Questions of this 
form are, therefore, in an important sense not moral questions at 
all, for moral considerations do not help us to select one of the 
possible answers to such a question as correct: the most they do 
is to rule out the question itself as morally inadmissible. It is 
arguable, accordingly, that Moore’s problem falls outside the 
sphere of moral’philosophy. His doctrine is undoubtedly impor- 
tant in other regions of the philosophy of conduct (ethics, if you 
like) but by itself it tells us nothing about morality or our moral 
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ideas, and so it has no direct implications for moral philosophy. 
Whatever one says about the worthwhileness of different occupa- 
tions, and the way in which this is to be judged, one leaves open 
for separate consideration all questions about the criteria for the 
moral assessment of conduct. 


Moore, however, has no hesitations on this account. He is 
not just using the terms “ethics” and “moral philosophy” as 
loosely equivalent terms: their identity is something on which he 
wishes to insist. When he speaks of his answer as the ultimate 
truth, not only about ethics but also about moral philosophy, he 
means nothing less than this. Personal affection and the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, the chief intrinsic goods, on his account, are 
more than rewarding objects of human activity; for he goes on 
to assert “that it is only for the sake of these things—in order 
that as much as possible of them may at some time exist—that 
anyone can be justified in performing any public or private duty; 
that they are the raison d’étre of virtue; [and] that it is they 
that form the rational ultimate end of human action and the sole 
criterion of social progress”. These, he comments, “appear to be 
truths which have been generally overlooked”. Moore is not 
content that we should think of his “intrinsic goods” as the 
supremely worth-while activities and experiences: we are to see 
in them the key to all our problems of choice and conduct. Like 
Mill and others before him, he thinks that by solving the 
problem, or one of the problems, of the summum bonum, one 
does all that the philosophy of conduct can be required to do; that 
one clears up at a single stroke not only this problem, but also the 
problem of our criteria of right and wrong, and that of the 
foundations of morality—the “raison d’étre of virtue”, as he puts 
it—as well. 

If Moore’s truths have not been generally acknowledged, it is 
surely because they are falsehoods. The consequences of adopting 
a monolith view of philosophical ethics here become evident. For 
even though we grant that Moore’s prize-winners are among the 
most rewarding experiences and activities, and thus form _~ 
“rational ultimate ends of human action”; even if we add to these 
the other things which could legitimately be set alongside his two 
choices, such as satisfaction in the effective performance of one’s —\_ 
job or in the exercise of creative skill, and the exhilaration of i 
controlled bodily activity; even when this is done, we are stilla = 
long way from clearing up the remaining philosophical problems — ; 
about conduct. For however complete we make our list of worth- 
while ends and occupations, it is not to these alone that we can 
look for the justification of duty and virtue, nor can one seriously 
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imagine using their promotion as “the sole criterion of social 
progress”. Moore has certainly cleared up one corner of the field 
of ethics but he has not swept the whole field clear of entangle- 
ments, and the claim to have done so is little more than rhetoric. 


There is, of course, a certain historical interest in Moore’s 
desire to display moral issues as being, ultimately, questions about 
the worth-while ends of human action. Maynard Keynes testified 
in Two Memoirs to the value of his arguments as a release from 
the narrower forms of Benthamism. But in addition they are 
important 'as discrediting another view which was widespread in 
England during the nineteenth century, and which at first sight 
differs markedly from Utilitarianism—namely, that variety of 
Puritanism which tries to see in morality a complete recipe for 
the full life. Moore was right to insist that virtue, in the sense 
of “taking account of moral considerations”, cannot provide a 
complete justification of ail a man’s activities and interests: there 
must be some things of which he is allowed to say baldly, apart 
from all questions of a moral kind, that he finds them worth 
while, enjoyable or rewarding. This was a fact whose significance 
both wings of the established. nineteenth-century order, Benthamite 
and Puritan alike, agreed in overlooking, and it is not surprising 
if Moore, and still more his disciples, over-emphasised it when 
their turn came. (Moore’s revolt against an exaggerated idea of 
the scope of morality also finds parallels elsewhere: it has, for 
instance, important resemblances to Nietzsche’s, though whereas 
Nietzsche wishes to dethrone morality entirely, Moore is content 
to turn it into a constitutional monarch. ) 


From my point of view, however, Moore shares his 
opponents’ chief error: when he talks of virtue in its turn as 
requiring a raison d’étre, rejecting the popular formula that 
virtue is its own reward, he over-reaches himself. Where the 
Puritans thought of morality as the standard for judging all of a 
man’s actions and pursuits, he does not criticise their question— 
instead he offers an alternative answer to it. Their assumption, 
that there is some universal touchstone, some single set of criteria 
for settling both the question what sorts of activity are worth 
engaging in, and the question what sorts of conduct are morally 
defensible, he does not dispute. Only, where his opponents rely 
on moral considerations to serve overtime, as it were, as tests of 
the worthwhileness of different occupations, Moore expects the 
things which make occupations worth while to justify morality 
also, in their stride. Neither side, when answering the two 
questions, sees that they involve different types of assessment 
and so demand different criteria of “goodness” and “badness”. 


~ 
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Yet outside the study most people show in their lives that they 
do recognize just this distinction: moral considerations do not 
seem to them to provide an adequate test of the full life, nor 
richness of life a criterion of morality. This is probably the 
reason why people who took Moore’s pronouncements at their 
face value, and tried to govern their lives by them, sometimes 
cultivated their personal relations and esthetic sensibilities with 
a moral fervour and earnestness which struck the onlooker as 
incongruous. 


One other historical remark by the way: many people, after 
studying Kant’s Grundlegung, write him down as a Puritan on 
the evidence of that work alone, but in doing so, I believe, they 
too are making Moore’s mistake. There may be evidence else- 
where that this was Kant’s position, 1.e., that he would have tried 
to answer questions about the ends of human action by reference 
to moral considerations alone: one might cite, for instance, what 
we know of his personal background, and also the manner in 
which he decries Happiness and exalts Morality when discussing 
the summum bonum in the “Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason” 
—though even here I do not think the case is conclusive. But in 
the Grundlegung itself I can find no grounds for this conclusion, 
since in that work Kant does not pretend to be providing a recipe 
for the Good Life: rather, he is engaged in a logical or 
meta-ethical enquiry, setting out to analyse the nature of moral 
obligation, and to contrast it with prudential and technical 
advisability. The question how the statements “You ought to 
help those in need”, ““You ought to send for the doctor” and “You 
ought to use an after-shave lotion” differ in meaning, and the 
question how the ‘tests of a man’s moral character differ from 
those of his intellectual or practical abilities—these questions can 
be discussed, and the answers be agreed, without the justice of 
the Puritan position coming in question. We can therefore go as 
far as the Grundlegung takes us, and yet not be committed to the 
Puritan position; since to accept this much is to agree only to 
Kant’s logical analysis of the distinction between moral and 
prudential assessment, and leaves open all questions about the 
Good Life, in the sense of the Full Life rather than of the Life 
Free from Sin. 

I hope that this analysis of the dispute between Moore and 
Kant has shown how largely the two philosophers are at cross- 
purposes; and the extent to which Moore is misled by the idea 
- that he is dealing with the one and only fundamental and ultimate 
problem in ethics. If I have succeeded in this, my case against 
the: monolith or citadel view of the subject is largely made out. 
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There is however one further factor in the case which I would 
like to say something about, since it has played a large part in 
keeping the citadel picture alive. That is, the completely general 
terms in which Moore—like other philosophers before and since— 
poses and discusses his problems. 


When we are considering our problems of conduct in prac- 
tice, the words “good”, “right” and “ought” play no pre-eminent 
part in our speech. These most general terms of assessment 
alternate with other, more specific ones, such as “worth-while”’, 
“creditable”, “honourable”, “open to objection”, “disgusting” and 
“regrettable” ; and whenever there is any possibility of misunder- 
standing, we resort, for the sake of clarity, to these more specific 
terms. To make a problem of conduct clear in a practical situa- 
tion, it is rarely enough to ask “Is so-and-so good?”, “Is such- 
and-such right ?” or “Ought one to do the other ?” : the complexity 
of practical situations commonly forces us to use more cumber- 
some locutions. So we say “To-night’s concert is too unusual to 
miss, even though it does mean a late night and tiredness 
to-morrow”, “What he did was excusable, bearing in mind the 
provocation to which he had been exposed”, “Your behaviour 
was both reckless and dishonourable, but as things have turned 
out, one can only be relieved that you did it”, “Her costume, 
though striking, was entirely out of order for such an occasion, 
quite apart from being in doubtful taste”, or “This Bill deserves 
the support of all liberal-minded members, as providing redress 
for a-class of persons whose welfare has been too long neglected”. 


The philosopher in his study, however, pays little attention 
to these humdrum though useful phrases. Since he is interested 
in comprehensive questions and exhaustive answers, he confines’ 
himself almost entirely to the most general assessment terms, 
“good”, “right”, “ought” and “duty”. This concentration on the 
wholly general has two undesirable effects. To begin with, it 
does a lot to promote the sort of cross-purposes I have been 
analysing. So long as we keep to the most general terms, you 
recall, the appearance of conflict between Moore and Kant is 
maintained : the question whether appreciation of beauty and the 
Good Will are alike good without qualification is, to look at it, 
not only proper but profound. Replace the general phrase “good 
without qualification” by its more specific though more cumber- 
some counterparts, and the situation is at once altered: the 
element of cross-purposes in the dispute comes to the surface. 
For, so far from their being profound, one can hardly even accept 
as intelligible the questions, whether the Good Will is worth _ 
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doing, and whether my gazing with admiration at a Renoir this 
evening will be an estimable side of my character. 


The danger of philosophizing about conduct in over-general 
terms lies, however, not only in the cross-purposes it tends to 
generate: quite as important is another effect, by which it robs 
ethics of its depth, shrinking all the problems of life to a fraction 
of life-size and rolling them out into a flat, two-dimensional 
expanse. Where we use the same words, we expect much else to 
be in common; so, even though we may avoid actual cross- 
purposes, we are liable, so long as we stick to purely general 
terms, to under-estimate the full complexity and variety of the 
problems about which philosophers of conduct have to generalize. 
We may, for instance, recognize the difference between Moore’s 
problem and Kant’s, and yet see both philosophers as looking for 
a common property—“goodness”’—among their two different 
classes of candidate: this tendency is reinforced if we philosophize 
for preference in terms of nouns (goodness, rightness, and so on) 
which suggest always that our question is that of the presence or 
absence of whatever the noun denotes. Yet how much is there in 
common to their two enquiries? As I see it, they are linked by 
two tenuous threads. Each is concerned with “conduct”, in the 
broadest sense; each produces an order of merit; and whoever 
produces an order of merit, of whatever kind and in whatever 
context, is entitled to present it by the use of the most general 
adjective of commendation, “good”. 

It is not enough even to say, as Broad does, that “the 
commonsense view [as opposed to Moore’s] is prima facie that 
persons, at any rate, can be intrinsically good and evil as well as 
experiences”. To say only this conceals the crucial fact that the 
contexts in which we assess men, and the point of doing so, are 
quite different from the contexts and purposes in relation to 
which we assess experiences and activities. Broad’s “persons” 
are no more accessible to Moore’s type of assessment than is 
Kant’s “Good Will’, as one can see the moment one reverts to 
specific assessment-terms: experiences can be “worth having”, 
activities “worth engaging in”, but can persons be either? It is 
puzzling enough to imply that a picture’s existing unseen can be 
weighed in the balance against the experience of appreciating the 
same picture, as we found Moore doing. But to add persons to 
the list is to produce an utterly ill-assorted trio. 


The philosopher of ethics is thus in perpetual jeopardy. On 
the one hand, the natural and legitimate direction of his work is 
towards generality. It is his business to say whatever can be said 
of a highly general kind about the sorts of assessment there are 
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to be made, the criteria applicable in the course of each sort, and 
so on. On the other hand, assessment situations (if I may coin 
a phrase) are so varied in character that he is tempted to over- 
simplify, to say things which would be true only if one were 
told to which part of the vast field of possible assessment situa- 
tions they were intended to apply, and so to mislead. The right 
compromise between the drive for generality and the obstinate 
variety of the subject-matter is not easily reached. To distinguish, 
as is often done, between instrumental and other kinds of good 
is a step in the right direction, but it is only a first step where 
prudence should dictate ten and clarity calls for thirty. And 
when a philosopher, under-estimating the complexity of the 
subject as Moore does, tries to obliterate distinctions of practical 
importance, there is nothing we can do but reply that life is just 
not as simple as he suggests. 


Looked at from this point of view, the proper alternative to 
the citadel view of philosophical ethics can perhaps be seen. We 
should not think of the history of the subject as Mill asks us to, 
as a series of attempts to storm a central stronghold, each of 
which is seen in the light of later work to have been a failure. 
This view takes for granted that all types of assessment and all 
sorts of assessment situation are reducible to a single type and 
sort, and this there is no reason to believe. Perhaps it is better to 
see philosophers as gradually setting in order a large garden. 
Each of them works outwards from a different starting-point, 
and tidies up the part of the garden in which he finds himself 
most interested. The cross-purposes, the scornful phrases, the 
impatient refutations of their predecessors then cease to be what 
matters. Every school and college, every village and town, every 
state and continent is the finest in the world—to those who 
belong to it. If each philosopher thinks of his own corner of the 
garden as the fundamental one, the monolith, the citadel, and 
defends its title against usurpers, he too can be excused his local 
patriotism. This paper-war, however, must not be allowed to 
mislead us, by distracting our attention from the solid work each 
has done. Kant’s chief distinctions between moral, prudential 
and technical assessment will always be important. After Moore, 
it should not be possible to forget again that some activities and 
experiences must be worth while for themselves, and so self- 
justifying. The Utilitarians, Bentham and Mill between them, 
have transformed our understanding of legislation and social 
justice in a way which sniping cannot alter. But each, you notice, 
is working in a different part of the field of conduct, getting clear 
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about a different sort of assessment activity: their enquiries there- 
fore rarely touch, far less come into conflict. 


One last thing needs saying. I do not claim that there are 
no real differences between Kant and Moore, or between any of 
the other pairs of philosophers whose head-on collisions over 
ethics, I might have argued, are more apparent than real. About 
this, I may perhaps quote Kant. “In a dialectical age”, he says, 
people are inclined to try to “get rid of irreconcilable differences 
in principle by seeking to change them into a mere contest about 
words”. They are afraid, he adds, “to penetrate deeply into the 
real difference, and prefer to treat it as a difference in matters 
of form”. Now you may feel that my argument has been open 
to just this criticism: I may seem to have been saying that the 
differences between Kant and Moore, or between Moore and Mill, 
are no more than verbal. If so, I have spoken in vain. For I have 
no doubt that in most cases of this kind “irreconcilable differences 
in principle”, as Kant calls them, are certainly there to be 
uncovered. What I do claim, however, is that they need uncover- 
ing: they are not to be found by looking at the obvious verbal 
disagreements between each pair of philosophers—that A says X 
is “good in itself” while B picks Y or whatever. These surface 
disagreements are no more than superficial, and have to be seen 
for the cross-purposes they are before we can hope to get at the 
true sources of conflict. These, as Kant goes on to remark, will 
usually be at a very deep—or elevated—level. And this is to be 
expected. After all, why should there be disagreement about 
matters which are open to simple investigation: for instance, 
about the criteria by reference to which we mark off “moral” 
considerations from “prudential” ones, about the nature of the 
activity involved in assessing the worthwhileness of activities, or 
the kind of assessment we engage in when we talk about a man’s 
character? It is not at this level that we must foresee unavoidable 
differences of view. 


Such differences will arise, rather, over those exceptional 
cases in which the different types of assessment for once compete. 
“What is the scope of moral considerations: have they an 
inalienable authority, or can they ever take second place?” This . 
is the kind of boundary question over which genuine differences 
in attitude will show themselves. Over such questions as this the 
party alignments are not to be judged by surface signs. Here 
Moore and Nietzsche may be found on investigation to be 
engaging as unexpected allies in an authentic battle against the 
odd combination of Benthamites and Puritans. And in this battle 
rival definitions of the word “right” and quarrels about the 
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whereabouts of “goodness” are reduced to the level of psycho- 
logical warfare; having more effect on the morale of one’s own 
and one’s opponent’s allies than on the real fortifications of his 
ethical position. 


One might almost say that it is these which are the only true 
battles in philosophical ethics, and that the problems round which 
they are fought are the only truly fundamental problems in the 
subject. Certainly, once the citadel view is abandoned, there is 
nothing else which can qualify for the title. But of course there 
is one vital difference between “fundamental problems of ethics” 
in this new sense of the phrase, and the single “fundamental and 
ultimate problem”, the “main problem in speculative thought”, 
about which Mill wrote. His problem was one which was 
unchanged since Socrates’ time, the same now as 2,000 years 
ago: our fundamental problems are never the same from epoch 
to epoch, so that one has to speak not of “the” fundamental 
problem sans phrase but rather of “the fundamental problem at 
the turn of the Century”, “the fundamental problem facing 
Bentham and his contemporaries”, or whatever. At any stage in 
the history of thought there is some point at which the shoe 
pinches worst, at which there is greatest need of clarification 
and, it may be, of propaganda. In 1800 it was current concep- 
tions of the Law which were most inadequate ; but by the end of 
the century the passion for charity and sanitation had almost 
hidden from sight “the rational ultimate ends of human action”, 
to use Moore’s phrase. Yet the persuasive power of philosophy 
is curiously fugitive: people of my generation read with astonish- 
ment Mr. Harrod’s description of Moore’s Principia Ethica as a 
masterpiece of “flaming advocacy”. Once the shoe ceases to 
pinch, we cease to be grateful for the corn-plaster. 


Is there no progress in philosophical ethics? If one’s eyes 
are fixed always on the present horizon, one will take little satis- 
faction in the country traversed by one’s feet: still less, if it is a 
rainbow one aspires to reach. If moral philosophy seems to 
progress so little, I have been arguing, if we seem no nearer to 
settling its fundamental problem than Socrates was, it is for just 
such a reason: the goal on which Mill’s eyes are fixed is unattain- 
able, if not indeed illusory. Science would be in no better case, 
if our demands on it were not more modest. For all the news- 
paper headlines may announce, we are as far as ever from dis- 
covering the Key to the Universe ; and if this is what we look for 
from the scientists, we must declare their progress, from Thales 
to the present day, as slight as that of the moral philosophers. On 
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the other hand, if we are content to be more modest in our 
demands, and to ask of moral philosophy only the piecemeal 
results we look for in natural philosophy, we shall then understand 
our own achievements better. Instead of thinking, with Mill, that 
we must find a single formula which will answer three or more 
different questions—about the criteria of right and wrong, about 
the summa bona and about the foundations of morality; or, with 
Moore in his early days, that one can produce a simple recipe 
which will provide a key to problems of assessment of all sorts, 
we shall recognize that in life there are many distinct types of 
assessment situation and, correspondingly, that there can be no 
single, simple criterion. The positive results of our predecessors 
will then be seen for what they are, and we shall be happy to 
supplement them instead of hoping to supplant them. 


The illusion of immobility from which we started is then the 
result of expecting too short and simple an answer. If we ask 
always about the Nature of the Good, we are bound to be dis- 
appointed, for Good has no one Nature: it is Protean. The 
Universe has no Key, diplomacy no “‘show-down”, the State no 
“withering-away”, and moral philosophy no citadel. In each case 
it is enough to untie a few more knots, to map another acre, to 
clear a fresh entanglement. There will be more to deal with later, 
of course; but this need not dishearten us. It is not only the 
brambles that keep growing. 


Melbourne University. 


THE PERFECT GOOD 
By C. B. Martin 


In Part I of this article I attempt to bring out into the open 
basic analogies that are implicit in much talk about God. Very 
often, in such talk, analogies are suggested and, if pressed, with- 
drawn. It is suggested that the authority of God is in a way like 
the authority of a father, and that the goodness of God is im a 
way like the goodness of a man. Such analogies are desired by 
those who do not wish the nature of God to pass “all under- 
standing”. My method is to make the analogies explicit and by 
degrees to show how they cannot hold. 


In Part II, I try to show that there is an inherent contra- 
diction: in the notion of God’s perfect nature. The attempt to 
avoid such contradiction and the subtle ways in which difficulties 
are obscured are brought out by examining carefully relevant 
analogical cases. The classical distinction between the human 
and divine natures of Christ is shown to be of no help. 


The following quotation may be useful as a text. 


“The problems raised by Ethics find their solution in Religion, and 
- it is here that the inner connexion of the two comes to light. For 
the religious consciousness states explicitly the implications of the 
moral consciousness: it affirms the reality of an Ultimate Good in 
the form of a supreme and personal Will, who is the Ground and 
End of the natural and the spiritual order of things. The God who 
is ethical Ground of the world guarantees the validity and persistence 
of the ethical values; and it is in and through man’s relation to 
God, the perfect Good, that the ethical ideal can be transcended and 


completed.” : 
The Philosophy of Religion, Galloway 
"pp. 202-203. 


I 
Let us imagine conversations of the following sorts. 


A. Mary: “What ought we to do about Mother? We’ve 
thought and thought about it and there just doesn’t seem any way 
to decide.” 
Jane: “I don’t know what is the right thing to do.” 
Mary: “How I wish Father were still alive. He would 
know.” 
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Jane: “Somehow he always seemed to know what was right.” 


Mary: “Yes, he did, except towards the end when he began 
to fail so fast.” 


B. Mary: “Even though Father is gone, I feel that I have to 
do what is right just because that is what he wants.” 

Jane: “I know what you mean. That feeling is even stronger 
than when he was alive.” 

Mary: “Yes, and if I didn’t know that he was somehow there 
I don’t think that anything would matter.” 


C. Betty: “But I don’t see why I ought to do this and not that.” 
Mother: “Because Father says so—that’s why.” 


The use of “Will of God” is like and unlike the use of 
“Father” in the above three cases. I shall talk about these cases 
in themselves and then relate them to theological cases. 


Case A 

Mary and Jane have tried to reach a moral decision, and 
because the choice is a very complex one and there is no obvious 
way in which to decide, they feel at a loss. They remember 
Father’s superior moral vision and wish that he were there to 
help them make the decision, because “he always seemed to 
know what was right”. Time after time they found that his 
decisions were wiser than theirs. They had good reason, were 
justified, in trusting him. Of course, Father could be wrong, and 
toward the end of his life, when his faculties were failing, they 
found that he often was. 


Case B 
Mary and Jane remark that since Father’s death they have 
come more and more to feel compelled to do what is right because 
that is what he wants them to do. It isn’t just that they feel they 
ought to behave in certain ways now because if he were alive that 
is how he would want them to behave. It is more than that. It 
_ is that the strength of this compulsion comes from their belief 
that in some sense he still, even now, wants them to behave in 
this way. Their allegiance is to Father dead yet somehow alive, 
_ The unseen guiding hand and.the unheard approval or disapproval 
are more powerful than the seen and heard. They also feel as if 
the difference between doing right and not doing right would not 
matter or concern them if they didn’t believe that Father still 
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wanted them to do right. “What is right” has become (by 
induction) closely tied up with “What Father wants us to do”. 
The tie-up has come about by induction because Father has so 
often been right, so that when asked why they say something is 
morally right, they might give as a reason “Father says so” or 
“Father wants us to do this’. This would be a good or bad 
reason just in so far as Father has shown himself wise in the 
past about moral issues. After his death, they still want to have 
this reason (‘Father says so” or “Father wants us to do this”), 
though, of course, they no longer can hear his judgment. 


Case C 


Betty is objecting that she sees no reason why she should 
act according to another ethical choice. Mother’s answer 
(“Because Father says so—that’s why”) is supposed to provide 
that reason. If this answer is interpreted quite literally and Betty 
is intelligent, she will answer, “But that isn’t any reason at all. 
Father’s saying so doesn’t make it right.” Mother’s answer, 
however, isn’t meant literally. It may mean a number of things 
such as the following. “You ought to obey Father.” “Do as you 
are told.” ‘There isn’t any particular reason why, except that 
Father wants you to do it.” 

Tkese three cases must now be related to theological cases. 
God is totally different from Father. The difference will come 
out as each case is examined. 


Case A 


Mary and Jane feel in need of justification for choosing one 
alternative instead-of another in a difficult moral choice before 
them. Father could have provided that justification because his 
decisions had always proven wise; therefore, his judgment would 
have amounted to justification. ; 

The situation is different with theologians and God. Justifica- 
tion, by means of reference to God, is sought not only for 
difficult ethical judgments (“Pacifism is right”) but also for 
obvious ethical judgments (“Lying is wrong”) : indeed, all ethical 
statements equally require justification of this sort. The justifica- 
tion must be peculiarly general. It will be seen later what the 
nature of its generality is. 

The nature of the justification in terms of “Father says so” 
or “Father wants us to do this” depends upon the success and 
failure of Father’s judgment in the past. The nature of the 
justification in terms of “It is the Will of God” does not depend 
upon the success and failure of: God’s judgment in the past, 
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because God is defined as perfect. God can’t be wrong, so 
investigations as to whether He is right or wrong are irrelevant. 
If God is perfect then nothing could count as evidence against 
His rightness. If anything could count as evidence against His 
rightness then the justification of ethical statements in terms of 
God’s Will is not absolute. 


Case B 


In this case Father is as close to God as he can be. He is 
dead. Yet there is all of the difference. In a way, statements 
about Father dead are no closer in their logic (in their use) than 
are statements about Father alive. With Father dead, he seems 
more infallible than ever. Mary and Jane have the glowing 
memory of his wisdom, and he is no longer around to be wrong. 
When (e.g., in dreams) Father now makes known to them his 
judgment, they test whether it was really Father who “spoke” to 
them by the wisdom and success of the judgment. If it proves 
unwise then it couldn’t have been Father. If it proves wise then 
it was Father, and they have something of the reason (Father’s 
wisdom of the past and his saying something is right or wrong) 
they had for a moral decision when he was alive. Father’s 
“speaking” in dreams is like God “speaking” in prayer. In both 
cases neither can “speak” evil counsel for then it wouldn’t really 
be Father in the dream or God in the prayer, it would just seem 
so. It almost seems that Father has been deified. But, no, the 
difference between him and God is as unbridgeable as ever. There 
is still a way of proving: Father wrong—he is not perfect. 


Imagine that Mary and Jane dreamt that Father spoke to 
them saying, “You ought to tell Mother of your plans for 
marriage, for she must be encouraged to live her life according 
to new patterns. Protecting her as you have done only makes 
her lack courage”. They might, on the basis of this dream, think 
they ought to do this, because it is what Father says to do. They 
will be struck by the similarity of the moral wisdom of Father in 
the dream with the moral wisdom of Father when alive. Imagine, 
however, that they dreamt that Father spoke to them saying, 
“Lying is never wrong, take advantage of others or they will take 
advantage of you”. They would not, on the basis of this dream, 
think they ought to do this, because it 1s what Father says to do. 
They will be so struck by the dissimilarity of the evil counsel of 
Father in the dream with the moral wisdom of Father when alive, 
that they will not count this counsel as coming in any way from 
Father. Or say that they accept the counsel of Father in the first 
dream as coming in some way from Father and act in accordance 
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with it. Circumstances which should have been anticipated then 
prove the counsel to have been foolish. They would then say that 
it couldn’t have come from Father though it seemed at the time 
to do so. How well the wisdom and right of Father dead are 
protected! How strong the faith of the daughters! But it is 
only when nothing could count against their confidence that it is 
of a logical sort. 


Now, what if Father’s diary were found by Mary and Jane 
some time after his death? In this diary in Father’s hand- 
writing are written accounts of the most evil exploits and also 
descriptions of how he has been exploiting the trust of his wife 
and daughters all through the years, and evil maxims are 
suggested as the rules by which all ought to live. Further still, it 
comes out that Father had committed bigamy. The daughters are 
shocked and disillusioned beyond description. Their faith and 
confidence in Father are completely destroyed, and never again 
will they give as reason for the rightness of an action that 
“Father says so” or “Sather wants us to do it”. Losing this 
reason, which had seemed so admirable and sure in the past, may 
seem like losing all reason for judging between right and wrong. 
This feeling of ethical defeatism would be inconsistent, however, 
because Mary and Jane are able to judge between right and 
wrong apart from what Father says and wants, because their 
final disillusionment comes as a result of judging what Father 
says and wants as wrong. Yet, something very precious and 
certain has been shown to be paste and false. The loss may well 
be demoralising. 


Now, it is not in any way essential to our argument that the 
things we have imagined should actually happen. In order to 
understand the use of the statements made about Father by Mary 
and Jane it is enough to keep to the world of imagination. The 
diary doesn’t have to be found. Instead, we can ask Mary and 
Jane how finding such a diary would affect the way in which 
they talked about Father. The answers they give make clear the 
way in which they are talking about Father. If they say that 
finding such a diary would dissuade them from their previous 
beliefs about Father, then this shows that even in the absence of 
the diary their beliefs about Father are such that they can be 
doubted—something like the diary could prove their present 
. beliefs false though nothing of this sort, as a matter of fact, 

happens. 
We have seen how Father, even as dead, is not secure enough 
from discredit for the strict equivalence of “X is right” with 
“Father says X is right” and “Father wants us to do X”. But, of © 
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course, Father is not God. God is totally different. He is the 
Ultimate Ground and Justification of Value. It is time now to 
turn to the last case. 


Case C 


Betty : “But I don’t see why I ought to do this and not that.” 

Mother: “Because Father Says so—that’s why.” 

Betty: “But that isn’t any reason at all. Father’s Saying so 
doesn’t make it right.” 

Betty’s literal interpretation of Mother’s remark works as a 
kind of escape from the disciplinary force and meaning of the 
remark. If mother had said instead, “Father knows best”, Betty 
could still have taken this literally by answering, “Father can be 
wrong like the rest of us. He doesn’t know everything.” Again 
she has avoided the disciplinary force and meaning by an 
obstinately literal interpretation. Mother’s only recourse is to 
say what she has meant all along—“Do as you are told”, “You 
ought to obey Father”. 

Father alive and dead is fallible. He “can be wrong like the 
rest of us”. He isn’t God. Just because he is fallible, “can be 
wrong”, “doesn’t know everything”, he is totally different from 
God. Finally, we come to talk about God, but it couldn’t have 
been done without the talk about Father, for we come to know 
what God is by coming to know what he isn’t. 

God is the “Ultimate Good in the form of a supreme and 
personal Will” (The Philosophy of Religion, Galloway, p. 202). 
God is “the perfect Good” (ibid. ). 

This may be put in more logical form in the following way: 


A. It is one’s ethical duty to love one’s neighbour as oneself. 

B. It (the moral judgment expressed by A) is in accordance 
with the Will of God. 

If B is asserted then A must also be asserted. The phrase “in 
accordance with the Will of God” works in this way like “is 
valid”. 

If B is denied then A must also be denied. 

The Good is defined in terms of God’s Will. Yet this is not 
enough, for it must be added that God’s will is Perfect. Being 
Perfect it cannot but be Good. This is how moral values are 
established in the “ultimate constitution of things” (Towards 
Belief in God, H. H. Farmer, p. 200). But what have we come 
to? Absolute justification and absolute perfection; circularity 
and logical vacuity. 
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The Good is defined in terms of God’s Will. 

God’s Will (as Perfect) is defined in terms of the Good. 

Nothing in the world of fact or the world of imagination 
can disturb this equivalence—it rests secure in the cold and 


barren world of logic. No wonder we found such difference 
between Father and God. 


The circle must be broken. When it is asked, “What is 
Good ?” the answer must be more than “The Will of God”. When 
it is asked, “What is the Will of God?” the answer must be 
more than “The Perfect Good”. The concepts cry out for content 
and application. And, of course, this is supplied. “The Word 
was made flesh”. The Father analogy with its implications of 
uncertainty and fallibility, as we have seen, does not apply to the 
Perfect, Infallible God. But it does apply to Christ! ‘ 


There are answers to the question “What is the Will of 
God ?” other than the circular answer “The Perfect Good”. The 
Bible is the revelation of the Divine Will and the life and person 
of Christ is the embodiment and fulfilment of that Will. Answers 
might be, “Read the Bible, pray, and learn of Christ”. 


Christ lived and taught on earth. He was seen and heard by 
men. Some of these men came to think of him as never being 
wrong. His moral wisdom was proven in case after case. When 
we read of Him we may be struck by the consistency of His 
ethical profundity. But can we imagine cases in which we would 
have reason to lose our confidence in Him? Is there anything 
comparable to Father’s diary? Though highly imaginary, it is 
conceivable that manuscripts should be discovered that proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that Christ was some sort of mad villain. 
This is not a self-contradiction. As long as these frightful 
imaginings did not become fact, Christ the good man would be 
safe from censure. But Christ is God—the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost! Imaginings that never happen do not upset the 
reputation of men, but it must be inconceivable that God should 
err. Christ is used to bridge not only the world of Heaven and 
the world of Earth, but the world of logic and the world of fact. 
This will be made clear in what follows. 


It is sometimes said that doing evil is inconsistent with God’s 
perfect nature. But men go against their nature occasionally ; 
why is it inconceivable of God? .The answer is that we have so 
defined the concept of “God” and “God’s nature” that evil action 
should not be predicable of God. But let us move slowly. A 
detailed examination of this gives the opportunity for putting — 
the point of the argument concerning God’s infinity in a new way. 
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“Therefore, everything that does not imply a contradiction 
in terms is numbered amongst those possible things, in respect of 
which God is called omnipotent : whereas whatever implies contra- 
diction does not come within the scope of divine omnipotence, 
because it cannot have the aspect of possibility. Hence, it is better 
to say such things cannot be done, than that God cannot do 
them. .. . To sin is to fall short of a perfect action; hence to be 
_ able to sin is to be able to fall short in action, which is repugnant 
to omnipotence. Therefore it is that God cannot sin, because of’ 
His omnipotence.” Aquinas, Q.25, Art. 3. Summa Theologica. 

“You cannot be corrupted, You cannot lie, You cannot make 
that which is true to be false. You cannot make that which has 
been done not to have been done, and so forth.” Chapter VII, 
The Proslogion, Anselm. 

Unfortunately, Protestant writers have nothing clear to say 
on this subject. Typical of their failure to see the problem is 
the following passage from page 111 of H. H. Farmer’s God and 
Men. 

“ . . omnipotence means only that He is wholly competent to 
achieve what He wills and intends: it does not mean that He can 
do anything that any clever person likes to think up! To silly 
conundrums such as whether God, being omnipotent, can tie a 
knot that He cannot untie, the only right answer has always been 
—and it is not an evasion—‘we are not interested’. 

“Perhaps the best way to realise that these great thoughts 
of God are not meaningless, though they baffle the understanding 
—one way, too, to get away from the dullness and deadness of 
the merely abstract statements we have been making—is to come 
‘at them’ once again through the personal relationship in which 
we ourselves stand to God, and ‘through which God reveals 
Himself to us.” 

Imagine a conversation between Mary and James in which 
they are discussing human frailty and James cites an exception to 
the general rule and says of John, “It is his nature to be kind.” 

Mary answers, “Yes, but we can imagine all too readily how 
even John could go against his nature.” 

James may resist this in two ways, one of which is unnatural 
and analogous to theological talk of God’s nature. 

The natural resistance might take the following form: 

ames: “No, I don’t think that I can imagine at all readily 


that John should go against his nature. It seems to me just 
inconceivable that John should ever do anything unkind.” 
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Mary: “Oh, I suppose it really is terribly unlikely, but all 
the same we can imagine that he should have been brutal in the 
past or be brutal in the future.” 

James: “Good heavens, if that is all you mean, then just 
because we can imagine this of John, it doesn’t in the least reflect 
upon his character or throw any doubt on the fact that it is his 
nature to be kind. I thought at first that you meant by ‘imagine 
all too readily’ that his being unkind was somehow likely, and this 
just isn’t true. After all, we can deny that he is unkind, has been 
unkind, will be unkind, and still be able to imagine what it would 
be like for him to be unkind, to go against his nature.” 

Now let us have James make the unnatural resistance to 
Mary’s suggestion. The dialogue can begin in the same way. 

James: “No, I don’t think that I can imagine at all readily 
that John should go against his nature. It seems to me just 
inconceivable that John should ever do anything unkind.” 

_ Mary: “Oh, I suppose it really is terribly unlikely, but all 
the same we can imagine that he should have been brutal ‘" the 
past or be brutal in the future.” 

James: “It isn’t a matter of likely-unlikely at all. I said it 
was inconceivable and that is what I meant. If he did something 
brutal he wouldn't really be John, and even imagining brutality 
of him is impossible, because what you imagine couldn’t apply 
to the real John.” 

Connected with this last speech of James’ is a further 
alternative. He might have said the following: 

James: “It isn’t a matter of likely-unlikely at all. I said it 
was inconceivable and that is what I meant. I don’t say that John 
might not do something or be imagined to do something that had 
the appearance of brutality, but whatever he does or can be 
imagined to do would really be kind no matter how it appeared.” 

This position of James’ might at first appear to be that of a 
man whose faith in a friend is abnormally strong. - This, however, 
is not so, and cannot be so if the case is to be analogous to the 
theological one. Yet it is impossible to mark off any boundary 
line between unshakable faith and logical certainty or vacuity. 

The statement made by James is: 

“John cannot in fact or in imagination be said to inst 
his nature and be unkind.” rae é wie 2 

He may keep this statement logically secure in two ways, 
even in the face of the strongest opposition. 

__ Mary: “Look, let us both agree that John is in fact kind by 
nature, but still it is consistent with this assertion to imagine 
him to have been otherwise than he in fact is, for this imagining 
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doesn’t affect what we say he is actually like. Though we assert 
that John is by nature kind, we can imagine that he might have 
been .unkind, that is, beaten his wife, starved his children and 
done all sorts of unkind things. This kind of supposing needn’t 
worry you, James. It doesn’t.in the least denigrate the actual 
character of John, for this sort of thing can consistently be said 
of the most angelic, perfectly blameless creature conceivable.” 
The above comment by Mary is the strongest opposition to 
the statement made by James. The two.ways.in which he keeps his 
statement logically secure are the following: 


1. Deny the subject... If.an opposing statement made by Mary 
is “John might have beaten his wife, starved his children 
(though he didn’t) and so been unkind”, then James may 
deny. that this supposition could be made of John. 

2. Deny the predicate... James can deny that any acts 

_ predicated, even. in supposition, of John could be called 
unkind.’ They would only seem so, appear so. 


In the first alternative James uses,the name “John” not to 
- apply to a creature, but to apply toa concept such that it is 
inconsistent with. the concept. “unkind”. . Confusion ~ arises 
because as long as unkindness is not asserted of him, it appears 
that “John” is'not a concept’ but a person. It is only when the 
possibility of predicating unkindness in fact or in imagination of 
John is denied that we discover that for James the name “John” 
applies to a concept, not‘a man. 

' In the second alternative James uses “kindness” and 
“unkindness” in such a way, that when he applies “‘kindness” to 
John it is not used to mark off instances of kindness from 
instances of unkindness. Again, this monstrous use is not 
‘discoverable when James uses “kindness”' of John when John is 
in fact kind. It is ‘only when the possibility of predicating 
unkindness in fact or in imagination of John is denied by James 
that we discover that Jamies fails to mark off “kindness” from 
“unkindness” as applied to John and therefore leaves his state- 
‘ment vacuously, certainly true, and consequently it does not 
describe in any way the character of John though it has’ the 
_ form of doing so. i nat ae. . aS a 
. But is the situation really as pure, unalloyed and clearcut as 
this account makes it appear to be? No, it is not, but from this 
- it does not follow that the account, is incorrect. The:case must 
be examined more closely. 3 ects Seles Sapte 

We have granted that John is in fact kind by nature. It has 

‘been shown how very differently James thinks of the “kindness” 
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of John and we have gone so far as to accuse James of using this 
word vacuously when he applies it to John. This accusation has 
not been made on impulse, it has been carefully worked out. Yet 
something seems not exactly right about it. It smacks of lack of 
sympathy and of classificationism. The statement has been fitted 
rather uncomfortably into a box labelled “Logically Vacuous”. 
James may well complain. Let us hear him out. 


He may say, “You fail to emphasize our agreement. We 
both agree that John is in fact kind by nature. If we were to 
write testimonials as to his character, we should not write 
differently. Yet you say that my statement does not really 
describe his character at all. We both use our statements to 
approve of John. Yet you say that my statement is logically 
vacuous. After you, get through describing my statement, I no 
longer recognize it as my own. You don’t seem to be aware of 
the possibility of a man having unlimited faith in a friend.” 


This is an example of how sensitive statements are to philo- 
sophical treatment. As we get more and more clear about a 
statement it seems to change. This is inevitable. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is more to it than this in our present case, for 
James’ statement has not been seen clearly enough. 


It is not that James talks in a completely different way from 
Mary about the kindness of John. The point is rather that he 
does not talk in one sort of way, but in two ways at once. Each 
way must be brought out by a different procedure. I want to 
ran Sr that there is a similarity here to theological talk about 

rist. 

Remember, John really is kind by nature and we are allowing 
no doubt about this. 


James speaks and acts like Mary in many ways concerning 
the matter of John’s character. He approves heartily of him, 
writes testimonials, holds him up as a good example and 
desperately tries to imitate him and urges his children and others 
to imitate him. He has faith in John in the sense that when 
others may doubt his kindness he does not; he does not believe 
bad reports, slander, gossip. His faith is strong, but as seen from 
this perspective only it is not religious. ; 

But James’s “unlimited faith” has another aspect which we 
have already treated in some detail. This aspect is revealed by 
the peculiar way in which James reacts to certain suppositions 
we make of John. We assert that though John is by nature kind, — 
he might have been different, and could (though we assert he 
won’t) be unkind in the future. This is not an attack upon John’s 
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actual character, but it 1s an attack upon James’s concept of the 
nature or character of John. We have shown how this logical 
security has led to logical vacuity. The “faith” of James is 
“ultimate” indeed. 

The uneasy and impossible combination of the two ways of 
talking is what makes James’s “faith” in John religious in kind. 
It embraces the identical paradox embraced by theologians in 
their account of the incarnate Christ. We must turn once again 
to God and His incarnation. The analogy must already be clear. 

All seems to be well as long as the goodness of Christ is not 
really called in question. Theologians admit freely enough that 
if the goodness of Christ is in doubt then His divinity must be in 
doubt, and, of course, if the goodness of Christ is denied then it 
must also be denied that He is God. However, they think that 
there is nothing contradictory remaining if the goodness of Christ 
is asserted without qualification and He is called God, the Perfect 
Good. I have been at pains to point out that a contradiction of 
an irresoluble sort remains still. The contradiction is that Christ 
can be conceived to have been other than He was, that is, not 
good ; yet, as God, it should be inconceivable that He should have 
been not good. 

But is the contradiction resolved by the theological device of 
the dual nature of Christ? Let the suggestion be that the human- 
finite nature of Christ is that which could have been otherwise 
and that the divine-infinite nature of Christ is that which could not 
have been otherwise. What is accomplished by this move? 


We have assumed Christ’s human nature to be good. This 
is supposed to allow for the consistent addition of the perfectly 
good divine nature. This divine nature cannot be asserted if the 
goodness of the human nature is called in question. But, now, 
just what does this divine nature add? 

It is that about Christ, when we assert His human nature to 
be good, that could not have been otherwise. But what about Him 
couldn’t have been otherwise? We can conceive to have been 
different from what it in fact was, every thought, word, action, 
capacity and disposition: Let the divine nature express itself 
and by that expression contradict itself. Let the divine nature 
keep itself from all expression and by that sublime reticence say 
nothing to us. There is the choice between self-contradiction and 
vacuity. The charm of Christ has been thought to be His union 
of the human and the divine. We have considered the logical 
nature of the impossibility of such a union. : 


Adelaide University. 


HAS THE UNIVERSE A BEGINNING IN TIME? 
By Brian ELLis 


I have two reasons for wanting to reconsider this question. 
The first is that many people are still inclined to argue, somewhat 
as Kant did, that to say that the universe has a beginning in 
time is to presuppose a time in which it was not: and this necessi- 
tates. our conceiving an empty time, which is impossible; i.e., to 
say that something began at time to is to presuppose a previous 
existence, therefore the world has no beginning in time. I shall 
argue that the premisses of this argument are false, and that in 
any case the conclusion does not follow from the premisses. 


The second reason is that the logical confusion to be found 
in this argument has an epistemological origin. It does not stem 
from a misuse of language as so many philosophical puzzles do. 
The word “beginning” is not used in a queer way and thereby 
given a new logic. Rather it is the result of an epistemological 
prejudice that we assign to the word “beginning” a logic which 
it does not possess. This comes about when we overlook an 
important class of ways in which we are able to say when some- 
thing or other began. And we do this because we naturally take 
up the point of view of an observer watching events take place 
and changes occur in the universe as they occur: i.e., our own 
point of view. 


But first let us consider the concept of a beginning. It is 
quite true that in many ordinary uses of the term some previous 
existence or state of affairs is presupposed. Thus to speak of the 
beginning of a war or a revolution or a return journey is to 
presuppose a state of peace to be broken, a government to be 
overthrown or a journey already made. However, this is not 
true in general, for there are some temporal uses of the term 
“beginning” in which a previous existence or state of affairs is 
not presupposed. Some processes have characteristic ways of 
beginning and their beginnings can thus be distinguished from 
and contrasted with their later stages, independent of what if 
anything went before., For example, one might, in certain 
contexts, speak of the beginning of the process of tooth decay or 
cell division or developing (in photography) in this way, and say 
how this stage of the process differs from the next. Here the 
beginning is quite literally a stage of the process. Now it will 
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be objected that such a beginning itself must have had a beginning, 
but this objection is beside the point here. Let it be agreed that 
there is a perfectly ordinary temporal use of the term “beginning” 
which does not presuppose a previous existence, and that it is not 
m general true that “a beginning is an existence preceded by a 
time in which the thing was not”. 


Another objection which may be raised is that I have used 
the words “went before” and “previous existence”. Surely, by 
using these words I am presupposing a previous existence, other- 
wise the word “previous” could have no meaning. Without events 
we can have no concept of time; therefore, either the word 
“previous” is meaningless here, or there were previous events. 
This objection is misguided. To see more clearly why this is so 
let us consider the concept of Absolute Zero. 


A physicist will say that it is contrary to the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics that there should be a temperature lower than 
-273° C. But the use of “lower than” here does not presuppose 
that there is anything actually at such a temperature, but only 
that we should know (if the statement is meaningful) what it 
would be like to discover that this was so. The reason we give 
for saying that -273° C is an absolute zero of temperature is that 
if we substitute a number n < ~273 for a temperature variable in 
certain empirically established relationships we obtain a value 
for the efficiency of a certain kind of heat engine e > 1. So that 
the discovery that something might be at a temperature less than 
~273° C would be the discovery that it is possible to construct a 
perpetual motion machine. And we know what this would be 
like. If not, what do we mean by saying that it is impossible to 
construct a perpetual motion machine? What possibility are we 
ruling out? 

The senses of “previous” and “before” are analogous to 
those of “less than” and “lower than” in this context. To be 
able to use these terms, and mean something by what we say, we 
_ only need to know what it would be like to discover that some-. 
thing happened at a previous time. Indeed to be able to say it 
we do not even need to know this; it is enough if we concede the 
possibility that some such discovery might be made. Although, 
of course, to be able to say that there were no events before a 
certain date, and have some reason for saying so, we should need 
_ much more than this. In this case we should have to know what 
_ sort of discovery would make us want to say otherwise. The 
_ point I am making is that we do not need to suppose that there 
were events previous to a given event in order to be able to say 
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that there were no previous events, as is suggested by the highly 
misleading maxim, ‘Without events there can be no time”. This 
is no more the case than it is that we need to suppose that 
unicorns exist in order to be able to say that there aren’t any. 
We only have to know what it would be like to discover that they 
do exist. 


Thus it appears that without presupposing a previous 
existence we can say that it is not in general true that “a 
beginning is an existence preceded by a time in which the thing 
was not” where “preceded by a time” here is taken to imply the 
existence of previous events. To be able to employ the concept 
of a beginning requires only that we should have a concept of 
previous time, not that there should have been a previous time. 


The premisses of the argument are false. 


However, even if we suppose the premisses to be true, the 
conclusion that the universe has no beginning in time does not 
follow, or is at least very misleadingly expressed. The premisses 
concern the logic of the word “beginning”. Assuming this logic 
and attempting to apply the concept to the universe we arrive at 
a contradiction. The conclusion ought therefore to be that this 
concept has no application here, i.e. that the world neither has nor 
does not have a beginning in time. To conclude simply that it 
does not have a beginning in time is highly misleading, for this 
sounds like an important cosmogonical conclusion, whereas it 
can be no more than an empty tautology. At least it sounds as 
if we have proved that the question “What happened before 
that?” always makes sense, even though we may not know what 
sense it does make; and this is not the case. 


By way of a general objection to this argument it may be 
said that I have admitted that there is a temporal use of the 
term “beginning” which does presuppose a previous existence, 
and I have not yet shown that it is mot in this sense that the 
term “beginning of the universe” is more naturally understood. 
After all, the process of the development of the universe is not 
one we could have observed on several occasions, and therefore 
not a process with a characteristic way of beginning. And there 
being no stage of the process which we could recognize as the 
-beginning, we could never have occasion to speak of something 
as being the beginning of the universe in time. To carry the 
argument to its conclusion, to attempt to apply the concept of a 
beginning to the universe is to presuppose a previous existence; 
therefore the universe neither has nor does not have a beginning 
in time. ees 
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However, while it is true that the process of the development 
of the universe regarded as a single process may have no charac- 
teristic mode of beginning, many processes in the universe do. 
And this is an important point, for it is with these processes that 
we are concerned when attempting to set a date to an event in 
prehistoric times. Failure to see this, i.e. failure to take the 
date-setter’s point of view in this matter, may lead us to argue 
blindly that he cannot possibly ,draw any conclusion as to whether 
or not the universe has a beginning in time. And this is the 
epistemological prejudice to which I have referred. Let us 
consider time, then, from the separate points of view of a man. 
concerned with setting a date to an event in prehistoric times 
and of a man timing, clocking and dating events as they occur. 
We shall see that the ways in which they ascertain the date or 
time of occurrence of an event differ from one another in certain 
essential respects. And it will be suggested that because we tend 
to consider time only from the point of view of a man armed 
with a clock, stop-watch or calendar we are inclined to consider 
that there can be no case for saying either that the world does or 
that it does not have a beginning in time. 


If a geologist wishes to determine the age of a certain 
stratum, his ability to do so depends upon his knowledge of the 
origin of strata and of the fossils which they contain, and in 
certain particular cases on the composition of certain kinds of 
radioactive crystals. The ages of the fossils are themselves 
determined on the basis of evolutionary theory from a few 
standard dates set by determining the chemical composition of 
radioactive crystals. Hence it may be said that the geologist 
measures time by a radioactive time standard. 


There are two important points to be noticed. First, the 
process he uses as a standard has a characteristic way of 
beginning, and were this not so he could never use it to say how 
old the particular rocks that he is dealing with are. (E.g. we say 
that the radioactive decay began when the composition of the 
crystal was 100% uranium compound, and this composition is 
characteristic of the beginning of the process.) Second, it is 
highly misleading to say that the geologist uses, e.g., a uranium 
crystal as a clock, or that he has timed its decay. For although 
a uranium clock might be constructed it would be of no more use 
to him as a geologist than his wristwatch. Furthermore, in 
ordinary parlance, timing requires an observer to mark the 
beginning and the end of the process being timed, and a clock by 
reference to which it is timed. But in this case there is no such 
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observer, and the decaying crystal is at once both the process and 
the clock. 


It is not just an accident that processes having characteristic 
modes of beginning are employed by the geologist. There are no 
other sorts of processes he could employ. There being no 
observers of distant past events he can look only at the later 
stages of processes, and from observation of these infer when 
they were in their first or early stages. Periodic processes such 
as the rotation of the earth about the sun are of no use to him. 
From an observation of the period of the earth’s orbital rotation 
there is nothing he can say about the past. Hence this is useless 
to him as a time standard. In order that time be uniquely defined 
in terms of a time-dependent variable it is necessary that the 
time-dependent variable be a single-valued function of the time. 
And it is for this reason that processes with characteristic 
beginnings are employed by geologists. 


Thus we see that the way in which a prehistorian sets a date 
to an event is very different from the way in which we might set 
a date or time to an event as it occurs. In the first kind of activity, 
clocks and calendars are not employed. Instead our ability to set 
a date depends only upon our knowledge of the way in 
which the given state changes with respect to time, and it may 
thus depend only upon our knowledge of subsequent events and 
of the way in which this event is related to them. 


Now we can see that the objection that the development of 
the universe regarded as a single process has no characteristic 
mode of beginning has lost most of its force. The point is that 
the processes we employ in setting dates to distant past events 
all have characteristic ways of beginning; and a study of these 
processes may reveal that it would be contrary to some well- 
established law of nature to suppose that they have continued 
for longer than D years, or that they began before Do B.C., in 
just the same sort of way as the study of heat engines has 
revealed that there cannot be a temperature less than —273° C. 


In this case it would be contrary to this law of nature to say 
that an event occurred more than D years ago. (How else is 
“more than D years ago” to be explained?) Therefore the 
universe had a beginning in time at Do B.C. 


If this were so it would not be simply a limitation of our 
dating system. Our dating system is only limited in this direction 
if we can conceive of other ways of setting dates to distant. past 
events, but for some reason they are not available to us. But in 
order that a process be useful for setting dates to such events it - 
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must satisfy certain requirements. And it may turn out that all 
Processes which satisfy such requirements, whether or not they 
are available, must have begun on or after a certain date Do. 
(Otherwise it would be contrary to established law.) At least 
this possibility cannot be ruled out without further consideration, 
and this is all I wish to suggest in this paper. For this is enough 
to show the falsity of arguing from the chronicler’s point of view 
that it is impossible to say anything about whether or not the 
universe had a beginning in time. 


The mistake arises if we hold the epistemological theory 
that we can have knowledge that a process is at its beginning only 
if someone has observed it come into being, i.e., if we hold that 
dates can be set to events (and hence to first events) only by 
people holding clocks or calendars. Then we are likely to 
attribute to the term “beginning” a logic which it does not possess, 
and say that “a beginning is an existence preceded by a time in 
which the thing is not, etc.”. But as we have seen, the process of 
setting a date to an event in a recognized sequence of events 
requires no knowledge of previous events or states of affairs. 
(“Previous”, here, has a sense similar to “less than” in “to 
recognize that something is at a temperature of absolute zero 
does not require knowledge of things at less than -273° C”.) 
And it is suggested that the mistake is in considering the concept 
of a beginning from the point of view of a recording angel and 
applying the inferred logic to argue that the geologist or 
astronomer can never infer anything about the origins of the 
universe, simply because it neither has nor does not have an 
origin. | 

It may be said that the geologist’s sense of “beginning” is 
very queer, for part of what we mean by saying that something 
began at time to is that if an observer were appropriately placed 
at time to he might have observed it begin. But while this is 
true, it is also the case that someone might have observed the 
beginning of the universe. He just would not have known at the 
time that it was the beginning that he saw. Only subsequent 
observations could show that this was the case. The statement 
that the universe had a beginning in time cannot be a report of 
observation. This much is a logical necessity. But it is not to 
say either that the statement cannot be an astronomer’s conclusion, 
or that an observer might not have observed the beginning of the 
universe in time. 

Oxford University. 


DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR SMART ON TEMPORAL ASYMMETRY 
By Bernarp Mayo 


Professor Smart propounds' the puzzle “Why are traces 
(such as footprints) always of the past, never of the future?” 
which he offers as a reformulation of the puzzle of “temporal 
asymmetry” (Why do we know the past better than the future?). 
I shall argue (1) that his puzzle looks mysterious only because 
of his mishandling certain concepts (such as “trace”) relevant to 
causal investigation; and I shall suggest (2) that “temporal 
asymmetry” depends on the asymmetry of the cause-effect 
relation, which Smart does not treat at all, though it is involved 
at almost every point of his analysis. 


(1) The logic of “trace” presupposes a distinction between 
events and states. (a) Traces are effects, but not all effects are 
traces: for a trace must be a relatively permanent state of affairs, 
and not an event. (This rules out Smart’s example of the tape- 
recorder; where the sounds that come out are said to be “traces” 
of the sounds that went in. The state of magnetisation of the 
tape might well be called a trace, but not the output of sounds: 
both are effects, but only one is a trace.) But (b) a state of 
affairs is a trace only in virtue of its having come into existence 
as a change of state, or event. A footprint is a trace not because 
the sand 1s in a certain condition, but because something has 
happened to the sand. A virgin stretch of sand is not a trace at 
all, except maybe in virtue of its having changed from a non- 
virgin state—it might, for example, be a “trace” of a spring tide. 
Moreover (c) while a trace is a state, that of which it is a trace 
is not a state, but an event. (This throws doubt on another of 
Smart’s examples, the photographic plate which is said to be a 
“trace” of “shapes before the camera”. This sounds much odder 
than saying that dark areas on the plate are traces of incident 
light.) A footprint is a trace not of a person standing, but of a 
person treading (though the state of standing is nearly always 
begun with an act of treading). A flattened cushion is a trace 
not of a person seated, but of a person having sat (since for all 


1‘“The Temporal Asymmetry of the World”, Analysis xiv. 4 (March 
1954). All quotations are from this paper. 4 ee 
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we know he might have got up immediately). The logic of this 
is incorporated in the key-words “indentation”, “depression”, 
“distortion” and the like, which are nouns as referring to states, 
but verbal forms as referring to events which mark a change of 
state. A trace, then, is a state and not an event (though a state 
which has begun with an event) ; that of which it is a trace is 
an event and not a state (though an event which may have been 
the beginning of a state). Can the fact that traces are always of 
the past, never of the future, be explained in terms of the distinc- 
tion between events and states? If I am right, traces are just 
those states which bear more reliable marks of their own 
beginnings than of their own endings; but, since there are also 
states with the opposite character, there is no general asymmetry 
here. : 

Consider a claim to infer the occurrence of a future event 
E*‘ from a present state S. In itself this is nothing unusual; as in 
Smart’s example, we may predict death from a condition of the 
blood. Why would § not be a “trace”? For the prediction to be 
possible, one of the following conditions would have to be 
satisfied: (a) E*‘ is a cause of S; (b) Et is an effect of S; (c) E* 
is a joint effect, with S, of a causal factor C. 

(a) is ruled out by the stipulation that effects do not precede 
their causes. 

(b) is ruled out in most cases by the stipulation that the 
causal relation connects events, or changes of state, and not 
states as such: a state of affairs is not, per se, a cause. 


Both these stipulations will be reconsidered in Section (2). 


(c) might appear to be ruled out for the same reason as (b), 
but, as we have seen, a state of affairs can be regarded as an 
effect in virtue of its having a determinate beginning. Accordingly 
(c) is permissible, and very commonly S will be called a 
“symptom” of C. Spots are a symptom of measles, and from 
them we ¢an predict, say, certain future states of the patient. 
Smart mishandles “symptom” too, when considering—and 
rejecting—it as a possible “future analogue” of “trace”. According 
to him, spots are a symptom of measles because “spots are 
followed by measles”, but this is wrong: what follows, if any- 
thing, are other symptoms. S is a symptom of C, not of E*. 
Similarly a diseased condition of the blood (S) is a symptom of 


the disease (C), not of the death (E‘) which may be predicted 


to ensue. Smart’s argument that “symptom” is not the future 
analogue of “trace” is thus beside the point. What he is really 
arguing against is the view that the relation between S and E* 
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might be the requisite future analogue. Let us use the word 
“sign” in one of its many senses to indicate this relation between 
S and Et for which Smart wrongly uses the word “symptom”. 
We then ask, Is “sign” the future analogue of “trace”? It is not; 
Smart’s answer (as thus revised) is right, but his explanation is 
still wrong. Before criticising it I give what I take to be the 
right explanation. 


If things like footprints, instead of having determinate 
beginnings and indeterminate endings (being gradually washed 
away by the tide) had indeterminate beginnings and determinate 
endings, we should be more ready to speak of “traces” of the 
future as we now talk of “signs”. Smart quotes Findlay? as 
saying that in such a case “we should have a providential 
conspwring of things towards predictable results, and an emergence 
out of wholly indefinite, undiscoverable sources, which is just the 
contrary of our present experience” and that such a world would 
be “definitely crazy”. But would it? Certainly it can be made 
to seem so by a suitable choice of examples (creatures obliterating 
their own footprints as they move in reverse). But on the other 
hand is not the actual, familiar, uncrazy situation just as much, 
or as little, “providential”—the conspiring of things to disclose 
retrodictable sources and a development into wholly indefinite, 
undiscoverable consequences ? 


“Signs” are not traces because present states of affairs 
generally seem to carry with them much less reliable marks of 
their own terminus than of their own genesis. Footprints seem 
the sort of things which can only begin in one way but which can 
end in dozens of ways. But this is not universal. A cracked rail 
is a much surer “sign” of an impending derailment than it is a 
“trace” of whatever cracked it. Of course the derailment may 
not occur, if the rail is replaced; but so may the footstep not 
have occurred, if the print has been faked. Retrodiction is not in 
principle surer than prediction; both are liable to frustration by 
neglected factors. 


The speciality of things like footprints, and their great retro- 
dictive power, is discovered by experience and induction. Smart 
says, in explanation of the disparity between signs and traces, 
that “in the case of symptoms” (i.e. signs) “we need a 
separate causal law for each prediction” while “from traces 
we can deduce the past without any need for a separate 
causal law for each trace”: “we have a general rule that 
whatever the shapes on the sand these were the shapes of the 


2 Quoted, ibid., p. 82. 
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feet, etc.” The second sentence is quite untrue. We discover 
what is a trace of what by the same inductive procedures as 
we discover what is a sign or symptom of what. We 
know that “there is practically only one way in which an indenta- 
tion like a footprint can come about” only because we have learnt 
a great deal about the properties of sand, water and other 
materials, and about what happens and what does not happen 
when the surface of such a material is subjected to mechanical 
pressure, etc. 


It is quite misleading to contrast, as Smart does, what we 
can deduce from (a) a stretch of sand on which there are foot- 
prints, with what we cannot deduce from (b) a virgin stretch of 
sand. From (a) we can deduce a creature walking, but not 
from (a) alone: only from (a) in conjunction with our pre- 
existing knowledge about sand, local conditions, etc. And of 
course from (b) alone we cannot deduce anything. But this 
establishes no disparity: for if we again add further premisses— 
given the stretch of sand and a creature walking there, etc., then 
we can deduce footprints. 


Smart offers another version of his puzzle. Laplace’s 
Calculator could deduce, he says, “very nearly with certainty”, 
from the state of X’s brain at place P and time T, that X shot a 
rabbit at place P+10 miles at time T-—3 weeks; yet from the 
same data it could not deduce that at time T+3 X would shoot 
a rabbit which is now at place P+10: for its data would have 
to extend to “a far wider region of space than a person’s brain” 
(present state of rabbit and of intervening country, etc.). “Why”, 
he asks, “from a limited region of space can we deduce a great 
deal of the history of the past, whereas to predict similar facts 
about the future even a superhuman intelligence would need to 
consider initial conditions over a very wide region of space?” 


But this is another false antithesis. It certainly does not 
follow, from the statement that “an infinite intelligence who knew 
the total state of the universe at time to could deduce its state at 
any other time before or after to” that it could deduce a partial. 
state (shot rabbit) from another partial state (person’s brain). 
It follows only if we add a Laplacian hypothesis to the effect that 
all events in the universe are minutely interconnected without 
limit. But in that case there are further consequences: (i) the 
state of X’s brain would give certain, and not just “nearly 
certain” deductions about X’s past actions; (ii) but so would any 
other state of affairs whatever (such as the condition of a 
particular blade of grass) ; there would be no special retrodictive 
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powers attaching to cerebral cortex for the Calculator. And (iii) 
the data (whether brain or grass-blade) would give equally 
certain deductions about X’s future actions too, so that the 
antithesis between lesser and greater regions of space (for retro- 
dictions and predictions respectively) disappears. On the other 
hand, if we drop the extreme Laplacian view, there seems no 
point at which we can take a stand with the antithesis “very 
nearly with certainty” (for retrodiction) as against “not even a 
superhuman intelligence” (for prediction) short of the truism 
that from any given state retrodictive and predictive inferences 
tend to differ in reliability. 


(2) I shall now consider one or two features of the 
cause-effect relation which are relevant to the foregoing points. 
Any given event or state can be a causal factor in the determina- 
tion of an effect; and any given event or state can be an effect 
of a set of causal factors. Let A and B be states, and A, and B, 
changes of state or events, the causal relation going in the 
direction from A to B. Now A (normally A,) will have a 
number of co-factors POR (normally states) with which it is 
jointly associated in causing B. This means the same as the 
rubric “Under certain conditions (PQR) a change in A causes a 
change in B”. Only exceptionally will P (state) rather than A, 
(event) be designated a cause.® 


Applying this to the footprint example, we have (a) in 
the case of the indented sand, B (strictly B,) = indentation, 
POR = properties of sand, local conditions, etc.; A, = creature 
walking, inferred retrodictively from B, (effect) in conjunction 
with POR (co-operating causal factors). In the case of (b) the 
virgin sand, we have A, = creature walking, POR as before, 
B, = indentation, inferred predictively from A, (causal factor) 
in conjunction with PQR (co-operating causal factors). 


Let us now apply this to the case of the shot rabbit. 


(i) Retrodiction. B = state of brain (strictly, B, = changed state 
of brain) at place P, time T; A, = shooting of rabbit at place 
P +10, time T—3. (There are no POR on Smart’s analysis. ) 


(ii) Prediction. A (A,) = (changed) state of brain; B, = shooting 
of rabbit. But Smart now says that “even a superhuman 
intelligence” would need not merely A,, but PQR as well (present 
state of rabbit and of intervening country, etc.) On this distinc- 
tion rests the alleged disparity of the two cases, and Smart’s 
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mistaken view that retrodiction from traces involves no considera- 
tion of co-operating causal factors, as prediction does. Predicting 
B, from A, requires knowledge of PQR, since it is only under 
certain conditions that A, causes B,, and a change in POR may 
modify or counteract the effect B,. But similarly, retrodicting A, 
from B, requires knowledge of PQR; for a change in POR may 
have enabled B, to occur without the occurrence of A,. 


What helps to conceal this similarity, and to make Smart’s 
distinction plausible, is at bottom, I think, our different attitudes 
to PQR in the two cases. Although retrodiction and prediction 
are equally liable to frustration by neglected factors, what is 
neglected is not quite the same. We firmly believe that “the past” 
consists of unique and perfectly determinate events which 
happened exactly as they did, independently of our attempts to 
retrodict and describe them. We cannot alter the past. But 
though past events are outside our control, some future events 
are not. We cannot prevent the cracking of the rail, perhaps, but 
what we can do is to replace it and so to frustrate the predicted 
derailment. In other words, retrodictions cannot be falsified, but 
only weakened by stronger evidence for alternatives; while 
predictions can be not only weakened in this way, but also 
falsified by prevention. Retrodictions and predictions may both 
neglect evidence; but only predictions can neglect the possibility 
of counteraction. 


The puzzle about temporal asymmetry is not that we cannot 
know the future, but that we cannot alter the past. Now of the 
events we can control, some are under our immediate control 
(moving the switch), while others are under remote control 
(illuminating the room). This gives the general relation of 
means to end, which in turn involves the relation of cause and 
effect. Part of the reason why future causes do not have present 
effects is that ends are not means. Temporal asymmetry depends 
on causal asymmetry, and this ultimately, I think, depends on the 
logical asymmetry of the relation “being a sufficient condition 
for” (or, alternatively, on the inconvertibility of hypotheticals). 
It is part of the logic of “cause” that, if A occurs without B, A 
cannot be a cause of B. But it does not infringe the logic of 
“cause” if B occurs without A—this is Mill’s “Plurality of 
Causes”: something else may cause B. Now we can avoid the 
temporal connotation of Mill’s “antecedents” and “consequents” 
by considering merely a set of items AB AB B AB AB AB BB 
AB B. ... If we have reason to believe that this (open) class 
contains no single As, we can say that A is a sufficient condition 
for B. We may, if we like, say that as a matter of fact such sets 
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do occur. We may then reintroduce the time-factor in a number 
of ways: for instance, by following a suggestion of Professor H. 
Dingle* that we “construct” the time-sequence in such a way as to 
preserve as axiomatic the law that causes precede their effects. 


Birmingham University. “4 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


From A Locicat Pornt oF VIEw. By Willard Van Orman Quine. 
Harvard University Press, 1953. vi, 184 p. 


THIS volume consists of a number of papers, blended together 
by alterations and additions to form a connected book. Indeed 
without the preface and the notes at the end on origins, a reader 
might hardly suspect that most of the book was culled from articles. 
In this way it differs markedly from the usual collections of essays. 
Quine is of course an eminent mathematical logician. He is also 
a writer of really beautiful philosophical prose. In this book he 
attacks a grand metaphysical problem which appears to him to be 
connected with his logical investigations. This problem is a 
modern version of the old issue between Platonists, Nominalists, 
and Conceptualists. I shall begin by summarising the book and 
will try to bring out its essential unity. In the second part of this 
review I shall make some comments. 


Summary. 


Chapter I is called ‘On What There Is’. Here Quine is not 
trying to decide such matters as whether there are flying saucers, 
or whether there is oil in Western Australia. The issue is a more 
subtle and typically philosophical one. It is the dispute between 
a person who says that there are only concrete objects and a person 
who says that there are also classes or numbers or universals. 
There is the hard-headed person who says that there are five 
bananas on the table there, but not over and above these the 
mysteriously elusive entity, the number five or the class of bananas 
or the property of bananahood, and there is the soft-headed (but 
tough-bearded) fellow who holds that besides bananas there are 
also some or all of these elusive things. (‘Plato’s beard has fre- 
quently dulled the edge of Occam’s razor.’ p. 2.) 

There is a hoary argument that if we use such a name as 
‘Pegasus’ or ‘the golden mountain’ meaningfully there must in 
some sense be Pegasus or a golden mountain. For how could these 
expressions have meaning unless there was something (Pegasus or 
the golden mountain) which was meant? This is to confuse 
meaning with naming. “The golden mountain’ has meaning but 
-names nothing. ‘The evening star’ and ‘the morning star’ have 
different meanings, but name the same thing. If we are asked 
about this elusive entity, the meaning, we can reply that there is 
no such thing: we can refuse to use the word ‘meaning’ as a 
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substantive and say simply that some words or sentences do, and 
some do not, have meaning, i.e. are or are not significant. Once 
we rid ourselves of the confusion between meaning and naming, 
we see that there is no ontological commitment in using adjectives 
(such as ‘red’, ‘golden’, ‘mountainous’ or ‘significant’). Further- 
more, Russell’s theory of descriptions shows us how we can altogether 
eliminate names and noun phrases from language. When this has’ 
been done, the only way in which we can involve ourselves in 
logical commitments, says Quine, is by our use of bound variables. 
For example if we say ‘(x) (dog x . white x)’ we imply the existence 
of a white dog but not of doghood or whiteness. If we were to 
write the formula ‘(Hx) (Fx . Gx)’ ‘F’ and ‘G’ would be not variables 
but schematic letters. We could only involve ourselves in the 
presupposition of properties as entities if we treated ‘F’ 
and ‘G’ as variables, by quantifying over them, by writing 
‘(ax) (AF) (G) (Fx .Gx)’ for example. Classical mathematics, 
according to this test, is up to its neck in ontological com- 
mitments, as the example of prime numbers over a million 
shows: (Hx) (prime x. x>104). 


But does a mathematician who says ‘there is a number that 
is prime and greater than a million’ commit himself to the existence 
of numbers? Classical mathematics quite happily mentions 
numbers, classes of numbers, classes of classes of numbers, and so 
on. (Even when there is no way of constructing members of such 
classes.) According to Quine this is to embrace a Platonistic 
ontology. But have we not been taught that mathematics is 
analytic, that its truth is independent of what is in the world ? 
Quine wants to say that classical mathematics postulates classes 
in the same sort of way that physics postulates electrons and 
protons. This can clearly be made plausible only by in some way 
or other rejecting the view that mathematics is analytic. Quine 
does so by attacking the meaningfulness of the analytic-synthetic 
distinction itself. This leads us to Chapter II. 


What do we mean by ‘analytic’ ? We come to feel that there 
must be a distinction between analytic and synthetic from the 
consideration that truth must in general depend upon both (1) the 
facts of the case and (2) the conventions of language. Thus the 
truth of ‘snow is white’ depends partly on the facts, partly on the 
conventions of language (for instance on our not using ‘white’ 
to mean what ‘red hot’ now means). If we then think of the 
truth of a statement as analysable into a factual component and a 
linguistic component, it is very tempting to suppose that there 
are some statements, analytic ones, whose factual component is 
null. This is the first of what Quine calls the two dogmas of 
empiricism. The second dogma is the correlative one of supposing 
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that each meaningful statement is a logical construction out of 
statements that refer only to immediate experiences (whose truth 
would depend minimally on the linguistic component). Quine 
questions these dogmas by attacking the meaningfulness of 
‘analytic’. Every suggested definition of ‘analytic’ is rejected as 
unclear. Suppose ‘analytic’ is defined in terms of ‘impossibility’, 
say, or ‘synonymy’. Quine asks for a clear explanation of the 
meaning of ‘impossibility’ or ‘synonymy’ that does not take us back 
to the notion of analyticity. None appears to be forthcoming. 
(And Quine conducts his self-imposed wild goose chase with 
admirable subtlety and attention to detail which is worth the 
consideration of all who too easily assume that they know what 
they mean by ‘analytic’.) 


Quine diagnoses the source of our trouble as the tendency to 
regard the sentence as the unit of significance. (Though this of 
course was an improvement on the old idea of the term as the unit 
of significance.) According to Quine the unit of significance is 
nothing less than our whole language. (In this progress from the 
term to the sentence to the whole of language Quine is remarkably 
reminiscent of Bradley’s Principles of Logic.) Quine thinks of 
language as like a field of force whose boundary conditions are 
experience. Sensory as opposed to theoretical statements are just 
those that are near the boundary, but no sharp line can be drawn. 
Statements are experiential only in the sense that in the light of 
recalcitrant experience we are more likely to revise these statements 
than we are to revise others. But we might save these statements 
by a radical alteration of our system in its parts far removed from 
the boundary. No statement is in principle immune: revision 
of even the law of excluded middle has been proposed as a method 
of simplifying quantum mechanics. In general science consists 
in the endeavour so to organise our language that it has the simplest 
and neatest possible structure compatible with the experiential 
boundary conditions. We can do this partly by deleting sentences 
like ‘there are no black swans’ but we may also do it by a more 
wholesale revision of our theoretical laws, and perhaps by an even 
more radical and thoroughgoing overhaul, involving perhaps the 
revision of our logical or mathematical laws. Hence no sharp line 
can be drawn between logical and scientific statements. It now 
appears less unplausible that in discussing mathematics we should _ 
concern ourselves with ontological questions. There is only a 
difference in degree between the question ‘are there electrons ?’ 
and the question ‘are there classes?’ Each resolves itself into a 
question of the revision of our language system. 


Chapter III discusses certain logical difficulties that linguistic 
scientists get into, but it is somewhat peripheral to the main theme. 
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So also is the next chapter. Some philosophers have held that there 
is no important difference between names like ‘Julius Caesar’ and 
adjectives like ‘red’. ‘Julius Caesar’, they have said, is simply a 
word that applies to all portions of space-time within a certain 
closed region. Quine gives a very ingenious refutation of this view. 


Quine sees the logistic school of mathematical philosophers as 
the modern Platonists: the intuitionists are the modern con- 
ceptualists and the formalists the modern nominalists. The logistic 
programme is to translate all mathematics into the language of set 
theory. In Chapter V Quine gives us some of his most important 
contributions in this field. He first of all shows how all notions 
of logic necessary for mathematics can be defined in terms of three 
primitive ones, alternative denial (Sheffer’s stroke function), 
universal quantification, and «. (‘xey’ means ‘x is a member of y’ 
when y is a class, otherwise it means that x and y are identical.) 
Definitions are given of negation, conjunction and disjunction, 
material implication and equivalence, existential quantification, 
class inclusion, identity, definite description, and class abstraction. 
Quine now outlines the system of his New Foundations for Mathe- 
matical Logic (1937) (referred to as ‘NF’). He first of all gives 
one postulate and five rules. The postulate is: 


PI (xc y) 3 ((yc¢ x) 3 (x=y)) 
(a class is determined by its members). 


The third rule is 
R3__ If ‘x’ does not occur in » then (Hx) (y) ((yex)=9) 


is a theorem. 


However Pi together with R3 leads to Russell’s paradox. 
This can be got over by allowing only ‘stratified’ formule. (This 
is a slightly less drastic type restriction than Russell’s original 
one.) Nevertheless this has unnatural and inconvenient conse- 
quences. We get not one universe class, one null class, one number 
O, I, 2, etc., but a universe class for each type, a null class for each 
type, and numbers 0, I, 2, . . . for each type. Quine therefore 
searched for a system without the theory of types. His method 
was as follows : we allow unstratified formule but limit R3 explicitly 
to stratified formule : 


R3’ If ¢ is stratified and does not contain ‘x’ 
(Hx) (y) ((yex)=¢) is a theorem. 


We now get unique universe and null classes, and unique 
numbers, 0, I, 2,... 
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This system does not require the Axiom of Infinity, because 
V or %(x=x) has infinitely many members, including A, {A}, 
{{A}}, {{{A}}, etc. 

Quine has a system stronger than NF. This is the system of 
his Mathematical Logic, revised edition 1951, referred to as ‘ML’. 
ML replaces R3 by two rules, a rule of class existence and a rule of 
elementhood. The trouble with NF is concerned with the law of 
mathematical induction. This states that if @ is a condition which 
holds for o, and holds for x-+1 when it holds for x, then it holds 
for every natural number. The proof of this in NF fails for 
unstratified . Certain important theorems, such as the theorem 
that there is no last natural number, fail if we are not allowed 
mathematical induction for unstratified ». There is no such 
breakdown in ML, which is hence an importantly stronger system 
than NF. However, increased strength normally brings with it 
increased risk of inconsistency. It is therefore fortunate that 
Wang has shown ML to be consistent if NF is. NF thus continues 
to have a derivative importance. 


Chapter VI brings us back to the main metaphysical theme. 
We may recall that according to Quine the test of the ontological 
commitments of a language or part of language is the variables 
over which we quantify. (He is of course not concerned with 
ordinary language but with proposed refinements of scientific 
language.) Are we to countenance classes? If these are entities 
they are abstract entities. Classes must not be confused with 
aggregates, such as heaps. In the restricted predicate calculus 
there is, according to Quine’s criterion, no commitment to classes 
as entities because the only variables quantified over are individual 
variables. The extension from the restricted to the extended 
predicate calculus is formally very natural in a way that belies 
the importance of the step involved. For example in the restricted 
predicate calculus we have the rule of existential generalisation 
which enables us to go from Fy=Fy, say, to (dx) (Fy=Fx). Now 
if we treat our predicate letters like our individual variables our 
tule of existential generalisation would lead us from (y) (Gy=Gy) 
to (HF) (y) (Fy=Gy) and, by substitution, to (HF) (y) (Fy=9) 
where 9 is any condition on y. This extension of predicate logic 
involves us, if Quine’s criterion is right, in a vast ontological 
commitment wider even than the realm of universals mirroring 
the realm of predicates that can be written in language, since 
according to Cantor’s theory the realm of classes is not denumerable 
and the set of conditions that can be written down is denumerable. 
Furthermore we get Russell’s paradox unless we introduce certain 
restrictions. Classical mathematics has as its basis extended 
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quantification theory with such restrictions as allow us to avoid 
Russell’s paradox without disturbing Cantor’s result. But note 
what a disorderly realm of universals we have let ourselves in for, 
vast beyond the vastness of the denumerably infinite. There is 
however a more restrained way of treating predicate letters as 
variables, in which we think of classes as conceptual in nature, our 
own creations. First of all we have a language L, (the restricted 
predicate calculus), whose variables range over concrete objects. 
Then L, is a language permitting quantification over possible 
predicates in L,, and so on. The sum of all these languages is a 
language Lw. It is actually possible to specify Ly by direct rules 
instead of by per impossibile summing an infinite series of languages. 
When we do this we get a theory of classes similar to NF but with 
special restrictions on R2 and R3. This theory of classes is closely 
akin to that of Weyl. In effect it prohibits impredicative definitions. 


This conceptualist theory of classes does not require classes to 
exist beyond those corresponding to expressible conditions. If 
Cantor’s theory were all that was obstructed we could say ‘ good 
riddance’, but unfortunately there are theorems in the more desirable 
parts of mathematics that cannot be proved in Ly, for example 
the theorem of the least upper bound. But though the conceptualist 
treatment of classes is not strong enough to give us all of classical 
mathematics, it is intuitively persuasive. We might say that the 
conceptualist allows only those classes which admit of ordered 
generation. The nominalist rejects even the conceptualist system 
as differing from Platonism only in slightly reducing its ontological 
adventures—he goes the whole hog, heroically forswearing quanti- 
fication over classes altogether. He gives up trying to believe 
classical mathematics and regards it as a game whose rules he is 
able to formulate. However it is queer that a meaningless game 
should be essential for science. He therefore would also like to 
show that whatever classical mathematics does for science can be 
done equally, though perhaps less simply, by a really nominalist 
system, unaided by a meaningless mathematical game, whose 
mere syntax is describable by his methods. And this is difficult. 


Chapter VII is concerned with the definition of truth in formal 
systems. Quine finds ‘true’ far more amenable than ‘analytic’. 
Chapter VIII deals with the difficulties which arise when we 
introduce modal concepts into quantification theory. Chapter IX 
deals with the puzzle of (Hx) (Fx V ~Fx) which is a law of logic 
and yet seems to depend on an empirical fact for its truth (the 
non-emptiness of the universe). An interesting solution of this 
problem, different from Quine’s, has, by the way, been given recently 
by Lejewski in an article “Logical Existence’ in the British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 5, pp. 104-119 (1954). 
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Comment. 


_ Quine’s whole outlook depends on his principle that an entity 
is assumed by a theory if and only if it must be counted among the 
values of the bindable variables in the theory. Some logicians 
find Quine’s principle all too plausible. J. G. Kemeny calls it a 
‘most reasonable principle’ (Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. XIX, 
p. 135). (But contrast Lejewski, op. cit.) Others find it quite 
baffling. At first sight there is no more in it than a naive reading 
of the existential quantifier as ‘there exists a. . .’ and an equally 
naive supposition that ‘there exists a . . .’ is always used in the 
way it is in ‘there exists a big waterfall near Buffalo’. Quine does 
not deny, of course, that we can use words in such a way as to appear 
to presuppose queer entities without in fact doing so. For example 
if we were to say ‘this table has the property of brownness’ we 
would appear to be saying that there is such a thing in the world as 
the property of brownness. Nevertheless, Quine would say, this 
locution is really harmless, because it can be translated into the 
perfectly aseptic one: ‘this table is brown’. On the other hand 
if we say ‘this table has some property that no other table has’ 
(that is if we quantify over. predicate variables) then no such 
translation becomes possible. 

It now would seem that Quine’s criterion should not only 
commit us to an ontology of Platonic forms but also to an ontology 
containing such even more dubious entities as the organic state. 
For it is a commonplace that though it is statements about Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and Hans, Adolf, and Fritz that give cash value 
to such statements as ‘England declared war on Germany’, no 
translation from nation statements to person statements is possible. 
This is because of the greater openness or generality of nation 
statements. So, according to Quine’s criterion, to say ‘England 
declared war on Germany’ must be to countenance the entity 
England over and above Tom, Dick, Harry, etc., and the entity 
Germany over and above Hans, Adolf, Fritz, etc. 


Our Platonistic New Zealander, Professor Prior, has conceded 
this point. He has said that he felt no uneasiness at Tecognising 
the Organic State as an entity. He could not thumb his nose at it 
unless it existed! (‘Entities’, in this journal, vol. 32 (1954), 
p- 167.) Quine’s reply would probably be different: that he is 
not concerned with ordinary language, which no doubt would 
commit us to a whole gamut of dubious entities, but with a recon- 
structed and purified language. The only restriction on purifying 
language is that our language must be able to express anything 
useful for scientific purposes. Maybe a truly scientific discourse 
about warfare would mention only persons, and perhaps sets of 
persons, sets of sets of persons, etc. If this brought us back to 
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Platonism it would at any rate bring us back to a Platonism of a 
relatively harmless kind. There might be sets in our heaven, but 
no neo-Hegelian States. 


But just what is it to commit ourselves to a Platonic ontology ? 
If I say that this table has some property that no other table has, 
in what way does this commit-me to saying that there are in the 
world not only tables, but abstract entities, properties? What is 
countenancing abstract entities if it is not just quantifying over 
predicates ? If Quine says ‘beware of quantifying over predicates, 
because quantifying over predicates is countenancing abstract 
entities’ then quantifying over predicates begins to seem meta- 
physical and dangerous. But then, if we ask what this metaphysical 
and dangerous-looking expression ‘countenancing abstract entities’ 
means (and surely it has no very clear meaning), and we are told 
‘countenancing abstract entities is doing such things as quantifying 
over predicates’, then countenancing abstract entities begins to 
look harmless and non-metaphysical again. In order to resolve 
this Nominalist-Platonist dilemma a great deal of painstaking 
work needs to be done. We could, for example, consider a language 
in which no words such as ‘property’ or ‘class’ occurred, and in 
which there were no abstract nouns. We should then have to 
consider how such a language could be extended in a ‘Platonistic’ 
way: that is, we should consider how we might teach the use of 
such 2 word as ‘property’. We could not give strict rules of 
translation, but we would explain how certain ‘nominalistic’ 
statements counted for or against a given ‘Platonistic’ statement.. 
We should see how, without strict rules being given, a person could 
‘catch on’ to property talk, class talk, and so on. We should see 
also how, since rules are normally taught by the technique of ‘and 
so on’, it would be absurd to ask for strict definitions and trans- 
lations. Indeed we should have to go through most of Wittgen- 
stein’s manoeuvres in the Philosophical Investigations. And after 
all this we should see that the language game we play with ‘there 
is a...’ in ‘there is a property that this table has and no other 
table has’ is different from the one we play with ‘there is a unicorn 
in Lybia’. We should also have to examine statements like ‘there 
is a prime number between Io and 20’ and see how it differs from 
both of the above examples. 


I do not want to say that all this, in the face of a determined 
Platonist (or Nominalist) would be easy. For example, if one 
pointed out that one cannot see a property in the way that one 
could see a unicorn, or that: properties. are not localisable in space 
and time as unicorns are, this might be taken as just an interesting 
fact about the sort of thing properties are, how they differ from > 
unicorns, and ‘not as a fact about the different sorts of language. - 
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game we play with ‘property’ on the one hand and ‘unicorn’ on the 
other. But we seem to know these facts quite independently of 
Sense experience. The next thing to do would be to ask the 
determined Platonist how he knows these interesting facts about 
the more abstract entities of the universe. (It is quite clear how 
we know facts about the way we use words.) A Platonic ontology 
is thus all too easily bound up with some sort of epistemology of 
intellectual intuition, and this would be one more place in which to 
attack it. We must not forget that, if the approach I suggest is 
tight, the Nominalist is almost as much in error as the Platonist. 
He is just as far as the Platonist from appreciating the oddness of 
the question ‘are there classes ?’ and differs only in answering it 
negatively. A further complication which fogs the issue is that 
there is a perfectly good sense that can be given to the Platonist- 
nominalist dispute. That is, the dispute might be one merely of 
whether we should try to live our scientific life using a language 
without such words as ‘property’ or ‘set’ or abstract nouns, or 
whether we should adopt certain extensions of this language game. 
And if a person decides to live in a frugal way, who is to stop him ? 


The question of how the Platonist knows his Platonistic facts 
is one that seems to require for its answer an invocation of 
intellectual intuition. Quine, however, would deny this very 
point. He would say that the question of whether we should 
admit classes as entities is on a par with that of whether we should 
admit electrons as entities. He would say that it is a question of 
what language we should adopt for scientific theorising and that 
‘are there sandhills in Arabia ?’ and ‘are there classes ?’ differ only 
in degree : a negative answer to the one would involve us in a slight 
modification of our total language, whereas a negative answer to 
the other would involve us in a radical change. By denying the 
validity of the analytic-synthetic distinction Quine is able to deny 
that there is a sharp distinction between pure logic and science or 
between science and metaphysics. Quine certainly shows that there 
are statements that it would be impossible to classify as definitely 
analytic or definitely synthetic, but his arguments do not show that 
we are never entitled to use the distinction. It would be equally 
impossible to provide a definite criterion for ‘orange’ and ‘yellow’ 
which would never leave us in doubt about intermediate shades. 
This by no means destroys the validity of the distinction between 
orange and yellow. I myself, in this journal (May 1951), have also 
questioned the universal legitimacy of the analytic-synthetic 
distinction. Nothing that Quine has done, it seems to me, shows 
that there are no factually empty statements. Given a statement 
that is almost factually empty you can no doubt find another that. 
is even more factually empty, but to show that there is no smallest 
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positive quantity is far from showing that there is no valid distinction 
between nothing and something. Quine relapses into a sort of 
idealistic logic, reminiscent of Bradley and Bosanquet. ‘Total 
language is like a field of force whose boundary conditions are 
experience. A conflict with experience at the periphery occasions 
readjustments in the interior of the field. Truth values have to be 
redistributed over some of our statements. Reévaluation of some 
statements entails a reévaluation of others, because of their logical 
interconnections—the logical laws being in turn simply certain 
further statements of the system, certain further elements of the 
field’ (p. 42). There is something of a difficulty here. The meaning 
of a sentence depends on its logical liaisons with other sentences. 
Hence to change a logical law is not just to redistribute truth values. 
However it is fairly clear what is the view that Quine is trying to 
advocate. For an acute criticism of it I should like to refer the 
reader to an article by A. Hofstadter: ‘The Myth of the Whole: 
A Consideration of Quine’s View of Knowledge’, Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 51, pp. 397-417 (1954). 

I have suggested that a careful investigation of the use of 
‘property’, ‘class’, etc., would show us the part that these words 
play in language, and would also show us how the words ‘there 
isa. . .’ function in this sort of case. For example, if I say ‘there 
is a quality of a great general that Napoleon lacked’ I am laying 
myself open to challenge. I am not asserting that in heaven there 
is at least one entity of the genus guality. I am playing a certain 
sort of game, the sort of game that may have to be continued by 
saying ‘Napoleon was not modest, and do you think a man could 
be a great general without being modest ?’ This is the sort of 
backing that ‘there is a quality . . .. demands: it is not the onto- 
logical sort of backing that ‘there is a lion in Arabia’ demands. 
(The best way of backing the latter statement would be to produce 
the lion.) If we investigate the logic of abstract words like ‘property’ 
or ‘class’ in this sort of way they may come to lose their mystery 
for us, and we may well be tempted, like certain writers, such as 
Warnock, to dismiss Quine’s Nominalist-Platonist worries as 
uninteresting. In this we should be mistaken. For there are 
uses of the words ‘property’ and ‘class’ in mathematics that are 
very difficult to understand. If we keep the controversy within 
the context of mathematics there are puzzles enough to torment us. 


Suppose I make an assertion of the form : ‘there is a number 2 
such that P(n)’. This would ordinarily be thought of as inviting 
a challenge. The challenge to ‘There is a lion in Arabia’ could be 
met by producing the lion, and similarly ‘there is a number » such 
that P(n)’ could be defended by calculating a number that satisfies 
P(n). To say ‘there is a number » such that P(n)’ is thus naturally — 
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construable as ‘there is a method whereby I could (in principle at 
any rate) exhibit for you a number such that P(n)’. If asked to 
‘defend myself I could either produce you the number or teach you 
a method which could in principle get you m. And calculating 
and teaching methods of calculation are both familiar types of 
human behaviour. (Quine might object that to say ‘there is a 
method. . .’ is tantamount to admitting objectionable Platonic 
entities, methods, but we should be able to deal with this sort of 
move by now.) It is a consequence of Cantor’s theory, however, 
that seis and properties are not denumerable, whereas methods 
certainly are. (All methods can be given by a written specification, 
and these specifications can then be ordered lexicographically.) 
It therefore begins to look as though the attempt to reduce sets 
and properties to computational methods must break down for 
classical mathematics. How shall we escape from this puzzle 
except either by a retreat to Platonism (saying that we cannot 


_ explain class talk in terms of challenge-response talk and that 


classes are self-subsistent entities that we discover) or by saying 
that certain parts of classical mathematics are meaningless ? 
Both alternatives are unpalatable. If it were only a matter of 
Cantor’s theory we could shed it without regrets, but there are 
fundamental theorems in classical analysis whose proofs mention 
sets in a way that is unclear. I do not for a moment believe that 
Platonism is entailed by mathematics, and I have doubts about 
whether we must give up the parts of analysis rejected by the 
intuitionists. There is a first rate philosophical problem here, and 
the treatment of Quine by certain philosophers (e.g. Warnock : 
“Metaphysics in Logic’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
vol. 51, 1950-51, pp. 197-222), is too cavalier. Until we can see 
‘Quine’s difficulties in the context of the philosophy of mathematics, 
and then deal with them, we have not done our job. 


Some, though not all, of Quine’s difficulties come from his 
acceptance of the logistic programme. If he were content to 
introduce the number system genetically (as for example, Kleene 
does in his Introduction to Metamathematics), certain difficulties 
would disappear. If we define numbers as classes of classes, after 
the manner of Russell, we have two alternatives. If we accept some 
sort of doctrine of types we need an axiom of infinity, which is a 
physical hypothesis and not the sort of thing we should expect 


_ within pure mathematics. If we can reject the theory of types 


we can do without the axiom of infinity: we can guarantee the 


_ existence of an infinite set of classes, namely the null class, the class 


whose only member is the null class, the class whose only member is 
the class whose only member is the null class, and soon. Moreover, 
rejection of the theory of types saves us from splitting up every 
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natural number into an infinity of distinct entities (one for each. 
type). Thus the rejection of the theory of types would appear ‘to 
be more natural. But is it more natural? The above difficulties 
do not beset us if we reject the logistic basis for arithmetic and 
introduce the numbers genetically. And it does seem to me 
(perversely perhaps) that it is the theory of types that is natural. 
It does seem to me nonsense to say that a class is or is not a member 
of itself, or that one of Jane Austen’s novels is or is not a member 
of the set of sets of novels. (Just as the square root of two neither 
is nor is not yellow.) Of course Quine’s assertion that what is 
natural is to reject the theory of types gains strength from the 
homogeneity of his proposed reconstructed language. It could 
mention no abstract entities other than classes—there could be no 
possibility of oddities like ‘ingenuity is not yellow’ or ‘the con- 
stitution of Australia is not equilateral’. The only oddities would 
be those like ‘the set {x, y, z} is not a member of the set {x, y, z}’ 
or ‘the set {x, y, z} is not a member of the set whose only member 
is the set whose only member is {x, y, z}’. And perhaps it is not 
so unnatural to reject the theory of types and to regard these odd 
sentences as expressing truths. It is indeed a matter of convention 
whether we adopt a theory of types or some other expedient for 
avoiding paradoxes. If one looks at a formalised language against 
the background of living language, however, many of the odd 
truths with which we should be landed if we rejected the theory of 
types do appear like useless and freely idling shafts irresponsibly 
added on to a gearbox. sd 2 
One final remark. If one accepts Strawson’s distinction 
between sentences and statements (Introduction to Logical Theory, 
pp. 3-4) a good deal of Quine’s book would need thinking out again. 
(No doubt we should have to go very carefully into the language 
games we play with ‘sentence’ and those we play with ‘statement’ 
in an attempt to convince Quine that our talk of ‘statements’ is 
not a self-committal to an ontology of subsistent entities.) For 
example Strawson has shown quite clearly that ‘meaningful’ and 
‘meaningless’ are predicates applicable to sentences, while ‘true’ 
and ‘false’ are predicates applicable to statements. Now is it 
sentences or statements that are or are not analytic? Again, 
pape could have dealt with the paradox of the liar more simply if 
had made use of the sentence-statement distinction. Further- 
more, we should have to give up as meaningless the expression 
‘true-in-L’. 
This is an important book, extremely well written, full of 
important discoveries, and with a spice of unsolved philosophicak 
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‘THe PuivosopHy oF J. S. Mitt. By R. P. Anschutz. Oxford, 
At the Clarendon Press, 1953. 184 p. 


In so far as the aim of this book is to discover a similar 
pattern of development in every branch of Mill’s philosophy, it is 
entirely successful. In his search for this pattern, Anschutz 
argues that Mill’s work cannot be characterised simply by “catch- 
words” such as empiricist, rationalist, positivist, utilitarian, for, 
while some of these descriptions are at times applicable, the whole 
of his philosophy is more complex than any such designation 
would lead us to expect. 


The pattern that Anschutz finally discovers is revealed in all 
Mill’s work as a progression from a nominalist type of position 
to a realist one, even though the development is not contem- 
poraneous in every field. E.g., his decision that the propositions 
of mathematics deal with realities was made much later than a 
similar decision about the propositions of physics and logic. This 
development in the scientific field was paralleled by the develop- 
ment from Utilitarianism to Individualism in his social theory. 
In this fairly brief survey, Anschutz takes a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole of Mill’s work, beginning with the ethics and politics 
and ending with the theories of induction, syllogism and mathe- 
matics. In each case, he has been concerned to highlight the 
inconsistencies in Mill’s position, and the virtue of his work lies 
in the fact that he neither dismisses Mill as a thinker because 
such inconsistencies cannot be resolved nor attempts to explain 
them away. He does, however, try to account for them and to 
show that in every field they can be reduced to the basic dichotomy 
already mentioned. Anschutz sums up: “in ethics he could not 
make up his mind whether his final allegiance was to the principle 
of utility or to the principle of individuality; in logic he some- 
times endorses a realist and sometimes a nominalist theory of 
universals” (chapter X, par. 12). While it might be conceded 
to Anschutz that -Mill’s most valuable contribution to philosophy 
is what he calls the realist strand, I am not sure that he has 
established that it was any more central to Mill’s thinking than 
the other strands he discusses. Nevertheless, in working to this 
conclusion, he gives a particularly clear exposition of the various 
_ views found in Mill’s work and their. relation to one another, 
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including the parallel lines of development in the different fields. 
of philosophy. 

In this connexion, Anschutz argues that Mill could not solve 
a number of questions because he was too deeply rooted in certain 
philosophic traditions (e.g., Utilitarianism) to discard certain 
theories entirely, yet he was more fully aware than any other 
philosopher of his day of the problems involved in them. His 
attempt to deal with such problems, combined with his desire not 
to abandon older faiths, led him into insoluble difficulties. As 
Anschutz shows, the important point is, however, not his failure 
to solve all problems but his recognition of the problems in the 
first place. Anschutz brings this out particularly well in his 
discussion of Mill’s political philosophy. 

Thus, in dealing with democracy, Mill cannot see how to 
prevent the rule of the majority (as achieved by representative 
government) from falling into a tyranny of the majority with 
the raising to power of groups with no tradition of culture or 
government, how to prevent liberty and the fight for liberty from 
being reduced to a quest for equality and “collective mediocrity”. 
Mill foresaw correctly the dangers of regimentation involved in 
the development of 19th century political thinking. 


Anschutz is also successful, to some extent, in presenting 
Mill’s work as a whole. He is in fact careful to emphasize the 
unity of his philosophy by including chapters such as the one 
entitled “Doctrine of the Two Schools” to link the different 
sections. This chapter discusses the opposition between empiricist 
and intuitionist schools of philosophy and connects the section on 
social theory with that on logic, for Mill regarded logic as the 
common ground of experientialists and intuitionists and regarded 
his own logic as a text-book for the Lockean school. I feel, 
however, in spite of the linking section and the relations and 
parallels in the two theories, that they tend to form two distinct 
discussions, each of which needs much fuller treatment to resolve: 
the problems Anschutz raises. In general, the failure to develop 
theories sufficiently is more detrimental to the section on logic 
than to the one on politics. 


In other ways, also, the work could have been better ordered. 
Mill’s epistemology needs fuller study, if, as Anschutz suggests 
in his conclusion, Mill’s theory of syllogism and particulars rests 
solidly on that of Locke and Berkeley. A brief account of 
historical empiricism is given in chapter IV but it is not developed 
before the conclusion. Likewise, the conclusion contains quite a 
detailed section on Comte. If, as Anschutz suggests here, the 
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distinction between metaphysical and positivist views is important 
for Mill’s logic, the essential features of such theories should 
have been brought out earlier. 

Again, the short biography of Whewell given in chapter IX, 
while relevant as an explanation of Mill’s tardiness in developing 
a theory of mathematics, could have been presented before this, 
as Whewell’s views had already been mentioned several times. 

Anschutz’s book is descriptive in so far as he is concerned, 
above all, to give an account of Mill’s theories and the back- 
ground to them, but he does also suggest, in passing, criticisms 
of some of Mill’s positions. Since he avoids a purely descriptive 
approach, it would have been better if he could have worked out 
some of his objections to Mill’s views in more detail. It is not 
even clear at times whether Anschutz is agreeing or disagreeing 
with Mill, although it is obvious that he considers Mill to be more 
nearly on the right track in some views than in others. 


Some of his criticisms are excellent. In chapter II, he praises 
Mill’s preference for the active type of character. over the passive, 
but he criticizes Mill for failing to develop a theory of “per- 
manent” interests in society. Such a theory, Anschutz claims, 
could have made a positive contribution to the theory of ethics. 
Again, in chapter III he discusses well Mill’s failure to dis- 
tinguish satisfactorily between the private and public part of the 
self. 

Other criticisms are not so satisfactory. Moreover, lack of 
argument obscures the fact that they do not always meet Mill’s 
point. E.g., Anschutz quotes a passage (chapter II, paragraph 
II) in support of the virtue of eccentricity. Mill suggests that 
herein lies the remedy for “collective mediocrity” and the 
“despotism of custom”. Anschutz argues that this is “bohemian 
nonsense”, that the development of individuality is a matter of 
assimilating tradition as embodied in human institutions and that, . 
although such tradition is open to correction, it is wrong to, 
suggest that the “finer spirits of the community” must exist in 
opposition to it. It is, he argues, always a matter of working 
within it. 

While I think Anschutz is right in maintaining that human 
action is never purely individual, it is, nevertheless, not simply a 
matter of working within institutions. It could still be the case, 
_ as Mill argues, that the opposition to custom has value, that it is 

good for a man to be prepared to fight conformity, to be different 
from other men, even if he cannot help resembling them. In other 
words, while Anschutz’s criticism draws attention to the simple 
individualism in Mill’s theory, it does not follow, as Anschutz 
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suggests, that Mill is talking “bohemian nonsense” in his praise of 
eccentricity. 

Likewise, even though Anschutz is right in pointing out that 
Mill, in advocating complete freedom of speech and publication, 
overlooks a number of difficulties, his own implied defence of 
the censorship of pornographic literature (chapter III, paragraph 
13) requires more consideration, as it is based on the ground that 
‘such literature induces people to act in “undesirable” ways, that 
we need to consider “the greatest good of the greatest number”. 
Anschutz’s own discussion of Utilitarianism suggests that the 
last ground is a very shaky one and Anschutz himself sees the 
difficulty in terms such as “undesirable”. 


His criticism (chapter III, paragraph 12) of Mill’s view that 
radical opinion, even if it justifies tyrannicide, should be tolerated, 
even if acts of anarchy are punished, also needs fuller develop- 
ment. Our opinion of the moral worth of, say, a Communist who 
refuses to sabotage capitalism is irrelevant to the question 
whether a democratic state should ban the holding of Communist 
opinions. Yet Anschutz appeals to such irrelevant considerations. 
Even if it were true that such action automatically followed on 
such beliefs, the right to hold certain views is a different right 
from that to engage in the corresponding activities and Mill could 
be right in advocating freedom of opinion. Historically, it is 
quite common for a state to tolerate anarchist opinion while 
banning anarchist action, although I think it could be claimed that 
to ban activities is, equally with the banning of opinion, an 
infringement of liberty. In general, in the field of social theory, 
both Anschutz and Mill would need to examine more closely 
theories of common good, and to take greater account of. the 
conflict of interest in society. 


On the logical side, Anschutz’s work has the same faults and 
virtues. He brings out clearly the different theories of universals 
offered by Mill in his theory of syllogism and his theory of 
induction. He presents (chapter VI) a good discussion of some 
aspects of Mill’s methods, particularly the purposes which Mill 
hoped to achieve by them. . . 


Thus he shows how induction by enumeration could not 
Prove a “law of nature” (in Mill’s sense) and so induction by 
elimination was introduced, to be treated as a process of analysis 
rather than generalisation. It becomes a matter of determining 
the causal connexion between universals in different .sets of 
particulars. Anschutz argues that Mill constantly assumes that 
we are able to describe the state of the whole universe at the 
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moment immediately preceding or succeeding the event whose 
cause (or effect) is under investigation. As Anschutz points out, 
the impossibility of doing this would render Mill’s methods 
useless, even if prior knowledge would permit us to eliminate a 
great deal in the universe as irrelevant to the investigation. 

Again, he is, I think, on firm ground in criticizing Mill’s 
theory of causation (chapter VII, paragraphs 4 and 5). He 
points out that Mill does not always refer to the same thing when 
he uses the term ‘cause’, representing it sometimes as the 
“phenomenal antecedent of an event and sometimes as the under- 
lying tendency, or set of tendencies, which explains it”. 


The weakness of Anschutz’s work in this section lies in the 
fact that some theories need fuller description and some terms 
more careful explanation. I shall discuss here two cases of such 
deficiency. 


In the chapter “The Background of Induction” (chapter V), 
Anschutz discusses the cosmological and physical theories on 
which Mill’s theory of induction is based. He points out that 
Mill distinguishes ‘between “description” and “explanation”. 
Kepler’s law “that the planets move in elliptical orbits” is a 
“typical description”. ‘The typical explanation is Newton’s 
theory that they are moved by the composition of a centripetal 
force towards the sun along with a projectile force away from it, 
and hence they move in elliptical orbits” (chapter V, paragraph 
10). Mill holds that different descriptions of a thing may both 
be true as far as they go but different explanations cannot both 
be true. “Empirical laws” are based on descriptions, uniformities 
which observation and experiment have shown to exist, but they 
are unreliable, as we are not given any reason why they should 
exist. “Laws of nature”, derived from explanation, supply a 
reason why and so are reliable. This distinction between laws “is 
based on the distinction between a ‘phenomenal world’ of ‘actual 
results’ and a real world of ‘tendencies’” (chapter X, paragraph 
3), underlying the surface of experience. 


These distinctions, Anschutz argues, are central to Mill’s 
philosophy, but he nowhere discusses their correctness. It is only 
in the conclusion that he shows that the distinction between 
“description” and “explanation” is not acceptable to all thinkers. 
At this point (chapter X, paragraph 3), he does give a brief 
account of other positions, including that of Comte, who holds 
that there is no logical distinction at all, but he offers no argument 
for the validity of any of the positions mentioned. He does 
criticize Comte’s distinction between theological and scientific 
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ways of thinking, but he does not refute the assertion that the 
distinction between description and explanation, on which Mill’s 
realism is based, is an unreal one. 

This leads to the second point I wish to discuss. What 
exactly does Anschutz mean when he describes a theory as 
“realist”? In Mill’s case, the basis of the description is the 
theory that there are universal laws explaining the real world of 
tendencies, underlying the surface of experience and giving 
certain knowledge higher than the unreliable laws of empirical 
knowledge. This sort of theory, however, would be described as 
metaphysical by some realist thinkers, e.g., Professor Anderson 
of Sydney and, as Anschutz himself admits, Comte. Moreover, 
Mill’s distinction between the world of experience and the “real” 
world of tendencies is similar, as Anschutz shows, to Plato’s 
distinction between “particulars” and “forms”, and, like Socrates, 
he comes very close to maintaining that particulars are not quite 
real. In the same way, he distinguishes between a higher and 
lower level of reality and so is faced with the problem how to 
gain knowledge of the higher level. It is for this reason that he 
falls back on the methods of induction as the way of discovering 
not only empirical laws but also the laws of nature, even though 
these methods, being based on observation, should lead to descrip- 
tions and not explanations. While this development may be 
“unexpected”, as Anschutz says (chapter VI, paragraph 8), for it 
implies that the underlying tendencies are capable of coming to 
the surface of experience, it is, I suggest, an inescapable con- 
clusion for any thinker who holds a theory of dual reality and 
who wishes both levels to be known in a scientific way. 

At times, however, Anschutz seems to mean by “realist” the 
theory that maintains that universals and particulars are real in 
the same logical sense. Summing up Mill’s theory of syllogism 
(chapter VIII, paragraph 16), he says a realist holds “that the 
facts referred to in propositions comprise universals as well as 
particulars” and in the same paragraph he himself says: “In 
dealing with mathematics we are . . . concerned not only with the 
fact that certain conclusions follow from certain premisses, but 
also with the further fact that, in a great many cases, the con- 
clusions . . . are applicable to the real world.” 

In a later chapter, however, he argues (chapter IX) that 
Mill’s theory of mathematics is a realist one because he maintains 
that mathematical propositions are predicated of sets of entities 
underlying experience. ‘Hence the reality underlying appear- 
- ances, as Mill finally conceives it, becomes a sort of inverted — 

hierarchy in four levels. . . . At the base, supporting the rest of — 
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the laws of nature, are the laws of number; above them are the 
laws of extension; above them again are the laws of motion; 
finally, on top, immediately underlying the surface of experience, 
are the other laws of the universe” (chapter IX, paragraph 9). 
This theory takes us back to the dualist view of reality and, as I 
suggested earlier, Anschutz would have to meet the criticism of 
the realists who hold that any distinction between the apparently 
real and ultimately real is metaphysical and illogical. It is 
doubtful whether a belief in “underlying realities” is any more 
realist than a belief in “ultimate reality” of the Hegelian sort. 
There might be no objection to using the term consistently to 
indicate a non-nominalist theory, but this usage would give no 
basis for distinguishing, as Anschutz wishes to do, between 
“intuitionists” and “empiricists”, and no reason for praising Mill 
so highly as a realist. 

In general, however, Anschutz’s book is an excellent brief 
introduction to the more important trends in Mill’s thinking. 
Apart from the major issues, it includes some good minor dis- 
cussions, e.g., the comparison drawn between Bentham’s moral 
theory and Hume’s. Its weakness lies in the indefinite presen- 
tation of Anschutz’s own views. It is significant that the final 
issue between naturalistic and volitionist theories, central to Mill’s 
thinking, is left, at the conclusion of the book, as a query for the 
reader to answer. 

G. KELLy. 


Tue PsycuoLocy oF Poxitics. By H. J. Eysenck. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. xvi, 317 p. 


ForeicN Poricy ANatysis. By Feliks Gross. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954. xxiv, 179 p. 


The dust-jackets of these books make very similar claims. 
Professor Gross’s publishers say boldly : “This is the first attempt 
at an application of a scientific method to the study of foreign 
policy.” Dr. Eysenck’s tell us, a little more modestly: “It is the 
aim of this book to show that Psychology has advanced 
sufficiently to be able to provide factual answers to a number of 
political questions. Science now has something to say about such 
problems as anti-Semitism . . . .”. The books themselves, however, 
are of very different kinds. Eysenck can at least support his 
claims with the results of a great many public opinion polls, 


attitude inventories, and similar data, all analysed according to 


the approved statistical techniques. Gross, on the other hand, 
belongs to the school of thought which believes that an essentially 
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vague statement like: “Ideology is influenced by dynamic and 
changing interests” becomes precise and scientific once one draws 
a little diagram full of circles, arrows and such symbols as In, 
Ing. Nothing much is done with the diagrams once they have 
been drawn, and there is no detailed analysis of the relation 
between interests and ideologies. The whole book consists of 
safe and empty generalisations of this kind, set down with an 
irritating air of profundity. On the few occasions when the 
author does touch on genuinely interesting problems, he seems to 
accept, quite uncritically, the official United States line on the 
cold war. Now and then some interesting tit-bits of information 
do creep in: one is pleased to know, for example, that in the 
eighteen-thirties Sheffield manufacturers were putting out a 
special line in scalping-knives for the American Indian trade. For 
the most part, however, this book merely tells us that economics, 
geography and “concepts of national interest” all play a part in 
shaping foreign policy, or that statesmen should not adopt a 
policy until they have carefully considered any possible alterna- 
tive: statements which most of us would be prepared to make 
without the aid of any little diagrams and without feeling 
especially scientific. 

Dr. Eysenck cannot be dismissed so easily. His book has 
two purposes. One is to explain, in fairly simple language, the 
current methods of research in social psychology. The other is 
to put forward a thesis of his own about political opinions. On 
the whole, Eysenck succeeds admirably in the first of these aims. 
Some of the things he says may not be intelligible to the reader 
with absolutely no previous acquaintance with social psychology, 
but most of them will be; and he is careful not to claim too 
much, and to point out the defects of the methods used. This 
book can be recommended to anyone who wants to know, for 
example, what the public opinion pollsters are really up to. 


The chief interest of the book, however, lies in the author’s 
own thesis. Comprehensive questionnaires on political topics 
reveal (not at all surprisingly) that most people’s opinions are 
more or less consistently “conservative” or “radical”: people who 
think, for example, that women teachers who marry should be 
allowed to keep their jobs are also likely to favour giving up part 
of our national sovereignty in the interests of peace. And so on. 
Such opinions are not only correlated with one another but also 
with the way people vote and with their social status: there is, on 
the other hand, no significant correlation with intelligence. So 
far so banal. But, Eysenck goes on, the statistical technique 


known as factor analysis reveals that we are dealing here, not - 
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with a simple dichotomy between two opposing sets of opinions, 
but with another factor as well. Particular opinions whose 
correlations on the whole lead us to call them conservative are 
found to have a surprisingly high positive correlation with other 
particular opinions which are, on the whole, radical. Thus, while 
most people who believe in religious education are conservative, 
and most pacifists are radical, there is a definite group which 
supports both pacifism and religious education. On the other 
hand there is also a definite group of people whose views are on 
the whole conservative, but who hold radical opinions about birth 
control and companionate marriage. Eysenck concludes that the 
conservative and radical attitudes are cut across by another pair 
of opposing attitudes, which (following William James) he calls 
tender- and tough-mindedness. 


“On the one hand, we find a belief that we must go back to 
religion, that birth control should be illegal, that the double 
standard of morality is bad, that religious education should be 
made compulsory, that our troubles have moral causes, that we 
should give up our sovereignty, abolish the death penalty and 
attempt to cure criminals rather than punish them. The opposing 
set of beliefs approves of companionate marriage, wants to alter 
divorce, licensing and abortion laws, considers the Japanese cruel 
by nature, the Jews too powerful, war inherent in human nature, 
Sunday observance old fashioned, compulsory sterilization 
desirable, women and coloured peoples inferior, and conscientious 
objectors traitors to their country.” 

There is, Eysenck thinks, an important difference between 
conservatism or radicalism on the one hand and tough- or tender- 
mindedness on the other. (You will have guessed for yourself 
that he calls them the R factor and the T factor.) We learn to 
be conservative or radical; we are conditioned to be tough- or 
tender-minded. In learning we control our voluntary muscular 
- responses as the result of our experience of pain and pleasure; . 
in conditioning involuntary, emotional responses are transferred 
from one stimulus to another. “Some types of learning are 
directly useful and produce results which are pleasant. We learn 
_ to ride a bicycle, play cricket, or make love, and the resulting | 
pleasure stamps in the actions which have produced this result. 
On the other hand, we are afraid when we see a bear in the 
wood, or hear bullets whining overhead, or find a bus bearing 
_down onus. These reactions are unpleasant and are conditioned | 
rather than learned; in spite of being unpleasant, however, they 
are exceedingly useful.” ‘The hypothesis is, then, that we acquire 
_ conservative or radical opinions because we find them useful to 
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us, as members of a social class. “There is a considerable 
correlation between social class, status, and political alignment, 
and, quite generally, individuals in our society tend to support 
parties from which they expect definite benefits.” Tough- or 
tender-mindedness, on the other hand, reflects underlying 
emotional and temperamental traits. “Attitudes characterizing 
tough-mindedness are essentially concerned with immediate satis- 
faction of aggressive (war, persecution, hanging, flogging, etc.) 
and sexual (birth control, easier divorce, more abortion, etc.) 
impulses.” There is evidence, we are told, that the tough- 
minded are extraverts and the tender-minded introverts. The 
tough-minded also have high scores, and the tender-minded low 
scores, in tests of aggression and dominance. Fascists are tough- 
minded conservatives and Communists are tough-minded radicals. 


This is certainly a good book of its kind; Eysenck has some- 
thing to say. But this does not necessarily mean that “Science 
has something to tell us” about political attitudes. Chesterton 
remarks somewhere that, whereas a man can _ understand 
entomology only by being an entomologist or an insect, he can 
understand a great deal of anthropology merely by being a man. 
Psychologists are impatient with this kind of remark: they point 
out that many popular beliefs about human nature can be shown 
to be false, and that, as Eysenck puts it, “it requires properly 
conducted experiments to show where common sense is right and 
where it is wrong”. This is true enough; but it is nevertheless a 
little absurd to approach political attitudes as if we really knew 
no more about them than about (say) the mating behaviour of 
insects. We do not need factor analysis to discover that some 
Christians are also pacifists. The point is not that psychological 
research is useless, since it tells us only what we already knew: 
confirmatory evidence is not useless, and it is true that statistical 
evidence does not always confirm popular belief. The point is 
that (at least in this instance) it tells us a good deal less than we 
already knew. The classification of political beliefs into radical 
and conservative, tough- and tender-minded, is really rather 
rough and ready. Perhaps it is the best that factor analysis can 
do; but there are other, more precise methods which can do 
better. It is hardly scientific to confuse a. Tolstoyan anarchist 
with a Fabian socialist. So far as it is just a question of what 
opinions are commonly held together, we shall learn more from 
the history of ideas than from the attitude inventories: at the 
very least, we shall discover that the relations between humani- 
tarianism, religion, patriotism and puritanism are more complex 
than Eysenck’s analysis would suggest. 
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But of course that is not the only question. We have no 
right to assume that the rational and historical connections 
between beliefs are the only ones. “Science” will certainly have 
told us something if it can really help us to distinguish beliefs 
which are more or less rational from those which are “the projec- 
tion of fundamental personality traits”. This whole subject is 
of the utmost importance for ethics (for example) and moral 
philosophers ought to be grateful for any authentic information 
the psychologist can give them. Unfortunately there is not really 
very much authentic information to be had. Eysenck is careful 
to point out that this part of his thesis is “still at the speculative 
level”. And it is not hard to find flaws in it. The points of 
resemblance which he finds between muscular habits and attitudes 
hardly justifies him in practically identifying the two. It is surely 
rash of him to assert without further argument: “It will be clear 
to the reader that those attitudes which combine to create our 
radical or conservative ideology are learned, using the term as 
defined above.” It is not at all clear to this reader that the belief 
that laws favour the rich (for example) is any less the result of 
conditioning (in Eysenck’s sense) than the belief that divorce 
should be made easier. It is certainly not enough to say, as 
Eysenck does, that “the close correspondence between radical or 
conservative attitudes and social class and status” proves that 
these attitudes are learned (in the narrower sense). Indeed this 
argument conflicts with his earlier statement that we learn to 
satisfy our own individual needs but are conditioned to satisfy 
the needs of society. It is presumably the needs of the social 
class as a whole that causes working men to be radical and 
business men to be conservative: certainly the kind of unconscious 
pressure which causes the middle class to acquire “middle class 
attitudes” is the ordinary process of “socialization”, which 
Eysenck regards as conditioning. In any case, the whole distinc- 
tion between individual and social needs is a dubious one. “The 
‘infant learns walking, the multiplication table, the English 
language and so forth; he becomes conditioned to use a pot.” 
But doesn’t society, after all, demand that he shall be able to talk 
and use figures? It is doubtful, then, whether radical or conserva- 
tive attitudes may not, after all, be due to conditioning. It is 
equally doubtful whether tough- or tender-mindedness is not 
learned. Certainly it is not safe to assume that a man who 
supports easier divorce or military preparedness or capital punish- 
ment is merely giving rein to his aggressive or sexual impulses. 
Even the experimental evidence is not always very satisfactory. 
Some of Eysenck’s arguments depend on tests given to 46 
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Communists and 46 Fascists. This would seem to be too small 
and too highly selected a group to be typical of the “tough- 
minded” in general. 


D. H. Monro. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WorLD CITIZENSHIP. By L. Jonathan Cohen. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. viii, 104 p. 


In this book Mr. Cohen attempts to work out, from first 
principles, a policy on international affairs which is to be 
acceptable to all social philosophers. He lays down three criteria 
for such a policy: we should not take a principle for granted 
unless it commands universal agreement; we should not adopt 
two principles which are inconsistent with one another; and, in 
choosing between one system of thought and another, we must 
select the one ‘“‘which does least to impede the reasoned discussion 
of conflicting social policies”. For, Cohen goes on: “Since it is 
arguments about social policy which call social philosophy, as I 
conceive it, into being, it would be self-contradictory for social 
philosophers to obstruct them in any way.” 


In practice it is the last of these criteria that the author 
relies on most. The first is important chiefly because it rules out 
any appeal to moral principles simply as such. Cohen is, he tells 
us, an opponent of “ethical monism”. By this he seems to mean 
both the view that all men do have the same basic moral beliefs 

and the view that some system of moral beliefs is objectively 
true. He does not always distinguish between these two. In 
order to rule out an appeal to morality it is enough, on the first 
of the three criteria, to establish that there is genuine moral 
diversity. But Cohen needs to attack “ethical monism” in the 
second sense in order to forestall an obvious objection to the first 
criterion itself. Why should we bother about universal agreement 
if those who disagree with us are mistaken? Why, for example, 
bother about the Russian point of view if it is based on a false 
‘morality? The author’s “ethical pluralism” seems to be intended 
as an answer to this: we must be prepared to reach an accom- 
modation with moralities which differ from our own. 


The way in which the criteria are applied becomes apparent 
in Cohen’s discussion of the question: ought we normally to obey 
the law? We cannot say that everybody agrees that we should, 
because there are anarchists. But there is nothing self- 
contradictory about holding that we are morally obliged to obey a 
law which, by our own moral standards, ought not to have been 
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‘passed. On the other hand, there is nothing self-contradictory 
about anarchism either. We are left, then, with the third 
criterion ; and it follows from this, we are told, that we ought to 
obey the law, at least as a general rule. The question then arises: 
if we live under more than one legal system, which has the prior 
claim? MHere again it is the third criterion that provides the 
answer. “We owe a supreme allegiance’, Cohen says, to the 
system “which is most widely administered. For by such an 
allegiance we do least to impede that reasoned discussion of social 
policies which we all think worth while”. Further, we do all live, 
Cohen thinks, under more than one system of law: nations are 
now interdependent to such an extent that, whether we realise it 
or not, we are really living in a “polycentric” community, like 
medizval Europe. It follows (and this is the book’s main conten- 
tion) that we should all be citizens of the world first, and of our 
respective countries second. This does not mean, however, that 
we should support world federation here and now: it does mean 
that we should support the gradual creation of institutional 
machinery which will, while leaving as much room as possible 
for national differences, eventually lead to world government. 


However fervently we may wish to agree with Cohen’s: 
conclusions, it seems hardly possible to accept the argument on 
which he bases them. It is an argument very like that of Hobbes. 
Hobbes says that men can never agree about ends, but that they 
can all accept peace and security as an aim, because this is a 
necessary means to any end whatsoever. Cohen says that social 
philosophers cannot agree about moral principles, but can all 
accept the promotion of reasoned discussion as an aim, because 
without reasoned discussion social philosophy cannot proceed. 
And, just as in practice Hobbes erects peace and security into 
an end in itself, which must take absolute precedence over any 
other, so in practice Cohen makes the promotion of reasoned 
discussion a prime requirement, which takes precedence over any 
other. Neither conclusion is really consistent with the moral 
scepticism from which both authors start. But Cohen’s argument 
seems a good deal weaker than Hobbes’, if only because all men 
are not social philosophers. We obviously need to distinguish 
between axioms which social philosophers accept because they 
seem true and procedures which they follow as a matter of 
convenience. It is certainly not self-contradictory, in any strict 
sense, for a social philosopher to believe that, in some particular 
instance, something else is more important than the promotion 
of reasoned discussion. One might as well say that a university 
lecturer, faced with two conflicting theories, must accept the one 
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that can be most easily explained in lectures. One suspects that 
what Cohen really wants to say is that it is right to try to settle 
disputes by reasoned discussion, and wrong to try to settle them 
by force; but that he cannot say so, because he is afraid of being 
accused of “ethical monism”. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he can really arrive at his conclusion without some such 
assumption. 


There is another doubtful premise in the argument: the 
assertion that we now live under more than one system of law. 
This depends on Cohen’s definition of “law”: “‘a system of rules 
administered by specialized social institutions, whether backed by 
force or not”. But it is not so certain that obedience to “law”, in 
this sense, usually promotes reasoned discussion. There are those 
who will say, with Rousseau, that we have more chance of 
reasoned discussion if we ignore the “rules” of political parties, 
and other organised pressure. groups. No doubt what Cohen 
means is that it is usually a’ good thing to have institutions which 
will enable us to settle our differences by reasoned discussion ; 
but accepting this principle is not quite the same thing as being 
law-abiding. It is doubtful, too, whether there really are, at the 
international level, “specialized social institutions” administering 
rules. Cohen talks about the International Court of Justice and 
the Postal Union, but we can obey the rules administered by these 
institutions without being world citizens in his sense. Indeed, the 
argument seems to be that we ought to try to create a system of 
international law because one already exists. Oddly enough there 
is a parallel with Hobbes here too. Hobbes’ real argument is that 
we ought to obey the sovereign because that is the best way to 
get peace and security; but what he says is that the sovereign’s 
acts are our own because we have already given him a kind of 
power of attorney. Similarly Cohen’s real argument seems to be 
that we ought to try to create a genuine system of international 
law, because that is the best way to ensure that disputes between 
nations will be settled by reasoned discussion; but what he says 
is that a genuine system of international law already exists, and 
that we have a duty, as law-abiding world citizens, to obey it. 


In spite of this perversity, this book is well worth reading. 
At each step in his argument, the author is at pains to consider 
possible objections: the result is that we have careful discussions 
of the objectivity of morals, the alleged universality of basic 
moral principles, the nature of law, and so on, which are of 
interest in themselves quite apart from the thesis to which they 
contribute. f 


D. H. Monro. 
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Tue AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1955 


_The Annual Congress for 1955 will be held at Melbourne 
University from August 24th to August 28th. The first session 
(the Presidential Address) will begin at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 
August 24th. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association will be held 
at 7.30 p.m. on Sunday, August 28th. The secretary of the 
congress is Dr. K. Baier, Melbourne University. 


Important Notice 
Back NuMBERS WANTED 

Copies of certain back numbers of this Journal are urgently 
needed to make up complete sets for sale to libraries. 

The sale of sets contributes appreciably to financing the 
continued publication of the Journal, and for this reason the 
Executive Committee is most anxious to secure copies of the 
scarce numbers from every possible source. 

Amounts from £1 per copy upwards, according to the 
scarcity of the particular number, will be paid for the following 
numbers: II 3, V 4, IX 3, XII 2, XIII 1, XIII 4, XIV 1, XIV 3, 
XV 2, XVIII 1, XXI 2-3, XXII 3, XXIII 1-3, XXIV 1-2, 
KV tao KK Pe ne 

(II 3 means Volume II, No. 3, and so on.) 

Readers having copies which they are willing to sell, or 
knowing where copies are likely to be found, are asked to 
write to: 

Mr. D. H. Monro, 
Hon. Sec., A.A.P.P., 
Department of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
The University of Sydney, 
Sydney, Australia. 


A. K. Stout, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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LANGUAGE STRATA AND ALTERNATIVE LOGICS 
By Rona.p J. BuTLER 


In a sustained polemic adducing support for alternative 
logics from the open texture of ordinary language, Dr. Waismann 
challenges the use formal logic makes of the law of excluded 
middle: 

“If we consider how we use language outside the schools”, 
he writes, “we should be blind if we did not admit that the ideas 
‘true’ and ‘false’ are often employed in ways running counter to 
orthodox logic. Thus we say, ‘This is nothing but the truth’, 
‘This is not entirely true’, “This a half-truth’, ‘This is altogether 
false’; we say, ‘It would be less incorrect to say’, ‘It would be 
truer to say’—phrases which strongly suggest that we regard the 
ideas ‘true’ and ‘false’ as capable of gradation.”* Accordingly, 
Waismann finds “sub-domains in our language in which a logic 
with graduated truth-values is quite natural”.* This is merely a 
reflection at the linguistic level of the belief that linking any pair 
of opposites there is a chain of imperceptible gradations. In this 
context, Waismann emphasises that the attempt to describe a 
blurred sense-impression by means of precisely defined terms 
leads to undecidable questions, whereupon the law of excluded 
middle ceases to operate effectively: 

“To avoid this consequence we frame propositions which pin 
down reality less precisely. Even if in a particular case I cannot 
state whether the patch was yellow, I may well say that it was 
yellowish or light in colour. Thus tt is just the introduction of an 
imprecise mode of expression that reinstates the laws of logic. 
But not completely: for the vagueness of the terms now imperils 
logic anew. If I say ‘The patch was yellowish’ and am not fully 
resolved as to how I am going to use the word, it may be that in 
certain cases I cannot decide whether or not a colour is 
yellowish.” * 

This recalls the claim that undecidable borderline cases establish 
the fact that exact definition is seldom (if ever) possible. How 


1“Are There Alternative Logics?” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. XLVI (1945-46), p. 86-87. 

2 Tbid., p. 90. 

3Tbid., p. 102. 
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can we distinguish between a straight line and a line which is not 
quite straight? When did the fish which Jeeves ate cease being 
fish and become regurgitated Jeeves? Was the colour of the 
bathroom I looked at yesterday ivory, cream, pale biscuit or 
maize? 


“To insist, in these circumstances, on the law of excluded 
middle, without any means of deciding the issue, is paying lip 
service to the laws of logic. There are only two alternatives open 
to us: We must either be prepared to drop the law of excluded 
middle when we wish to use a language with precisely defined 
terms; or we shall have to use a language whose words are in one 
way or another blurred.” * 


Why does Dr. Waismann suggest this, in the face of the 
Aristotelian contention that precision in using language can only 
be attained by adhering to the law of excluded middle? Obviously, 
Dr. Waismann and Aristotelian logicians are at cross-purposes 
concerning how this principle should be applied. Confusion may 
have arisen from misinterpreting the usual text-book statement of 
the principle, which it has been fashionable to present in an 
ontological form: “A thing either has or lacks a certain property”. 
Both Joseph and Stebbing give this kind of ontological statement 
alongside the semantical formulation, “Of two contradictory 
statements (or propositions) one or the other must be true”. 
There is a tendency to infer from the ontological formulation 
that it is always possible to describe a property in such a way 
that, on taking each object in the universe in turn, we could 
immediately say whether or not the description applied. This 
misinterpretation completely disregards those unforeseen possi- 
bilities with which we would be unable to c pe, were it not for the 
fact that a great many of our concepts have what Dr. Waismann 
calls an “open texture” (or, in the more familiar language of 
traditional logic, unless a great many of the terms we use were 
incomplete). But the ontological formulation is not concerned 
with our descriptions of the objects in the universe. Rather, it 
is concerned with what properties those objects possess—which 
nevertheless can only be expressed by using language accurately. 


This is not so with the semantical formulation, “Of two 
contradictory propositions, one or the other must be true”, for 
(on most theories) a proposition is that which contains the 
expressions we use in order to describe objects. Traditional 
logic, however, has always insisted that the laws of thought can 
only be applied if the expressions in question are used in the 
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same sense throughout. This point Dr. Waismann seems to have 
overlooked, for he says, 

“Tf I say “The patch was yellowish’ and am not fully resolved 
as to how I am going to use the word, it may be that in certain 
cases I cannot say whether or not a colour is yellowish”, 
as if the vagueness of the term imperilled Aristotelian logic. But, 
surely, one cannot apply a word without knowing how to use it. 
This is no argument against the validity of the principle of 
excluded middle: rather, it is an argument concerning the futility 
of indecision in using language. Semantically we may say that,. 
of two contradictory statements “The patch was yellowish” and 
“The patch was not yellowish’, one or the other must be true— 
provided we use “yellowish” in precisely the same sense through- 
out. In recent times this aspect of the laws of thought has not 
been duly emphasised, partly because formal logic, by its very 
nature, has lifted statements from their contexts, thereby 
divorcing them from contextual overtones which may precisely 
determine the use of the expressions involved. 

However, the sting of Dr. Waismann’s attack upon the 
universality of Aristotelian logic does not lie in such trivial 
examples as realising that we are uncertain how to use a word 
like “yellowish”. On the contrary, it lies in producing undecidable 
borderline cases when we know (or think we know) precisely 
how to use a certain word, e.g. in being unable to determine 
whether a sense-impression was yellow or not, when we thought 
we knew precisely how to use “yellow”. Nevertheless, in this 
particular example two completely different kinds of indecision 
may arise. On the one hand, we may not remember the exact 
shade of the colour; but because our memory has faded, we 
would not usually say (as Dr. Waismann does") that in this case 
reality is indeterminate: we do not usually ascribe blurred sense- 
impressions to what Dr. Waismann calls “reality” at all. In this. 
particular case, even although the exact shade may elude us, we 
may nevertheless remember the range of colour to which the 
shade belongs, and be able to describe it precisely (e.g., by saying 
whether or not the patch was yellowish). There is no sense in 
Dr. Waismann’s contention that “yellowish” lacks an accurate 
use because it refers to a wider colour range than “yellow”. (Are 
we then to say that “yellow” is also vague because it is used to 
denote a wider colour range than “primrose yellow”?) Whatever 
the range of reference, the principle of excluded middle continues 
to apply, provided the expressions concerned are used precisely 
and consistently. 


5“Are There Alternative Logics?”’, op. cit., p. 102. 
®Ibid., p. 103. 
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On the other hand, we may be able to remember the exact 
shade of the patch, but still be unable to say whether or not it 
was precisely yellow. Moreover, until this borderline case was 
brought to our notice, we may have imagined that we knew how 
to use the word “yellow”. Now, whenever an undecidable 
borderline case confronts us, we are aware that some refinement 
is. necessary in our use of the expression concerned. Borderline 
cases render a service in drawing our attention to situations in 
which the use of language is not as accurate as we thought. Once 
the borderline case has been called to our attention, we know that 
we cannot apply the word in this context without modifying its 
use. At this stage the predicament is precisely the same as in the 
trivial instance which was dismissed above, that 


“Tf I say ‘The patch was yellowish’ and am not fully resolved 
as to how I am going to use the word, it may be that in certain 
cases I cannot say whether or not a colour is yellowish”. 


The solution in each case is the same, for if the failure of logic 
is due to language, it is remediable: we have only to redefine our 
terms. Thus we have seen, by an empirical study of usage, that 
much of Dr. Waismann’s evidence for “alternative logics” 
actually vindicates the principles of Aristotelian logic, provided 
we know how to apply expressions accurately ; and when we do 
not know how to use an expression, it is a misuse of “logic” to 
describe the confession of our ignorance as an alternative logic! 
What an expression means is demonstrated by how we are 
prepared to use it; and when borderline cases demonstrate that 
we do not know how to use an expression, its meaning may be 
said to be in this respect incomplete. The onus is on Dr. 
Waismann to produce more substantial evidence showing that 
there are in practice rules for using language that commit us 
to uses which, on the criterion of the excluded middle, are 
logically improper. However, when Dr. Waismann remarks 
that “if the failure of logic is due to language, it is remediable: 
we have only to redefine our terms”, he does so in a thoroughly 
‘different vein from that advocated here; for he holds that if we 
redefine our terms we do so in order to conform with Aristotelian 
logic, which evinces the tendency “to fashion our statements in 
such a way that the largest possible range shall be decidable”. 
There are, according to Dr. Waismann, other logics which do not 
evince this tendency. Are there? 


Here, of course, it must be emphasised that “logic” itself 
has several senses. When Dr. Waismann talks about “the logic 
_ of an expression”, he is concerned with empirical evidence about 
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how the expression happens to be used. This is the kind of logic 
he has in mind when he makes such statements as the following: 


“*Yellow is not quite the right colour’ says not only that 

what I reject is false, it implies at the same time that it is not far 
from the truth; I exclude yellow, but admit a whole range of 
neighbouring colours such as orange, pink, greenish-yellow, etc., 
whereas if I wish to exclude these also, I should say, “The colour 
is not in the least yellow’ or something like that. In these two 
cases the negation has a different range of application; and this is. 
a logical difference.” * 
I submit, on the contrary, that the negation (“not”) has in both 
cases the same logic, and that the difference in range is due to 
the varying “logics” of the adverbs qualifying the negation. This 
is the sense of “logic” upon which Waismann builds his theory 
that there is a multiplicity of language strata, each having its 
own logic. But this sense of “logic” (as in “the logic of sense 
impressions”, “the logic of half-faded memory pictures”) is 
obviously quite different from that which Dr. Waismann uses 
when he says: 

“By ‘logic’ I mean logic in the strict sense, the laws of 
inference. Aristotelian logic, including the modernised and refined 
form of its presentation in Principia Mathematica, has gone the 
same way as Euclidean geometry—a number of different ‘logics’ 
have grown up alongside it, more or less akin to it, just as 
Euclidean geometry is now surrounded by a number of similar 
and cognate systems.” ° 
Now, Dr. Waismann can, if he likes, say that expressions have 
different “logics”, and that some of these are vague and others 
are precise. This, I suggest, has nothing to do with logic in the 
strict sense, i.e. with the laws of inference; and Brouwer’s 
system, which dispenses with the law of excluded middle, has 
nothing to do with the vague use of language wherein expressions 
have an indeterminate meaning.” 

Waismann, if he were consistent, would argue that he always 
uses “logic” in the strict sense. In discussing the fallacy of 
assimilating the logic of the laws of inference to the alternative 
“logics” of differing expressions, it will suffice to consider how 
this identification has arisen. It stems directly from studying 
the logical structure of formal languages, and from discussing, in 
this context, the relationship between language (in general) and 


ee nee 

8Ibid., p. 87. 

®°“Language Strata’, op. cit., p. 20. 

10 Yet Waismann persistently links Brouwer’s system with his owm 
account of the vague use of language. Cp. esp. “Language Strata”, op. cit., 
p. 20-21. This enables him to glide from the “logic” of a formal deductive 
system to the “logic” of an expression. Cp. ‘Are There Alternative Logics?’’. 
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logic. A recent apologist for the Vienna Circle notes that 
Wittgenstein was the first to emphasise the bearing of language 
upon logic, to such an extent that he identified the rules of logic 
with the rules of language, these being at the same time basic 
rules for the construction of a symbolic system." From this 
conventionalist point of view, language has been treated as a 
pure calculus, a symbolic game with structure patterns formed in 
accordance with strict rules. Different systems (or meta-systems) 
have consequently come to be regarded as different “logics” (or 
“meta-logics”) ; and it is from this context that the use of “logic” 
in the plural derives. At this stage, it is convenient to mention 
the subsequent bifurcation of the Vienna Circle into those con- 
cerned with the structure-patterns of natural languages and those 
concerned with the structure-patterns of formal languages: for 
the most part, the former have dominated latter-day philosophy 
in England, while the work of the latter has, in the main, recently 
been carried on in the United States. In both groups, however, 
there have been some parallel developments: For example, 
Wittgenstein and Waismann, working in the context of natural 
languages, and Carnap, working in the realm of artificial 
languages, have realised that the formal analysis of language is 
not independent of the meaning (or use) of the symbols. In both 
cases, the use of “logic” in the plural has followed upon the 
insight that Wittgenstein’s earlier programme of analysing 
language im general was spurious: there is not just one language, 
but several languages of varying forms, or several different strata 
of language. Another parallel trend is that both camps have a 
dogma that it makes no sense to ask for. the justification of a 
linguistic form (such as our use of the past tense”) or to question 
the legitimacy of a stipulation in a forraal language. In con- 
sequence, the emphasis is not upon questions of truth and false- 
hood, but upon examining the consequences of a given use. There 
is, then, a prohibition on prohibitions ; and what has recently been 
said of Carnap in this connection applies equally to the later 
Wittgenstein and Waismann: 


“One should not pronounce general prohibitions of sentence- 
forms or methods of deduction (the way Brouwer did with 
respect to the law of excluded middle, and Wittgenstein with 
respect to unrestrictedly universal statements), but should instead 
pay homage, in the logical analysis of language, to a principle of 
tolerance.” ” 


uv. Kraft, The Vienna Circle, tr. A. Pap (New York, 1953), p. 48. — 


1G. E. M. Anscombe, “The Reality of the Past’, i 
Analysis, ed. M. Black (New York, 1950)” p. 58. %  eeerape tool 
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It is by no means apparent, however, that techniques and 
doctrines carried over from the study of formal languages can 
be applied indiscriminately to the analysis of a natural language. 
This particular fallacy has its source in Russell’s application of 
the definition in use, which is quite permissible in an artificial 
language, to the analysis of ordinary language—in the form of 
the now discredited theory of descriptions. In Dr. Waismann’s 
writings, this fallacy has taken the form of comparing the 
alternative “logics” of differing formal systems with the so-called 
“strata” of a natural language. It is true that a number of 
different “logics” (or systems) have grown up alongside the 
system of Principia Mathematica, just as Euclidean geometry is 
now surrounded by a variety of other geometries. Yet these 
alternative geometries may have nothing to do with space at all; 
and in the same way “alternative logics” may have nothing to do 
with the established laws of inference. All that has been shown 
is that Aristotelian logic (or Euclidean geometry, as the case 
may be) can be set out in the form of a strictly deductive system, 
which can be given an Aristotelian (or Euclidean) interpretation ; 
and that there are a host of other deductive systems, many having 
a variety of possible interpretations. Whether or not alternative 
deductive systems are rivals to Aristotelian logic is not shown 
merely by setting up one deductive system against another: 
rather, it is demonstrated by whether a particular interpretation 
accords more with valid processes of argument than does the 
Aristotelian interpretation. Moreover, the whole fabric of a 
formalised deductive system is ultimately built on some non- 
formalised meta-logical rules; and it is an empirical fact that 
these rules are invariably two-valued.“ To this extent, it is more 
correct to align logic, in the traditional sense, with the meta- 
logical rules of a system, than with any particular system.” 


Dr. Waismann might argue that many universal propositions 
of Euclidean geometry have a different logic from other kinds of 


14 A clear illustration of two-valued meta-logical rules occurs in Professor 
A. N. Prior’s “Quantification and t-Modality’”: “Given any propositional 
function ¢x in a four-valued system, the following eight possibilities exist :— 
1. $x may sometimes take the value of 1 (whether or not it ever takes 
other values also). 
2. @x may take no value but 2. 
3. @x may take no value but 3. 
4. 6x may take no value but 4. 
5. #x may sometimes take the value 2 and sometimes 3. 
6. $x may sometimes take the value 2 and sometimes 4, but no others. 
7. x may sometimes take the value 3 and sometimes 4, but no others. 
8. @x may sometimes take the value 2 and sometimes 3 and sometimes 4, 
eae i ke th 1 ” is two-valued : 
rly, the expression “@x may sometimes take the value. . .” is two-valued: 
Ge sit er has this value, or it lacks this value. 


143P, Banks, “An Aristotelian Dialogue”, Dominican Studies (1950), 
p. 149-150. 
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universal proposition, on the ground that they are convertible: if 
“All triangles are closed, plane, rectilineal figures the sum of 
whose angles is equal to two right angles”, then “All closed, 
plane, rectilineal figures the sum of whose angles equal two right 
angles are triangles”. But this does not violate the rules of 
traditional logic: on the contrary, all it shows is that for many 
universal propositions of geometry the converse happens also to 
be true. To take another example, suppose we discovered a 
language in which a particular shade of grey was referred to as 
both-black-and-not-black: would we therefore argue that this 
language disregarded the law of excluded middle? Obviously 
not, for we could still say of a particular object either that it 
was both-black-and-not-black or that it was not both-black-and- 
not-black. In the case of both these examples, however, it is 
plausible that a formalist who regarded language-patterns as 
mere symbolic games would argue that obviously they violated 
traditional logic. 


When Dr. Waismann (a foundation member of the Vienna 
Circle) talks about sub-domains in our language wherein alterna- 
tive logics operate, it is by no means clear how much more he 
means than that different kinds of symbolic pattern are to be 
found within the language. That Waismann has long recognised 
the inadequacy of formalism is apparent in his /ntroduction to 
Mathematical Thinking. He there remarks that “the last word 
regarding the nature of arithmetic is not to be found in 
formalism”, because “this way of thinking is one-sidedly pre- 
occupied with the structure of mathematical statements and, on 
the other hand, fails to investigate mathematical concepts’. 
Furthermore, he applauds Brouwer for conceiving mathematics 
as a living activity of thought, that is, as a series of meaningful 
constructive steps which are not contained in any rigid system 
of formulae.” This statement reflects his own reaction to 
Aristotelian logic, which he seems to identify with the system of 
Principia Mathematica. But did Aristotle conceive his logic as 
anything other than a living activity of thought—which neverthe- 
less could be observed to proceed in accordance with certain 
rules’ Certainly Aristotle cannot be held responsible for the 
system of Principia Mathematica! More recently, Waismann’s 
attitude towards formalism has been crystallised in his categorical 
rejection of “such a monstrous utterance as that of N. Malcolm 
(approved by J. Wisdom) that one learns necessary truths 
‘by the eyes and the ears’—by attending, namely, to the way in 


1% Introduction to Mathematical Thinking, tr. T. J. Benac (New York, 
1951), p. 107. 


7 Tbid., p. 102. 


that it is not the language habits on which the issue hinges. 
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which people use words”.“ Surely, remarks Dr. Waismann, all 
we can learn in this way are language habits; but to an 
Aristotelian, his own remedy is equally monstrous. He demon- 
strates, validly, that an appeal to the actual use of language is 
not the ultimate test we apply when we want to establish a 
necessary truth, for if it were, “one foot, two foots” would be 
on a par with “A and B are larger than each other”—both being 
offences against the actual use of language.” In his search for 
an ultimate test, however, he suggests that we might on occasion 
(to wit, in the logic of sense impressions) deny that equality 
(“=”) is a transitive relation; and furthermore, he believes that 
we only retain this relation as a convention to uphold the inference 
licence “a = b, b = c, so a = c” which has no basis in the actual 
world; so much so that, when pressed, we try to make the 
inference independent of experience, as a last resort.” Suffice it 
to say, however, that few philosophers would regard this 
inference as a mere convention. Even if the recognised symbols 
of equality were used instead to express the intransitive relation 
in such a sense impression statement as the following, “This rod 
appears to be equal to that rod, and that rod appears equal to 
that other rod, but this rod does not appear equal to that other 
rod”, we would still need other symbols to express the transitive 
relation which had formerly been denoted by the recognised 
symbols of equality. Merely discarding a convention concerning 
the use of symbols in no way destroys what those symbols have 
formerly expressed. Thus, in a sense, we can agree with Dr. 
Waismann that we are not talking the same language when we 
talk about sense impressions and when we talk about the mathe- 
matical abstractions of physics"—but not in the sense of regarding 
the inferences of physics as mere conventions. 

Yet despite this remark, Dr. Waismann is not a conven- 
tionalist. This becomes clear when he says” that there is no 
logical absurdity in doing something which few (if any) logicians 
or mathematicians have wanted to do—in rigidly applying mathe- 
matical inferences to visual geometry. The force of this “logical” 
becomes apparent on the next page, when Waismann remarks that 
we are free to criticise language in the light of reasoning; and 
further, 

“The very fact that we can influence a person, can make 
him change his mind by force of an argument is sufficient proof 


29 2 


18 “Analytic-Synthetic V”, Analysis, Vol. 13 (1952-53), p. 14. 
19 “Analytic-Synthetic VI”, Analysis, op. cit., p. 74. 
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This calls to mind an earlier remark of Waismann’s, that while 
there is nothing rational in the English idiom “one foot, two 
feet”, there is something rational in saying “If A is larger than 
B, B must be smaller than A”.™ In all these cases, I submit that 
Dr. Waismann is appealing to something which has traditionally 
been called “logic”; and that if he and his associates succeed in 
converting this symbol to their own use, the rest of us will 
probably be quite satisfied to talk instead about the laws of 
rationality, or something like that. 


Although Dr. Waismann’s writings constitute no real threat 
to the traditional laws of logic, his approach is to a large extent 
readily understandable: for when we attempt to justify our faith 
in the laws of logic, we are hard pressed to find conciusive 
reasons. The Kantian position that we must abide by the 
principle of excluded middle by the very nature of our thought is 
open to the objection, How do we know that all minds are bound 
by this law? The only defence is that we have no idea what it 
would be like to think except in accordance with the law. To say, 
alternatively, that the universe itself is Aristotelian lays us open 
to the objection, How do we know that in all cases the ontological 
application of the principle of excluded middle holds good? The 
only defence is that we have no idea what the universe would be 
like if this were not so: we have no conception of a “vague 
reality”. To say, finally, that the correct use of language is 
always in accordance with the laws of thought suggests the 
objection, How can we be certain that these criteria apply when- 
ever language is used correctly? One defence is that nobody 
(not even Dr. Waismann) has yet produced examples to the 
contrary. Moreover, in the case of language, it is here relevant 
to speculate on what language would be like if the laws of logic 
did not apply universally. Dr. Waismann writes: 


“One feels a marked difference when one compares such 
statements as: a material object statement, a sense-datum state- 
ment, a law of nature, a geometrical proposition, a statement 
describing a half-faded memory picture, a statement describing a 
dream, a proverb, and so forth. It is as if each of these statements 
was constructed in a different logical style. . . . We may set 
ourselves the task of grouping statements of our language 
according to the similarity of their usage in distinct domains, in 
language-strata as I shall venture to call them.” * 


But if this were so, what would happen in those cases where the 
domains are not distinct? If language were stratified in the 


% Tbid., p. 73-74. 
®=“Language Strata’, op. cit., p. 19. 
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manner which Waismann suggests, so that Aristotelian logic 
applied within some strata and not within others, what would 
happen, logically, as we moved from one stratum to another in 
the course of a single argument? Examples are not difficult to 
imagine: taking the list which Waismann supplies, what, for 
instance, are we to say about the logic of an argument in applied 
geometry—which makes use of both material object statements 
and geometrical propositions? Perhaps the reply would be that 
we must set ourselves the task of grouping the statements of 
geometry into a distinct domain. But the analogy with geological 
strata is misleading in so far as it suggests that one language 
stratum is rigidly demarcated from another. If the contrary is 
true, however, and language strata merge, what kind of logic 
should we employ at the point of merging? If two different kinds 
of logic were operating in the same context, could there be any 
clarity of expression on such occasions? 


If we attempt to justify the traditional logic which Dr. 
Waismann is attacking, from the point of view of either the 
nature of our minds, or the nature of our language, or the nature 
of the universe, the only defence we can conjure up is that 
nobody has yet produced examples to the contrary: nobody has 
been able to show us what a thinking mind, or a describable 
universe, or a natural language which did not abide by the laws 
of logic would be like. There is no sense in preferring any of . 
these points of view to the others, because the distinctions 
between language, the mind, and what Dr. Waismann calls 
“reality”, are, all of them, artificial abstractions when considered 
individually, which are interwoven the one with the other when- 
ever we communicate: in disclosing our thoughts about the 
universe we use language. However, what need have we to 
justify the canons of Aristotelian logic, beyond observing the 
futility of that which is illogical? 


Cornell University. 


ILLUSIONS OF SENSE 
By D. M. ARMSTRONG 


In this paper I shall try to defend the Direct or Naive 
Realist theory of perception against certain objections. For 
convenience, I shall refer to the theory simply as Realism. I shall 
not attempt a formal definition of Realism, but I think I can 
make clear what view it is I am defending by saying that, 
according to Realism, different perceivers can, and very often do, 
perceive the very same thing. This explanation, however, may 
seem to be rather naive. Berkeley, for instance, did not have a 
realist theory of perception, but he did not deny that different 
people might perceive numerically identical objects. And now, 
when the influence of G. E. Moore is so great, no philosopher, 
whatever his views about perception, dares to deny that different 
people can perceive the very same thing. To deny it is to expose 
oneself to the crushing retort that certain situations which 
regularly occur in ordinary life are ordinarily described by saying 
that different people are perceiving the very same thing. It is 
- possible to give different accounts of this sort of situation, and 
this perhaps is the proper business of a philosophical theory of 
perception, but only the misguided will deny that such situations 
occur. For these reasons, it may be objected, my account of 
Realism makes it trivial In my sense of the word every 
philosopher except the sceptic is a Realist. 


But I think this retort is much too facile, whatever its value 
as a preliminary manoeuvre. Let us consider, for instance, the 
Phenomenalist account of the situation which would be described 
ordinarily as one where two persons were observing the same 
thing. According to Phenomenalism a thing, a physical object, is 
a congeries or collection of sense-data, actual and possible. It is 
a construction out of sense-data. (For convenience and clarity I 
am using the material mode.) When you and I ‘look at the same 
house’ we are each perceiving different members of the same 
collection. It is tempting to compare this analysis to the situation 
that occurs in ordinary life where two observers look at the same _ 
house, but, because they are differently situated, they are looking 
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at different sides of it. Although there is a sense of the word 
‘same’ in which they are both looking at the same thing, there is 
also a sense of the word in which they are looking at different 
things, for they are looking at different parts of the same thing. 
Now this situation can be remedied, the two observers can stand 
shoulder to shoulder and look at the house, and then the objects 
in their field of view will at least overlap. I think it should be 
clear that, if Realism is correct, the objects perceived by the two 
observers in this second case are numerically identical in a far 
stricter sense than would be the case if the Phenomenalist 
analysis of the same situation were the true one. Phenomenalism 
can give an account of ‘ordinary usage’, but there remains an 
opposition between Realism and Phenomenalism, and one good 
way of describing this opposition is to say that Realism holds, 
and Phenomenalism denies, that two observers can perceive 
exactly the same thing. In the same way, anyone who holds a 
representative theory of perception must admit that, on his view, 
there is an important sense in which no two observers ever 
perceive exactly the same thing. And so I shall let my original 
explanation of what I mean by Realism stand. 

Now I think that Direct Realism is the philosophical theory 
of perception which appeals to the intellect ‘at the first look’. No 
doubt this is one of the reasons for its being sometimes called 
Naive Realism. It may even be argued that it is the philosophical 
theory of perception which is held by the unphilosophical con- 
sciousness, if it is allowed that any but the philosopher can hold a 
philosophical theory. But all this constitutes, at best, no more 
than a prima facie recommendation, and there are in fact serious 
objections to Realism. In the face of these difficulties, there has 
been a natural transition, historically, from Realism to a Repre- 
sentative theory of some sort. But the Representative theory is 
open to still more serious objections, and it tends to be replaced 
by some version of Phenomenalism. Once again, however, the 
remedy has seemed at least as desperate as the disease, and during 
the last half century many philosophers have tried to struggle 
back to the Realist theory. In this paper I shall not discuss the 
difficulties that face the alternatives to Realism, although I am 
convinced they are overwhelming; all I shall try to do is to 
answer the objections to Realism. If I can produce a plausible 
answer to these objections I shall be satisfied. Realism can then 
be safely left to stand on its own feet, and its rivals to struggle 
_ with the many difficulties they face. 

What are the objections to Realism? I think that the serious 
ones boil down to two. In the first place there are objections 
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drawn from the causation of perception. For instance we cannot 
see an object unless light-waves travel from the object to our 
eye, and then our retina, our optic nerve, and finally the brain 
are appropriately affected. From this it is argued that we cannot 
possibly see the object itself directly, but only the end-result of 
this causal process. In the second place, we have objections 
drawn from illusions of sense, using the term ‘illusions of sense’ 
widely, not only to cover actual illusions, but also variations in 
the appearances of things. (Hallucinations, mirror-images, after- 
images, and the redness of our field of view as seen through red 
spectacles would all be ‘illusions of sense’ in my usage. The 
justification of this usage will emerge later.) But before 
developing this second objection to Realism, I shall try to clear 
away the first, which seems to be troublesome only when linked 
up with, and presented as a special case of, the second. In order 
to see that this is so, let us make a simple conceptual experiment 
and imagine beings whose perceptions were caused in exactly the 
same way as ours, light-waves, etc., being necessary conditions of 
their seeing, but who were never subject to illusions of sense. I 
think it is clear that for such beings the argument from causation 
would have very little weight. It could be answered quite simply, 
by pointing out that it depended upon a confusion between the 
causal conditions under which we come to perceive, and the 
perceiving itself. The fact that before I can see something a 
certain complicated process must begin in the object, and end in 
my brain, does nothing to show that what I see is the end-result 
of, or any stage in, that process. The argument from the 
causation of perceptions only becomes troublesome when the 
possibility of illusions of sense is brought in. If e.g. my optic 
nerve is suitably stimulated, and I seem to see something green, 
in a place where there is in fact no green thing, it begins to be 
much more plausible to say that I do not directly perceive physical 
objects. The argument from the causation of perception may 
therefore be ignored, for it is only troublesome in so far as it is 
a special case of the argument from sensible illusion. It is the 
latter that is the great stumbling-block for Realism. 


Let us now examine the argument from sensible illusion 
more closely. Suppose I stand a foot from a mirror, and look 
into it. I see something that looks like my face, except that it 
bears to my face the same relation that my left hand does to my 
right hand, and it is apparently one foot behind the surface of 
the mirror. Now suppose that another observer is standing 
behind the mirror, and looking at the place that is one foot 
behind the mirror’s surface. Let us suppose that this place is ~ 
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occupied by a pile of books propping up the mirror, so that the 
second observer is looking at this pile. Now it does seem clear 
that the visual qualities associated with my mirror-image cannot 
occupy the very same place (in the strictest sense of the words) 
as the pile of books. Again, the same water seems hot to one 
hand and cold to the other. But the very same thing cannot be 
both hot and cold at the same time. Under these circumstances 
it is very natural to say that he who looks in the mirror is 
perceiving something, but that, since there is really only a pile of 
books behind the surface of the mirror, this something is only 
an appearance. It is natural, too, in the case of the water to say 
that the subject is feeling two somethings (something hot and 
something cold) but these somethings are again only appearances. 
For, taking the case of the mirror-image, it is there in my field 
of view like anything else, although I know there is really nothing 
behind the surface of the mirror like that. But then the damage 
is done. For since there seems to be no immediately visible 
distinction between the mirror-image and all the other con- 
stituents of my field of view, it is exceedingly difficult to deny 
that all the constituents of my field of view are simply appear- 
ances. The argument can then be extended to the other senses, 
so we are forced to conclude that we never perceive anything but 
appearances. But, then, since appearances are necessarily private 
to each perceiver, we are forced to abandon Realism. We can of 
course reconstruct the distinction between appearance and reality, 
between e.g. the mirror-image and the other constituents of my 
field of view, but we shall have to construe these distinctions in 
the way that the Phenomenalist or the Representative theories 
construe them. 


How is the Realist to meet this very powerful argument? 
One line of reply that has been attempted is to say that there are 
no such things as ‘appearances’ at all, and that to be subject to 
sensible illusion is only to hold a false belief. When I ‘look into 
a mirror’, i.e. when I turn my eyes towards a mirror, there is 
really nothing in my field of view except physical objects, 
including a piece of glass suitably backed (the mirror). No doubt 
light-rays are reaching the piece of glass, and then rebounding 
from it, but this is something I never perceive. Now under these 
conditions it is a contingent fact about human (and animal) 
nature that I will have a false belief that there is something 

‘corresponding to my face behind the surface of the piece of. glass. 
There seems to me to be a face behind the surface of the glass in 
just the same sense that it seems to me that Russia is a democracy. 

In each case I simply hold a false belief. 
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The attractions of this answer are obvious. By substituting 
a false belief for an ‘appearance’ we eliminate the need to dis- 
tinguish between the observer’s sense-field and physical space. 
When I ‘look into a mirror’ I am perceiving a portion of the 
physical world (I can see the glass, and the edges of the mirror), 
but I have only a false belief about what is behind the mirror’s 
surface. For although ‘appearances’, if they exist, characterize 
my sense-field, a false belief only characterizes me. (Nor, in 
saying this, are we committed to any particular philosophical 
analysis of believing, though we may be ruling out some very 
eccentric analyses—e.g. Meinong’s.) 


The disadvantages of this answer are, however, also obvious. 
There seem to be two very good reasons for thinking it incorrect. 
In the first place, false belief seems a very anemic way of 
describing, say, the visual experience of having an after-image. 
As I once heard a philosopher say: ‘There is something so thing- 
like about an after-image.’ This is a point that cannot be brushed 
aside. Surely when I have an after-image, or ‘see myself in the 
mirror’, there is something before my eyes? I am not just having 
a false belief, in some sense of the word I am perceiving. In the 
second place, what I have called sensible illusion often doesn’t 
even involve false belief at all. In the majority of cases I am 
not deceived by mirror-images or after-images. I recognize them 
for what they are, mere appearances. (That is why my wide 
usage of the phrase ‘sensible illusion’ may seem misleading. In 
the majority of cases what I have called ‘sensible illusions’ are 
really only a matter of variations in sensible appearance, without 
illusion.) In face of these two very strong objections philosophers 
can’t be blamed for being unimpressed by this substitution of 
false belief for sensible illusion. I believe however that the 
analysis can be reconstructed so as to meet these two objections, 
and the rest of my paper will be devoted to this task. If this can 
be done Realism will have set its own house in order, and can 
hen rely on the difficulties that alternative theories of perception 

ace. 

Let us begin by dividing what I have hitherto called sensible 
illusions into two classes: firstly, sensible illusions strictly 
so-called, cases, that is, where we are actually deceived by 
variations in appearances, as when a child or a dog thinks that 
there really is something behind the surface of the mirror, and, 
secondly, mere variations in sensible appearances, where there is 
no question of deception. It is clear that there will be inter- 


mediate cases, but let us put them into the second class. I shall 
now reserve the term ‘sensible illusion’ for sensible illusions _ 
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strictly so-called, calling the other cases variations in sensible 
appearance. Let us put this second class of cases out of our 
minds for the moment, and see whether Realism can deal with 
the first class. By definition, this first class of cases, cases: of 
sensible illusion, is not open to the second objection, for here we 
are deceived. It is therefore comparatively easy to deal with. 
And, we shall find, it will give us a good deal of help when we 
come to the difficult cases where the variation of appearances 
does not deceive us. Now although the second objection is 
removed, the first seems to retain all its force. Let us consider 
two cases. In the first we believe (with or without good reasons) 
that there is a cat under the table, although there is no cat under 
the table. In the second case we are subject to sensible illusion, 
we have the hallucination that there is a cat under the table. 
Now surely, it will be argued, the second case is not just a case 
of false belief? There is something much too thing-like about an 
hallucination to say only that. False belief is altogether too mild 
a description. In answer to this argument, it must be admitted 
that, although having an hallucination of a cat under the table 
implies believing there is a cat under the table, it also involves 
something more. What is that something more? My suggestion 
is that it is simply a further belief, the belief that not only is 
there a cat under the table, but J am now seeing that cat. This 
analysis does, I think, explain the difference between mere false 
belief and hallucination. It is, after all, undeniable that when we 
are subject to sensible illusion in this case (i) we think there is 
a cat under the table, (ii) we think we are looking at this cat. 
And I am suggesting that this is all there is to sensible illusion. 
These two beliefs cover the ground, and the second explains the 
‘solidity’ of hallucination, as compared to mere false belief. Of 
course there seems to be a cat-like object in my field of view, for, 
if this did not seem to be so, we should not think we were seeing 
anything, i.e. we should not be subject to sensible illusion. 
Suppose there really were a cat under the table, we might believe 
this without seeing the cat. Or we might look at the cat. There 
is something more to believing when we are seeing, than merely 
believing. In the same way there is something more to falsely 
believing, and falsely believing we are seeing, than mere false 
belief. It may be objected that it is surely impossible that we 
could go so far wrong as to think we are seeing something when 
there is really nothing there. Must there not first be an ‘appear- 
ance’ which misleads us? But why should there be? How can 
anyone go so far wrong as to think Russia a democracy ? Why 
should we not have false beliefs about our seeings, just as much 
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as about anything else? No doubt such a false belief has a 
cause, like any other false belief, but why need we postulate an 
‘appearance’? I conclude, therefore, that a Realist can give a 
quite satisfactory account of sensible illusion strictly so-called as 
a species of false belief, albeit a belief of a somewhat more 
complicated form than ‘there is a cat under the table’. I have not 
argued that this is the analysis we must give, but simply that it 
will cover the facts. 


But, of course, sensible illusion in this strict sense is not the 
main difficulty for Realism. I even think that it is possible that 
if all variations in sensible appearances were of this strict sort 
Realism would never have been seriously disputed. The analysis 
I have given may cover cases where there is actually illusion, but 
it is obviously unsatisfactory in other cases. I may ‘see myself in 
a mirror’ or even ‘see’ a cat under the table, yet know full well 
‘there is really nothing there’. I am not deceived. Yet there still 
seems to me to be ‘something there’ in my field of view. If I am 
enlightened about Russia, Russia will seem different to me, but if 
I am enlightened about the cat, there may still be a cat-like shape 
in my field of view. This need not always happen—sometimes 
enlightenment does remove the ‘appearance’—but many variations 
in sensible appearance persist despite the fact that they do not 
deceive. And these cases will suffice to imperil the Realist view 
that different perceivers may perceive exactly the same object. So 
what I shall try to do now is to show that cases where we have 
variations of sensible appearance without false belief may be 
construed quite plausibly as a species of sensible illusion strictly 
so-called. This will complete the analysis of sensible illusions in 
terms of false belief. 


(I) In the first place, I think it is important to see that 
many of the so-called variations in sensible appearance do not 
really provide any argument against Realism at all. Under 
different conditions, from different standpoints, or with different 
powers of observation, we may very well observe different things 
about the same object, and provided the different properties 
observed are not incompatible with each other no problem arises. 
Or, for the same reasons, one observer may perceive more of the 
properties of an object than another, and here too there is no 
difficulty. Realism does not imply that we know all about any 
object we perceive. Perception is essentially selective, and in 
identifying our field of view with a portion of physical space it is 
not implied that we know everything that is going on in that 


space. This sort of mistake is made by Locke, when, arguing for a 
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the view that colours as perceived are mere appearances, he 
asserts that porphyry has no colour in the dark.’ All he is entitled 
to say is that in the dark we are unable to perceive whether 
porphyry has any colour or not. Darkness provides unfavourable 
conditions for the perception of colour. There is nothing here to 
trouble Realism. Even a shadow is only an area where we can 
see less than in the surrounding areas. In the same way, if I look 
at something through a microscope, and you look at it with the 
naked eye, I will be able to distinguish its structure far better 
than you. But this by itself does not raise any difficulty, problems 
only arise because some of the properties it seems to me to have 
are incompatible with some of the properties it seems to you to 
have, e.g. its size. 


One important cause of confusion here is that different 
observers perceiving the same object regularly have different 
standpoints, and so different relations to the object. Now very 
often they are aware not only of the object, but also of the 
relations that they have to it, and, under certain circumstances, 
this may lead us to think that the two observers are attributing 
incompatible properties to the object when they are not in fact 
doing so. Berkeley actually makes this mistake in a very gross 
fashion when he argues that the greatness and smallness, swift- 
ness and slowness of objects are mere appearances because they 
change “‘as the frame or position of the organs of sense varies”.” 
But the fact that the tortoise calls me a fast runner, while Achilles 
calls me a slow one, does nothing to show that they differ about 
my apparent speed. More importantly, however, I am inclined to 
think that most of the so-called variations in visible size and shape 
with the different position of the observer (the ever-green 
elliptical penny), are really only more subtle examples of this 
mistake.’ This question is worth discussing at some little length, 
not simply because it is a traditional example that Phenomenalists 
always bring forward, but also because it is thought that, other 
things being equal, apparent visible size and shape alter with 
every change of position of the observer, and so two observers 
almost never see exactly the same sort of appearances when they 
‘look at the same thing’. (Looking into a mirror is a compara- 
tively unusual thing, but, if the contention about shapes and sizes 
is correct, the sort of conflict of observations JI described in the 
case of the mirror is not exceptional, but the rule.) 
ps tc ein lc ee at a 

1 Essay, Bk. II, ch. 8, 19. 

3 Principles of Human Knowledge, Sec. 11. 

I am indebted to Professor H. H. Price for suggesting this line of 
thought to me. 
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Suppose that a squared grille were placed at a fixed distance 
in front of our eyes. This grille would break up our field of 
view in much the same way that the lines on squared paper break 
up the sheet of paper. We could then measure different objects 
that we were looking at in respect of the number of squares on 
the grille that they, as it were, occupied. Thus a penny that was 
just in front of the grille might ‘occupy’ as much space as a tower 
that was a great distance away. In the same way the shape of a 
penny ‘on the grille’ would differ from the shape of the penny 
itself unless it were straight in front of us. A penny on one side 
of the field of view might ‘occupy’ an elliptical shape on the 
grille. Let us call these sizes and shapes ‘square sizes’ and 
‘square shapes’. It is clear that the square size and shape of an 
object is something perfectly real, and that it alters when the 
observer’s relations to the object alter. In general, the same 
object has a different square size and shape for different 
observers. I suggest that when philosophers talk about the 
variations in sensible size and shape with the different positions 
of the observer they are really talking about the variations in 
square size and shape. Any variations in the latter imply no 
attribution of incompatible properties to the same object. 


In defence of this suggestion it may be pointed out that 
normally we do not observe these variations in visible size and 
shape to which phenomenalists and others have appealed. It is 
only under exceptional circumstances that the penny looks ellip- 
tical to us, or the tower small. Phenomenalists seem to have 
assumed that objects must change their apparent size and shape 
when we alter our position in regard to them. Now square shape 
and size are properties that must change under these conditions. 
Furthermore square shape and size are :elational properties of 
objects that we can, and often do, observe in a rough-and-ready 
way. The fantasy of the grille is simply a way of fixing our 
attention; we can, and often do, see what is the geometrical 
‘projection’ of objects on to a vertical section of the space before 
our eyes. Indeed we quite often use the square size and shape 
of objects in judging their real size and shape. This comes about 
in the following way. It is a fact about human vision that when 
we consider the objects in our field of view we can make dis- 
criminations of left and right, and up and down, better than we 
make discriminations of near and far. (There is no need to 
discuss here the question why this is so. I think it is this fact 
about vision that lay behind the assertion of Berkeley and others 
that distance is never immediately seen.) Indeed, beyond a 


certain distance our discrimination seems to break down entirely; 
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everything beyond that distance looks equally distant, or rather, 
we cannot tell whether or not they differ in distance. Now under 
such conditions we can compare objects only in respect of square 
size, we Can see only that the moon has a greater square size than 
a star. And since square size is the only visual guide we have 
got under such conditions, ‘visible size’ comes to mean what I 
have called square size, and, if we have no other information, 
real size has to be estimated by square size. And sometimes this 
guide deceives us about the real size of things, or sometimes, 
without being fully deceived, we say ‘It looks tiny in the distance’. 
The use of an object’s square shape in estimating its real shape 
is, I think, different. If we look straight at a flat object at right- 
angles to our line of vision its square shape will be the same as 
its real shape (cf. the penny).‘ And so if we want to discover its 
shape that is the best way to do it, for then there is no danger of 
confusing square shape and real shape, or, if we do, it will not 
matter, for the square shape is a reliable guide. And, if the 
object is not flat, we can move round it, keeping it in the line of 
vision, and so building up an accurate picture of its shape. 

I think it is important to see that visible size and shape 
present no general problem for Realism (no doubt all sorts of 
illusions about size and shape occur under particular conditions). 
However, even if I am wrong about this, my general line of 
argument in this paper is not necessarily affected. In any case, 
whatever the upshot of this special question, it must be admitted 
that there are variations of the sensible appearance of things 
which do seem to imply that, for different observers, the same 
thing or place has incompatible properties. This certainly seems 
to be the case with the mirror-image, for example. Arguments 
of the sort I have just been discussing may reduce the number of 
such variations (and this is quite an important task), but they 
cannot eliminate them all. , 

(II) In the second place, however, it has been pointed out 
by a number of recent writers what a sophisticated business it is 
not to be deceived by variations in appearances. In all such cases, 
it seems plausible to say, if we simply went on what we seem to 
be seeing now, if we abstracted from our knowledge of the world, 
the knowledge of how things actually are that we have gained by 
previous experience, we should be taken in. We should actually 
believe something false, we should be subject to sensible illusion 
in the strict sense. The child or dog, on first seeing the mirror, 
thinks there is a child or a dog there: we have to learn about 


4This is not strictly true. But where the objects seen are not too large, 
or too near, it is almost co 
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mirrors. The very fact that we describe ‘the appearance’ as being 
that of a person one foot behind the glass shows that the possi- 
bility of complete illusion is present. And this remains so even 
where the ‘appearances’ are very unusual, as in the case of spots 
before the eyes, or double or blurred vision. For all we can tell 
a priori, patches of colour may float around in the air, the world 
may be duplicated, or the room full of mist. And so we might 
say that, although many illusions of sense do not actually deceive 
us, they come very close to deceiving us in all cases. It is only 
because we bring other knowledge to bear on the situation that 
we can in any way escape illusion. If we trusted appearances we 
should be deceived. Now I think this argument does something 
to assimilate mere variations in sensible appearance to sensible 
illusion proper. It suggests an analysis of the situation where I 
‘see myself in a mirror’ as simply being a situation where I make 
the following judgment: ‘If I did not know, on independent 
grounds, that there is no person like myself one foot behind the 
mirror’s surface, I should believe that I am now seeing such a 
person’. But although this analysis nearly does the trick, it does 
not quite. However true it may be that 7f we abstracted from 
our knowledge in the manner aforesaid, we would be deceived 
by sensible appearances, yet in fact we do not so abstract, in 
fact we may know very well what the object is really like, and 
yet there is still a variation in appearance. Such a conditional 
judgment is too ‘thin’ to amount to a variation in sensible 

appearances. 


(III) Finally, however, let us remember some well-known 
contingent features of our beliefs, features to which particular 
attention has been paid since the work of the psychoanalysts. It 
is well known that we may hold contradictory beliefs simul- 
taneously. We can do this while we have not realized that we are 
doing it, we can even continue to hold them after we have realized 
they are contradictory. I may know perfectly well that there is 
no cat under the table (I say there is no cat there, I would take a 
bet on it, etc.), but, obsessionally, I have to keep looking under 
the table to make sure. It may be said that this shows that I do 
not fully believe there is no cat under the table. This could be 
granted, but it would simply mean restating the point, which is 
that the criteria for full belief in a proposition can become 
dissociated, some being associated with the proposition, and some 
with its contradictory. This holding of contradictory beliefs, or 
this splitting the criteria for belief between a proposition and its 
contradictory, is, of course, most prominent in neurosis and 
psychosis, but it is also an important feature of the psycho- 
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pathology of everyday life. The human intellect is capable of 
many deep dissociations in the face of reality. For our purposes 
here it is specially important to notice that there may be a relation 
between contradictory beliefs of what might be called dominance 
and submission. I may feel sure that a man is perfectly 
honest, and I may trust him with my affairs. At the same time, 
because he has a cast in his eye, I may vaguely mistrust him, and 
have uneasy suspicions which I know are irrational. In this case 
my belief in his honesty is dominant over my belief in his 
duplicity. Indeed a sane man is not one who has no irrational 
beliefs, but one whose rational beliefs are dominant over his 
irrational ones for the most part. 


It should be easy enough to see what all this is leading up to. 
I think we should grasp the nettle, and simply deny that, because 
we know very well what the real properties of things are, despite 
their sensible appearances, this implies that we are not also under 
illusion at the same time. It is simply that the former belief is 
dominant over the latter. We are deceived, although we are not 
deceived. If it is legitimate to say this then we can analyse 
variations in sensible appearance as a species of sensible illusion 
proper. When I ‘see myself in a mirror’ I do have a belief that 
there is a visual double of mine behind the surface of the glass, 
and the further belief that I am now seeing that double. But 
these beliefs are not dominant. My dominant belief, that there is 
nothing there, is based upon my previous experience with mirrors. 
The sources of the beliefs that are not dominant I shall try to 
indicate below. There is no need to find their source in an 
‘appearance’. 

I have now presented a possible logical analysis of sensible 
illusion in terms of a false belief that we are perceiving certain 
things. I do not think it is completely free from difficulties, but 
I think it is quite a plausible one. Realism can deal with sensible 
illusion. The establishing of the analysis as the correct one 
depends on refuting alternative theories of perception. This task 
I have left aside; the difficulties these alternatives face are well 
known. I have tried not to presuppose any special account of 
false belief or of perceiving. These are the undefined terms in 
my analysis, and I have tried to use them in their ordinary sense. 
The sense of perceiving I have employed is the sense in which, if 
"we perceive, we must perceive physical objects, the real world, 
and not the stretched sense which the phenomenalists prefer. A 
satisfactory philosophical account of the nature of perceiving 
(‘the logic of the concept of perception’) is still to seek. I have 
offered nothing towards it. 
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But before concluding my argument I want to discuss one 
further point which, by removing a troublesome objection, will 
further strengthen the analysis. If my analysis is correct, it may 
be asked, why do we come to hold these false beliefs? Why do I 
believe that I am seeing a visual double behind the mirror’s 
surface, even if this is not my dominant belief? The introduction 
of an ‘appearance’ at least explains this—I hold the belief on the 
basis of the ‘appearance’. There is also a further difficulty. We 
might divide illusions of sense into two classes. The first consists 
of illusions that are private. For instance if two persons are 
given mescaline they are unlikely to have the same hallucinations. 
Secondly, there are illusions which are in a sense public because 
it is simply a matter of creating the right conditions (such as 
putting a mirror before one’s eyes, or pressing the outside of 
one’s eyeball) and everybody, or almost everybody, will be subject 
to the same illusion. It seems specially difficult to analyse these 
‘public’ illusions in terms of false beliefs. Why should everybody 
have the same false belief when they ‘look into a mirror’? Indeed, 
since the line between ‘public’ and ‘private’ illusions is not very 
sharp, since it seems to be based simply on the relative difficulty 
in creating the conditions for the illusion—we don’t know 
enough or can’t do enough to a person to produce a particular 
hallucination—this second difficulty might possibly be extended to 
all illusions of sense. 


Before trying to answer these difficulties it should be pointed 
out that it is not essential to my argument to give any answer at 
all. I might just say that under certain conditions we simply do, 
all of us, hold certain false beliefs. This is a fact about human 
nature, which may be puzzling, but whith I do not have to 
explain. Indeed, in giving my explanation why, in such cases, we 
hold certain false beliefs, I shall have to trespass on ground that 
is not strictly the province of philosophers, and it may be that my 
explanations will not be satisfactory. In that case I can fall back 
on the answer just given. 


Now to take the case of hallucinations first, the psycho- 
analysts have argued that they are the expressions, however 
distorted, however symbolic, of a wish. They represent something 
we want. (Where there is distortion, this is because simul- 
taneously we do not want to acknowledge the wish.) And so if 
we analyse hallucinations as a species of false belief we can say 
that the belief takes its rise, as many beliefs do, from a wish (no 
doubt unconscious) that the belief might be true. In the cases 


where we recognize that we are merely ‘seeing’ things, our ~ 
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feeling for reality, engendered by past experience, has remained 
dominant over the belief engendered by the wish. 


My remarks about hallucinations are put forward rather 
tentatively ; they depend upon the truth of a controversial psycho- 
logical theory. The explanation of ‘public’ illusions is, I think, 
more straightforward. The only trouble about the latter is that 
they demand a very careful scrutiny of each particular illusion, 
and an explanation which, although its general principles may be 
the same in all, has to be worked out in each individual case. 
Naturally, I cannot give such explanations for every illusion of 
sense; all I can do is to work through one or two examples. I 
shall take the case of the mirror-image first, because I have used 
it throughout this paper.* Taking the case of mirror-images, the 
first thing to see is that in such a case we have not got an 
‘unmixed’ illusion. What I mean is this. When we ‘look into a 
mirror’ we can fairly be said to be seeing ourselves, although it is 
true that we are seeing ourselves subject to certain distortions. 
For what it is worth, I think ordinary language supports this 
view. We speak of seeing ourselves in the mirror. The distor- 
tions are two: (1) there is a distortion of location; although we 
are one foot in front of the mirror, we appear to be one foot 
behind its surface; (2) there is a systematic distortion of the 
left-right relations. If the mirror is a good one, these are the 
only distortions, and so we can easily see what we are doing 
when we shave ourselves. We can now proceed to the solution 
of our difficulty. In the vast majority of the cases where we see 
things, the object seen is in front of our eyes. (This is the cash- 
value, from our point of view here, of the physicists’ statement 
that light travels in straight lines.) Not only is the object in 
front of our eyes, but this is something of which we are ordinarily 
aware and if asked we can tell roughly how far in front of our 
eyes it is. We are ordinarily aware not only of the object seen, 
but also of our relation to the object seen. This is almost 
invariably the same: the object is in front of our eyes. Hence 
we build up a habit of expecting objects in the centre of our field 
of view to be in front of our eyes. But in the case of the mirror- 
image this quasi-uniformity breaks down. What we are looking 
at is our face, by means of the mirror, and so here the object 
seen is not in front of our eyes. If we are one foot from the 


mirror we are looking at our face across a space of two feet, i.e. 


the distance to the mirror and back, the path of the light-waves 


5I have tried to do the same thing for Plato’s and Berkeley’s case of the 
water that seems hot to one hand, and cold to the other, in Analysis, 
December, 1954. 
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if you like. Furthermore we can see this space as well as the 
object seen. But since we have built up a habit of expecting the 
objects we see to be in front of our eyes, we are naturally tempted 
to think that the object seen is two feet in front of us—i.e. that it 
is one foot behind the surface of the mirror. And since the left- 
hand side of our face naturally seems to be ‘in’ the left-hand side 
of the mirror we get the characteristic left-right distortion. But 
then, since we know very well that we are not behind the mirror’s 
surface, although we seem to be, we are tempted to believe that 
there is a mirror-image of ourselves a foot behind the surface, 
and that we are looking at it. Our eyes, in fact, are in a position 
that would be appropriate under ordinary circumstances (i.e. if 
there were no mirror there) for seeing a mirror-model of our- 
selves two feet away, although, because of unusual optical 
conditions, we are really seeing ourselves. Hence we are led into 
the illusion. We have a set towards believing that normal con- 
ditions are occurring, and this is something we cannot shake off 
when we look into a mirror. It is dangerous for a philosopher to 
make scientific prophecies, but if we always had to see by 
mirrors, as dentists do in their work, we should probably end up 
by not ‘seeing’ images at all but simply see the things from which 
light-rays reach our eyes, via the mirror. We should see them in 
their right position, and see them undistorted.° 


The universality, or ‘publicity’, of the illusion may therefore 
be explained by the universality, or ‘publicity” of a habit. We all 
come to expect that what we see in the middle of our field of 
view will be straight before our eyes. This expectation persists, 
even when it is dominated by the belief that ‘there is nothing 
really there’. If my explanation about the mirror-image is correct, 
we can adapt it to a great many other illusions, e.g. double 
vision, distorting mirrors, things appearing larger through mists, 
microscopes, the ‘bent stick’, mirages, etc., though the details 
would be tedious. In each case our eyes stand in an unusual 
relation to the objects in our field of view (‘the light-rays do not 
travel from object to eye in a straight line’), but we naturally 
have a set towards thinking that the relation of our eyes to the 
field of view is a normal one. We try to construe the unfamiliar 


*It is sometimes argued that ‘mirror-images’ must be more than 
universal illusions because we can photograph them. But this does not 
follow. Photographs really are ‘representations’ and they are made by 
light-waves of a certain sort striking a sensitive plate. The photograph 
registers the last disposition of the light-waves, and in the case where waves 
have rebounded from a mirror, this last disposition is the same as though 
they had come from an object behind the surface of the glass. the 


register the same picture that they would register under those pireutostancen ~ 
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But seeing is quite different from taking a photograph. 
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on the model of the familiar. And so the example of the mirror- 
image shows us how it may be possible to explain the false beliefs 
in ‘public’ illusions generally. In all such cases, I suspect, we 
build up a habit, based on experience, of expecting our relations 
to the object to be of a certain sort. These relations are observed, 
just as much as the object is observed, and we cannot help 
believing that these relations hold, and that we can perceive that 
they hold, even in the exceptional cases where they do not.” 


With this excursion into the psychology of sensible illusion 
I have completed my discussion of illusions of sense. I have 
tried to show that such illusions need not constitute a fatal 
objection to a Direct or Naive Realism. Before concluding I 
shall offer some tentative remarks about what might be called 
mental imagery, i.e. dreams, memory-images, and the images 
associated with other acts of mind, including imagining. With the 
addition of hallucinations these make up the class of entities that 
Hume called ‘ideas’. (Of course Hume identified these images 
with the corresponding acts of mind—e.g. he thought remem- 
bering was just having a memory-image, but there is no need to 
follow him in this.) He opposed ‘ideas’ to veridical perceptions 
(‘impressions’), but he thought that there was no distinction 
between ideas and impressions except one of degree, although he 
could never make up his mind just what the property was that 
they exemplified in different degrees. And, indeed, just as it is 
very natural to put illusions of sense into the same class as 
veridical perceptions (the error of the ‘argument from illusion’), 
so it is very natural to add dreams and mental images to the 
class. For, in all these cases, it is very tempting to say that I am 
perceiving something, even if this something is not a physical 
object, is not something in the objective world. It is therefore 


7™Two other examples may be helpful. (1) If you cross your fingers, and 
feel your nose with them, the nose may feel double. This illusion is very 
easily explained. Suppose the second finger of the right hand has been 
crossed over the first finger, then the nose is in contact with the right side 
of the second finger, and with the left side of the forefinger. Under normal 
conditions, when our fingers were not crossed, this would imply that we were 
touching two separate noses. We carry over this expectation into the 
unusual condition where our fingers are crossed. (2) Why do things look 
different through red spectacles? Firstly, it is worth noticing that one result 
of putting on coloured spectacles is that we can distinguish a great deal less 
about objects than we can when they are off. So the difference is not wholly 
a question of illusion. Secondly, we noted earlier that discriminations of 
depth by the eye are rather poor. This means that it might be quite difficult 
to determine just where the red thing was, and so make it easy to mistake 
the redness of the spectacles for a redness of the field of view behind the 
spectacles, if we went just by’our eyes. But, thirdly, we are accustomed to 
the space just in front of our eyes being empty (or at any rate containing 
only perfectly transparent objects such as spectacles). There is normally at 
least a few inches between us and the object we are looking at. But in the 
case of the red spectacles this is not so, and so we are inclined to ‘project’ 
the redness out on to the objects in our field of view generally. : 
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natural to see whether my account of sensible illusion can be used 
to cast light on the nature of imagery. 


(1) Dreams. Although the opinion has been disputed 
recently, I see no objection to regarding dreams as a species of 
total hallucination that occurs during sleep. When I am dreaming 
I believe I am awake (although when I am awake it would 
usually seem quite preposterous to suggest that I might be 
dreaming). Of course, when I am dreaming, I make no explicit 
judgment to the effect that I am awake, but that I hold this 
belief is shown by the fact that, when I wake up, I am prepared 
to say things like ‘So it did not really happen’. The differences 
from an ordinary hallucination, say ‘seeing’ a cat under the table, 
seem to be only these: firstly, the hallucination extends to the 
whole of our ‘sense field’, there is no ‘context’ of physical objects 
which we are perceiving (although actual happenings at the time 
of dreaming are often incorporated into the dream, though 
usually in a distorted fashion) ; secondly, we are in no doubt that 
we are actually perceiving physical objects, however unusual 
what we seem to perceive is. (Whereas the fact that Macbeth’s 
dagger appeared unsupported in mid-air probably helped him to 
appreciate what was going on.) But these differences seem only 
to show how total our hallucination is. We are completely 
deceived. Now clearly if this simple account of dreaming is 
correct it could then be analysed in the same way as other 
illusions of sense strictly so called. And then there would be no 
need to postulate any entities that we perceived when we were 
dreaming. Sometimes, however, when one dreams the hallucina- 
tion is not total. This generally occurs when one is gradually 
waking up; the dream goes on, but one realizes that one is 
dreaming. (This is quite different from dreaming that one 
wakes up, where one only ‘wakes up’ into a further dream.) In 
the former case we may be said to be both asleep and awake at 
the same time, and the situation can be analysed in the same sort | 
of way as when I ‘see’ a cat under the table, but know there is 
nothing really there.’ 


(2) Images. It seems clear that we cannot treat images that 
we have in waking life in the same sort of way as illusions of 
sense proper. For we would be very reluctant to say that we were 
ever deceived by such images. If I remember my old Kentucky 
home, and simultaneously have a memory-image, ‘see’ it as it used 


8In my view the problem by what certain marks we are to distinguish 
dreaming and waking is simply one part of the general question of how we 
false from true beliefs. And to look for a certain mark of — 

distinction is to court disaster. “es ‘ 
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to be, or if I picture a centaur to myself, I know very well what 
1s going on. I think the reason for this is purely verbal. If the 
images did come anywhere near deceiving us we should stop 
talking about mental imagery, and talk in terms of hallucination, 
etc., instead. Are images, then, in any way comparable to 
variations in the sensible appearances of objects? This is a good 
deal more plausible. For, it may be argued, the only reason that 
mental images fail to hallucinate us is that we are able to bring 
other knowledge to bear on the situation, the knowledge e.g. that 
we are awake, in a certain place, at a certain time, that centaurs 
do not exist, etc. If we abstracted from this, we should be 
hallucinated. Against this, it may be argued that much of our 
imagery is so vague and blurred that it could never actually 
deceive us, however much knowledge we managed to forget. But 
I think that this objection is not very strong, for although a good 
deal of dream-imagery is quite precise and definite, sometimes 
dreams are quite as vague and blurred as other mental images. 
But im the dream it still serves to deceive us, and, it may be 
argued, it would do so in the case of mental imagery as well if 
we were deprived of all other consciousness. Indeed, we might 
very well think of having mental images as being literally nothing 
but day-dreaming, and, indeed, this is what we call it when the 
images ‘in our mind’ are absorbing our whole attention. Dreaming 
while soundly asleep, dreaming while waking, day-dreaming and 
having images differ, I suggest, in degree only, the degree to 
which we are conscious of what is going on. To have an image 
is to dream under the full consciousness that we are dreaming. If 
this account is correct perhaps we can analyse having an image 
in the same way that we treated variations in sensible appearance. 
There is a false belief involved, e.g. that I am now seeing my old 
home, or that centaurs exist and I am now looking at a centaur, 
but it is not a dominant belief. If this account can be sustained 
(I put it forward tentatively only) we should not need to 
postulate any entities that we perceived when we ‘had an image’. 
As in the case of illusions of sense, and the case of dreams, we 
may think there is something there to be perceived, but in fact 
there is nothing at all. Of course there is one notable difference 
between dreaming and having images, in that the latter is, to 
some extent, under the control of our will. We could be told to 
picture a centaur, or I may picture my home as it was, and even 
use the image to ‘read off’ features of the home that I had 
forgotten. The images that accompany some rememberings are 
useful in the remembering. (No doubt this was why remem- 
bering was identified with having images by many theorists.) But 
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I do not think that the fact that we can, to some extent, use our 
images in the conduct of life, or sometimes produce them at will, 
does anything to falsify my suggestion. Why should it not be 
possible to produce a degree of false belief ‘at will’? Indeed, I 
think this is something that very often occurs; it can certainly 
happen when children ‘pretend’. 

My remarks on dreams and mental images are intended to 
be suggestions only. No doubt they can stand only if my account 
of sensible illusion is correct, but their fall need not affect the 
main argument of this paper. 


London University. 


DISCUSSION 


A NOTE ON SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF 
ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC 


By E. Roxon 


It is a pity that Professor Prior in his recent review (this 
Journal, vol. XXX, p. 33, May, 1952) of Lukasiewicz’s book 
Anistotle’s Syllogistic failed to bring out one of Lukasiewicz’s 
great merits as a writer on classical logic, viz. his rediscovery (or, 
in the field of symbolic logicians, simply his discovery) of the 
fact that, in his own words (p. 131), “the syllogistic of Aristotle 
is a system the exactness of which surpasses even the exactness 
of a mathematical theory”, that (p. 130) the “controversy as 
whether (sic!) the Aristotelian syllogistic is a theory of classes 
or not is... futile. The syllogistic of Aristotle is a theory neither 
of classes nor of predicates; it exists apart from other deductive 
systems, having its own axiomatic and its own problems”, and 
(p. 72) “the Aristotelian system of non-modal syllogisms is a 
theory of four constants which may be denoted by ‘AlIl—is’, 
‘No—is’, ‘Some—is’ and ‘Some—is not’. These constants are 
functors of two arguments which are represented by variables 
having as values only concrete universal terms. Singular, empty, 
and also negative terms are excluded as values”. 

It is clear that these conclusions stripped of their modern 
symbolic dress and corrected in certain ways (I wish to waive a 
discussion of these two questions at this stage) have always been 
accepted by most of the adherents of classical logic. Among 
symbolic logicians, however, discussions of Aristotelian logic 
have been at best uninformed, at worst ludicrously naive. Even 
though I disagree with Lukasiewicz’s whole approach to Aristotle 
and with most of his interpretations, it does seem to me that he 
is the first symbolic logician to have exposed, to adapt an 
expression of H. L. A. Hart’s (see Philosophical Review, April, 
1951), the Symbolic Logicians’ Fairy-tale, which is to be found 
in all the conventional text-books, viz. the elaborate attempt to 
fit Aristotelian logic to the Boolean and Russellian bedsteads 
_ by the lopping and stretching of inconvenient limbs, followed by 
a demonstration that Aristotelian logic is thus inexact and 
_ internally inconsistent. 
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The important thing is that Lukasiewicz is able to do this in 
the light of both the original text of Aristotle and modern 
mathematical techniques. If he does come down on the side of 
Procrustes in the end, he does so with his eyes partly open. 
Lukasiewicz in this way is able to sharpen the real issues between 
classical and symbolic logicians, i.e. by showing that the 
Aristotelian term “variables”, the familiar X’s and Y’s, and the 
Aristotelian “constants”, the A, E, I, and O forms, are sui 
generis and, in particular, that they cannot be reduced to any 
variables and constants of any of the symbolic calculi. This is a 
great advance for one who takes as his point of departure 
“mathematical”, i.e. truth-functional, logic, and it is instructive 
to see that precisely because he remains there in the end, he is 
not able to uphold consistently some of his main theses. The 
second axiom in his version of the Aristotelian syllogistic, pre- 
sented as a deductive system, is Some A is A, referring to which 
one of his followers, Bochenski (Ancient Formal Logic, p. 45), 
says, innocently, that precisely this axiom states the existential 
import of all Aristotelian propositions. But surely it can appear 
to be doing this only if it is read as 3xKfxfx (there is at least 
one x such that x is both f and f), which amounts to a denial of 
Lukasiewicz’s main and correct contention that Aristotelian logic 
cannot be understood in terms of the predicative calculus. 


In any case his account of the irreducibility of Aristotelian 
logic would have to be supplemented by Keynes’s and Strawson’s 
(see Introduction to Logical Theory, ch. 6) detailed setting out 
of the precise way in which the various “translations” fail to 
account for all the features of Aristotelian logic. It is true that 
there is one translation into the predicative calculus such that all 
the relations in the traditional square of opposition and all the 
valid arguments in Aristotle are “saved”. According to it 


All X are Y should be read as Nothing is both X and non-Y, and 
something is X, and something is non-Y 


(KN3xKfxNgxK3xfx3xNgx) ; 


No X are Y as Nothing is both X and Y, and something is X, and 
something is Y 


(KN3xKfxgxK3xfx3xgx) ; 


Some X are Y as Either something is both X and Y, or nothing 
is X, or nothing is Y 


(ASxKfxgxAN3xfxN3xgx) ; 
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and Some X are not Y as Either something is both X and non-Y, 
or nothing is X, or nothing is non-Y 


(A&xKfxNgxANSxfxN3xNgx). 


Now this actually works, i.e. within the framework of the 
predicative calculus. But, one may ask with Strawson, at what 
price? Particular propositions, of all things, have now no 
existential import, and, e.g., Nothing at all is red implies that 
some apples are red, and Absolutely everything is white implies 
that some men are not white! What has happened to Aristotelian 
logic? Or, for that matter, to common sense? 

The artificiality and futility of this procedure of translation, 
which is obvious in the very case in which it “works”, does at 
least bring out the fact that the root of the trouble is the incor- 
poration of the so-called existential import into the proposition 
as an additional piece of information, which obliges us to deny 
this import when we want a form for contradiction. 

Lukasiewicz, by stressing that the range of significance from 
which substitutions can be made on the Aristotelian term-variable 
is limited to concrete universal terms, i.e. sorts of things, is at 
‘least insisting that the existential import (if we must use that 
expression) is found in propositions as something formal, as 
involved in the very notion of being a subject and being a 
predicate in a proposition, and not as part of the matter of the 
proposition, as another piece of information either asserted or 
implied by what is asserted. 

The soundness and priority of the traditional square of 
opposition is, in any case, implicitly accepted by symbolic logicians, 
who, while they are unable, as shown, to construct it, assume it 
when defining and negating quantifiers in the predicative calculus: 
IIx (for all values of x, it is the case that .. .), IIxN (for all 
values of x, it is not the case that ...), 3x (there is at least 
one x such that . . .), and =xN (there is at least one x such 
that . . . not . . .) are but the thinly disguised Aristotelian 
“operators” All ..are.., No..are.., Some.. are. ., and 
Some. . are not.. 

Lukasiewicz, of course, still holds that the exclusion from 
the Aristotelian syllogistic of empty terms (terms which are taken 
to have no extension), singular terms (terms which are taken to 
be able to function as subjects only), and universe terms (terms 
which are taken to be able to function as predicates only), in 
other words the restriction to concrete universal terms (terms 
which function both as subjects and predicates), is a serious 
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shortcoming of Aristotelian logic, which is thus a very narrow, 
though still an exact and consistent, system. It seems to me that 
by this contention and by his other view that the syllogistic, 
whilst irreducible to any of the calculi, assumes as its foundation 
the propositional calculus which is thus the fundamental logic, 
Lukasiewicz, in effect, shifts on to the classical logician the onus 
of showing that this last contention is erroneous. 


The classical logician would have to show that any truth- 
functional calculus, in fact, assumes Aristotelian logic as its 
foundation, by arguing, e.g. with Rose (this Journal, vol. XXXI, 
p. 35, May, 1952), that in the propositional calculus we under- 
stand what is meant by a truth-function only by treating true and 
false as ordinary predicates (in the Aristotelian sense) of 
unanalysed propositions (Bochenski in his Précis de Logique 
Mathématique (p. 10) quite happily groups “beautiful” and “‘it is 
not true that . .” together as both operators or predicates) ; or, 
again, by arguing that the indispensable Rule of Inference, 
which by the nature of the case cannot be derived from anything 
within the system without circularity, is really a traditional 
syllogism or must be treated as such if we are to have genuine 
inference and not tautology (following the line of argument of 
Professor Anderson in “Hypotheticals”, this Journal, May, 1952, 
esp. p. 9 ff.). It would be, then, the elements of the propositional 
calculus, i.e. what comes into the calculus ab extra, that would 
have to be submitted to this kind of examination in order to 
show that Aristotelian logic is the wider logic. The serious 
“restrictions” of which Lukasiewicz speaks might turn out to be a 
sound refusal to incorporate in a formal study certain special 
human procedures, the fact, e.g., that people regularly proceed 
as if certain false propositions were true. On this view “winged 
horse” is not a formally peculiar term quite different from “bay 
horse”, but an expression which refers us to the social fact that 
some people assert that some horses are winged, or proceed as if 
they had taken some horses to be winged, when as a matter of 
fact no horses are winged. The “empty term” can only be under- 
stood in terms of propositions which have ordinary terms, and 
when it enters into any assertion at all it is invariably treated as 
an ordinary term. In the same way a supposedly simple singular 
term, if it is to be spoken of at all, is thought of as lasting for a 
period of time however short and thus as having temporal 
instances. I am not suggesting that this is the last word on this 
question, but merely that this is the type of issue that is relevant 
in the controversy between classical and symbolic logicians. y 
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I may be accused at this stage of not having given sufficient 
credit to certain Oxford philosophers (particularly Strawson and 
Hart) for clearing up some of the misunderstandings of 
Aristotelian logic I have been discussing. It is true that they 
are in most respects less taken in by Russellian logic than 
Lukasiewicz (less “exempt from any philosophic contamination” ?’ 
cp. Lukasiewicz, p. 6), but theirs is a half-way house position 
more dangerous in the end than that of Lukasiewicz. He insists. 
that the existential import in Aristotelian logic is a question of 
form, while they make it a question of common linguistic usage. 
His position is a stronger one in that he at any rate holds that if 
there is to be logic at all, it must be one logic, something quite 
general (however wrong he may be in what he takes that one 
logic to be) ; they on the other hand are able to free themselves 
from the spell of Russellian logic only at the cost of abandoning 
one single logic (and so, logic) altogether. 

In fine, I hope I have indicated, by way of supplement to 
Professor Prior’s review, that, so far as classical logic is con- 
cerned, Lukasiewicz is not merely a good historian of it, but has 
broken the ice that had begun to form on it (for which some of 
the more hesitant of the traditional logicians are partly to blame) 
and has reminded some of us that logic (and philosophy!) did 
not begin in 1879 (or was it 1847?). 


Sydney University. 


THE PERFECT GOOD: REPLIES TO MR. MARTIN 
I. By S. A. Grave 


Mr. Martin (this Journal, May, 1955) sets out to argue that 
the notion of God’s perfect nature is self-contradictory. If his 
argument were valid, it would show that this notion is either 
logically vacuous or self-contradictory. I shall try and show that 
his argument is not valid. 
The vague reference of morality to God as its “source” or 
“foundation” has meant a number of different things, most of 
them logically innocent. 


(1) People have claimed to know that something or other is right 
(or wrong) because God, in the Bible or through the Church, or 
in some other way external to conscience, has said so, and He 
could not have said so unless it was so. This epistemologicat 
- reference is made in “difficult” cases (monogamy, for example} 
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where there is nothing like universal agreement; or even in 
defence of moral platitudes against wholesale repudiations of 
morality. (The rough parallel with the talk of the queer sisters 
in Mr. Martin’s dialogues: “How I wish Father were still alive. 
He would know.” p. 20.) 


(2) People have appealed to God as backing up and vindicating 
morality, as the might which will be revealed behind its fragile 
right. (The rough parallel with the sisters’ feelings: “If I didn’t 
know that he was somehow there I don’t think that anything 
would matter.” p. 21.) 


This meaning shades off into another: 


(3) People have looked to God to guarantee the coincidence of 
virtue and happiness; either because the apparent collisions 
between the requirements of morality and interest demand a 
choice between “being a fool and being a knave” (Thomas Reid), 
or, more generally, because however much virtue minus happiness 
is better than happiness minus virtue, virtue plus happiness is 
better than either. 


(4) People have, however, claimed that whatever is right, is 
right, because it is in accordance with God’s perfect will. 
(Parallel : “But I don’t see why I ought to do this and not that.” 
“Because Father says so—that’s why.” p. 21.) And of course 
this is scandalous. “The Good is defined in terms of God’s will. 
Yet this is not enough, for it must be added that God’s will is 
Perfect. Being Perfect it cannot but be Good ... But what have 
we come to? Absolute justification and absolute perfection, 
circularity and logical vacuity” (p. 25). Mr. Martin is surely 
doing something more serious, though, than dealing out the routine 
rebuke to a routine fallacy: “Things are not right because God 
commands them; but He commands them because they are 
right” (Aquinas). “Being in conformity with God’s will” and 
“being right” are not identical in meaning, and the perfection of 
God’s will is its necessary conformity to what is right. This is 
the position in which Mr. Martin needs to find a logical vice, and 
we would see more clearly what he was doing if he had dis- 
entangled this position from the one which defines “right” in 
terms of God’s will. I suppose he thinks that the argument he 
goes on to develop looks after both of them together. 


“God is defined as perfect. God can’t be wrong, so investiga- 
tions as to whether He is right or wrong are irrelevant. If God _ 
is perfect then nothing could count as evidence against His 
rightness” (p. 23). Y 
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From his discussion of the analogous case of John, who could 
not conceivably be unkind (pp. 27-29), I take Mr. Martin to be 
arguing that the theologian will not let anything count in one or 
other of two ways. The theologian’s procedure is either: 


(a) To “deny the subject”—God would not be God if He 
did anything wrong. ‘ 


(b) To “deny the predicate’—God might do some things 
which we would call “wrong” even when all their 
circumstances were known, but they would not really 
be wrong. 


On the second alternative nothing is said of God when it is said 
that He is good, since “good” has lost its meaning. On the first 
alternative nothing is said of God when it is said that He is good, 
since all that is said is, that what is perfect is perfect. (And that 
is as bad as being told that God does what He does.) The being 
who can err can be good, and cannot be God. The statement that 
God is good is, therefore, either logically empty or self- 
contradictory. 

I think that is Mr. Martin’s argument. It gets its plausibility 
from the suggestion (half-made by the words themselves) that 
the reason why “nothing could count as evidence” against God’s 
goodness is that we do not know what would count. We know 
very well what would count. If God damned an innocent man © 
that would count. If He did nothing for the happiness of men 
that would count. To say that God is by nature morally perfect 
is just to say that God not only does not do, but could not do, the 
things that would count against His goodness; that He could not 
do the sorts of things which are evil and which we would call 
evil; that He not only does, but must do, the things that are good 
and that we would call good. This is not an assertion which is 
logically vacuous. So to avoid its logical vacuity, we do not need 
to say contradictorily that the infallible God is fallibly good. We 
can conceive of a being who had only the non-moral attributes of 
Deity—omnipotence, eternity, omniscience etc. It is a significant 
addition to say that God has also a perfect will, ie. a will which 
conforms to the immutable standards of right and wrong, and 
that He has it with the same necessity with which He has every- 


thing that He has. 


Finally, is there a contradiction in the Incarnation? “The 
contradiction is that Christ can be conceived to have been other 
than He was, that is, not good; yet, as God, it should be incon- 


- ceivable that He should have been not good” (p. 31). 


——— 
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Mr. Martin will allow orthodoxy to keep the two natures 
of Christ “unconfused”. Then there is no contradiction. The 
God who is also Man is necessarily good. The Man who is also 
God is necessarily good, but He is necessarily good not because 
as man He could not fail, but because it is impossible that God 
should have become incarnate in Him without foreseeing that He 
would not fail. 


University of Western Australia. 


II. By R. L. FRANKLIN 


In his stimulating article ““The Perfect Good” in this Journal 
(vol. 33 no. 1, May, 1955) C. B. Martin argues that assertions 
of God’s perfection suffer from an ineradicable flaw. His 
argument may, I hope, be summarised as follows. We can only 
give content to our notion of good by contrasting it with the 
not-good. To say “x is a good man” has meaning only because 
we know what it would have been like for him to be otherwise. 
But by definition God is necessarily good; we do not know what 
it would be like for Him to be otherwise. Any imaginable state 
of affairs which might seem to tell against His perfection would 
be met by saying either “this is not really God’s doing” or “this 
is not really evil’. 


This general position could be put in two closely related 
ways. Either it could be said that “there is an inherent contra- 
diction in the notion of God’s perfect nature” (ibid., p. 20) ; that 
is, a necessarily good being is a contradiction in terms. Or it 
could be said that, assuming we can as«ign a meaning to the 
proposition that God is perfect, yet like all necessary propositions 
it is a vacuous one, as nothing could tell against it (cp. ibid., 
pp. 25-6). I am not sure Mr. Martin always distinguishes these. 
But either form is important and the answer I want to make will, 
I think, apply to both. 


I will approach the question by suggesting that not all 
necessary propositions are vacuous. Some obviously are; for 
example, the well- known one “Nothing can be red and green at 
the same time all over”. But there are also such propositions 
as “Water boils at 100° C. at atmospheric pressure”. This is 
usually, and I think rightly, said to be necessary too. No doubt 
it started as an ordinarily empirical generalisation. But we have 
such very good evidence for it, and none against it that now we, 
or at least the scientists, have made it part of our definition of ~ ; 
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water. So if we find a liquid just like water except for its boiling 
point, we (or at least the scientists) say, not “this is very queer 
water”, but “this is very queer stuff, just like water except for 
its boiling point”. That is, we have now certified this former 
empirical truth linguistically, and have thus, as it were, given it 
an ex post facto necessity. 

But though it is now necessary, it is as non-vacuous as when 
it was an empirical generalisation. For although nothing could 
falsify it so long as we kept the definition, we can imagine cases 
where the definition would be altered. To give only two of the 
possible cases: if all water suddenly started to boil at 95° C., we 
would ultimately alter the definition from “100° C.” to SOs.-C 4 
while if all of it started to boil at varying temperatures, we 
would ultimately eliminate the fixed boiling point from our 
definition. 

What has happened? Of course our definitions cannot 
affect the facts of the world; but they can and do-alter the ways 
we speak. Instead of asking “Does this water boil at 100° 2” 
we ask “Is this stuff really ‘water’?”. And instead of asking the 
general question “What is the boiling point of water?” we ask 
“Is there actually any such stuff as ‘water’?”. That is, is there 
any stuff which fulfils these conditions? (Though of course in 
this case, if there weren’t we wouldn’t have the definition. ) 

My reply to Mr. Martin has two steps. First I will suggest 
that this non-vacuous, ex post facto necessity is paralleled in the 
case of asserting God’s perfection. His perfection is linguistically 
certified as necessary, but what this means is that the question 
“Is God perfect?” becomes the question “Does (this by definition 
perfect) God exist?”’. Secondly I will suggest that the question 
of His existence is not necessarily involved in logical vacuity. 

To make these points clear I must discuss what I take to be 
the drive behind such assertions by religious believers. This is a 
question which religious-minded philosophers themselves have 
too often underemphasised. God is not a philosophers’ invention, 
though He may often have been their plaything. Belief in Him 
_ has, amongst others, these two sources: 

(a) What might be called “personal religious experience”. 
This includes not only occasions of what the believer calls 
communion with Him (or sometimes mystical experience), but 
also, for example, events which lead to the conviction that God 
has a purpose or vocation for him which he can fulfil by sub- 
mitting to His will. (This is then generalised to the view that He 
has such a purpose for each individual, which they will find if 


they turn to Him.) 
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(b) In the Western world, an important factor is the 
conviction that certain events in history can only properly be 
interpreted as revealing the activity of God, Who “is working 
His purpose out”. (This is then generalised to the view that He 
is active in all history, but that this is shown specially clearly in 
these particular events.) 


The classic source for the development and refinement of 
these convictions is of course the Old and the New Testaments. 
Obviously they are based on facts which could logically have been 
otherwise. 


It seems to me that to understand what believers mean by 
their assertions, we must remind ourselves how they arise out 
of this context of their committal to God, or faith. Take for 
example the glorious poetry of Psalm 139, vv. 7-10: 


“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or whither shall 
I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. . .” 


When this was written it was certainly not a flowery string of 
tautologies deducible from the standard propositions about God’s 
omnipotence and omnipresence. Rather it is the sort of thing that 
gave rise to such propositions; it is that of which they are the 
later dry formulation: namely -the poet’s complete trust that no 
events could separate him from his God. And the things that in 
turn gave rise to this trust would almost certainly consist chiefly 
of personal religious experience, and the conviction that God had 
dealt faithfully with His chosen people of Israel. 


Similarly in our present case, what is meant by calling God 
perfectly good consists of such things (amongst others) as the 
conviction that never, under any conceivable circumstances, 
would He choose to abandon those who trust in Him. And this 
conviction too had its origin in personal religious experience and 
an interpretation of the events recorded in the Bible. 


I have tried by these examples to illustrate how the affirma- 
tions about God’s necessary characteristics arise out of the 
religious life. And this, I suggest, makes their necessity a sort 
of ex post facto necessity which has analogies to the “water 
boils . . .” case. A God with these characteristics is to believers ~ 
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the only sort of God Who will satisfy the affirmations born out 
of experience which they want to make. And so they say in 
effect : “the only God we are interested in is one Who never falls 
short of perfection. If we couldn’t believe this, we would give 
up saying that God exists”. This seems to me the logical cash 
value of His necessary perfection; and thus the questions about 
His perfection are converted into questions about His existence. 


This brings me to my second point. For all this will not help 
the religious philosopher, if he can be convicted of the same 
impregnable circularity in defending God’s existence as Mr. 
Martin accuses him of showing in defending His perfection. I 
think the vital question here is whether he is prepared to appeal 
to any special facts to support his contention, the disproof of 
which would therefore discredit his claim. But here the fact is 
that the philosophers differ. Some (for example orthodox 
Catholics) would claim that such appeals are unnecessary. Some 
Protestants on the other hand seem happy to say that, but for 
the record of the Bible, we would have no grounds for belief in 
God. Some people would even go the whole hog, and say they 
can tell you how to put yourself in the way of having personal 
religious experience, which will, perhaps in conjunction with 
other things, justify to you their assertion that (a perfect) God 
exists. No doubt the last two positions bristle with difficulties, 
but certainly prima facie they escape the charges of vacuity and | 
circularity. 

There remains one great problem, because there is one 
striking respect in which the “water boils . . .”” analogy fails. The 
ex post facto necessity of the latter is based on the complete lack 
of contrary evidence; while in the case of God’s perfection (or 
a perfect God’s existence) there is a vast amount of at least 
prima facie contrary evidence—in fact the whole “problem of 
evil”. No doubt, as Mr. Martin suggests (cp. 1bid., pp. 27-9) a 
completely tidy solution to this would have to involve a selection 
or a combination of saying either “This is not really God’s 
doing”, or “This is not really evil”. And no doubt there is here 
plenty of scope for, and plenty of examples of, arguing in a 
circle. I don’t want to say whether believers can ultimately 
overcome this problem; there are here no short cuts which will 
avoid considering the varied arguments in detail on their merits. 
But I do want to suggest that the logical picture is altered if the 
case for God’s existence can be really strongly put as being the 
only satisfactory way of expressing the significance of special sorts 
of facts. For if this is so, then within limits it becomes legitimate 
to say: “I can’t reconcile this language with some of the other 
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facts of the world as completely as I could wish. But to give up 
talking of God would do more violence to the facts than to 
continue.” 

So far I have been talking about what I called at the 
beginning the second possible way of putting Mr. Martin’s general 
position; viz. that to assert God’s necessary perfection results in 
“circularity and logical vacuity” (ibid., p. 25). But my suggestion 
that such a definition merely changes the debate into one about 
His existence also holds against the first form of his argument, 
that necessary perfection contains “an inherent contradiction” 
(ibid., p. 20). For here the analogy to the “water boils” case 
seems quite direct. “We only get our notion of a liquid boiling 
at a given temperature”, it could similarly be said, “by knowing 
what it would be like for this not to happen. But if water by 
definition boils at 100° C., we don’t know what it would be like 
for this not to happen. So the notion of a necessary boiling point 
is self-contradictory”. In fact, if this argument holds in the case 
of God’s perfection, it would have to hold in any case where the 
having of a certain quality was part of the definition of anything. 


Certainly religious believers, by insisting on their all-or- 
nothing perfect God, run into profound logical problems. But I 
do not think that their worst dangers are those which Mr. Martin 
indicates. 


Melbourne University. 


HAS THE UNIVERSE A BEGINNING IN TIME? 
I. Some Comments on Mr. Ellis’s Article 
By J. L. Mackie 


_ While I agree with some of the contentions of Mr. Ellis’s 
article (this Journal, May, 1955), several of his arguments seem 
to me to be unsound. 


1. The analogy of tooth decay (pp. 32-3) does not support the 
view that we could speak of the beginning of the universe without 
considering what went before. To say that a certain phase is 
the beginning of the process of tooth decay implies that no part 
of the process of tooth decay precedes this phase, and we cannot 
recognise it as the beginning without om some occasions having 
observed that it is not preceded by any part of the process of 
decay. Having observed this on some occasions, we can then on 
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other occasions recognise this phase as the beginning without 
considering “what, if anything, went before”. But we could not 
recognise the beginning of the universe in this way: as Ellis notes 
later (p. 34), we cannot observe how universes generally begin. 
However what is true, and remains true in spite of this argument, 
is that in all cases a beginning is an existence not preceded by a 
time in which the thing was. To recognise a beginning, we must 
discover an existence of this sort directly or indirectly, and in 
the case of the universe, since it is unique, it could only be 
directly. But Ellis is right in saying that it is not in general true 
that “a beginning is an existence preceded by a time in which the 
thing was not”, though his reason for denying this is not the 
correct one. 


2. What is the “contradiction” (p. 34) reached by “attempting 
to apply the concept [of ‘beginning’] to the universe”? So far 
as Ellis has gone, he has only shown a contradiction that would 
be involved (if the premises were true) in saying that the 
universe has a beginning, not any contradiction in applying it in 
the opposite way and saying that the universe has no beginning. 
To show that there is a contradiction involved in general in 
applying the concept of beginning to the universe, he would have 
to bring in, and justify, the thesis of Kant’s First Antinomy, 
whereas so far he has mentioned only the antithesis. 


3. Ellis says (p. 36) that “Periodic processes .. . are of no use” 
to the geologist who is trying to fix the age of certain rocks. 
This is not necessarily true, though it may accidentally be true 
for all I know. Suppose that it were discovered that Ice Ages 
occurred as a result of some regular astronomical process, then 
all Ice Ages could be dated in sequence backward from the 
present time. Then if the sequence of fossils were complete 
enough to guarantee a record of every Ice Age as it occurred, 
the occurrence of all forms of life could be pretty exactly dated. 
Hence the sentence “In order that time be uniquely defined in 
terms of a time-dependent variable, it is necessary that the time- 
dependent variable be a single-valued function of the time”, 
though true, is extremely misleading in its context. 


4. Granted that all the processes we actually employ in setting 
dates to past events have characteristic ways of beginning, this is 


not, as has been shown above, necessarily true. It is not, there- 
fore, “unverifiable in principle” that events occurred before the 
beginning of the longest decay-processes. But even if this were 
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not so, even if all dating were, as Ellis claims, necessarily based 
on such processes as radioactive decay, his conclusion would not 
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follow. If so, and if it were contrary to some law of nature to 
suppose that any such process, now continuing, began more than 
D years ago, it would indeed follow that no event longer ago 
than this could be directly dated. But it is conceivable that it 
would still be possible to date earlier events indirectly, if the 
termination of one decay-process could be correlated with the 
beginning of another, and so on. 


I am assuming that Ellis is supposing that a law of nature 
might be found showing that no decay-processes now continuing 
began more than D years ago, for this is a plausible supposition. 
But if he means more than this, if he means that a law might 
be found which showed that no decay-processes at all, whether 
continuing at present or not, began more than D years ago, I 
should first want to know what conceivable sort of law of nature 
could tell us this. But even if such a law could be found, and 
even if decay-processes were necessarily our only means of dating 
events in the remote past, while it would be true that no date 
earlier than D years ago could be fixed it would still be the 
rankest Logical Positivism to conclude from this that no events 
occurred before this earliest date. For consider the actual 
situation in geological dating. What can be directly dated by the 
radioactive method is the time at which certain crystals were 
formed, i.e. the time at which certain rocks cooled sufficiently to 
reach the crystalline state. So the earliest date obtainable by this 
method is the date at which some rock got cool. Are we therefore 
to suppose that the universe started at this moment? Surely it is 
more probable that all the rocks which compose the earth were 
at one time liquid, and that their cooling to a crystalline state was 
a temporal process, even if no dates can be set to the phases of 
this process, or to the astronomical events that led to the earth’s 
formation. 

Consider an analogous situation. Suppose that we found all 
round us large numbers of a special type of humming-top, 
which, when started at the highest possible speed, ran for twelve 
hours, and which as they ran down emitted a note of gradually 
decreasing pitch, starting say at top C and finishing at bottom C. 
Then by listening to the note of any top, we could tell for how 
long it had been running, assuming that it started at full speed. 
Now suppose that because of the weakness of our memories and 
the lack of other devices these tops were our only means of 
dating events: we could, at any time, date events up to twelve 
hours earlier, but no more. But should we then be justified in 


supposing, at each moment, that the universe began twelve hours _ 


before then? 
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5. To sum up, Ellis would be right if he restricted himself to 
saying that it is not inconceivable that the universe should have 
had a beginning in time. To Say that it had a beginning is only 
to say that no events occurred before a certain date, or longer ago 
than a certain number of years, which is not self-contradictory. 
But he is quite wrong in suggesting that a certain sort of positive 
evidence would justify us in Saying that the universe began D 
years ago. What would be true, I think, is this. If the world 
consisted of a number of separate processes, each of which began 
without a cause and ran for a determinable length of time, then 
we should not now have any evidence at all to show that events 
occurred before the beginning of the oldest now-continuing 
process. Although even then we should not know, or even have 
any very good reason for believing, that there were no events 
before this oldest process began, it would make no practical 
difference to us whether the universe began then or not. If you 
said that the universe began then, it wouldn’t matter, though it 
might still not be true. But in any case the world is not a bit like 
this. 


Otago University. 


II. A Reply to Professor Mackie’s Comments 
By Brian ELtis 


Professor Mackie has made some useful criticisms. But 
much of his reply is based on a misunderstanding. For I would 
not dream of denying that periodic processes, such as the rotation 
of the earth around the sun, can be used as time standards for 
setting dates to past events. But I would maintain that in order 
that they can be so used, some record of the history of these 
processes (e.g. a record in the rocks) has to have been made. 
And now this process of recording cannot logically be periodic in 
every respect, in the way that the rotation of the earth around 
the sun might be. 

Imagine a body oscillating between black and white. Such a 
process obviously can be used to define time interval. But in 
order to use such a standard for dating purposes, we must know, 
not only that the body was, say, black, when the event to be dated 
occurred, we must also know how many times it has been black 
since then. In other words there must be either a record of the 
history of the body, or an alternative way of dating the event so 
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that this number can be calculated. In the former case, the 
process of making this record cannot logically be cyclic. And in 
the latter case the alternative way becomes the standard over this 
period. It remains true therefore that only processes of certain 
sorts can logically be used (directly) for determining the dates 
of past events, and Mackie’s argument about Ice Ages is beside 
the point. 

However, it now seems to me to be unnecessary that such 
processes must have characteristic beginnings (as decay pro- 
cesses do). They must have recognizable stages, but this does not 
mean that they must have recognizable beginnings. I must there- 
fore concede this point. But in any case it is not essential to the 
main argument. The main point was that we can sometimes say 
that a process began at such and such a time, without implying 
that anything had in fact happened before this. E.g., we can say 
that a certain crystal began to decay at time t,, but this does not 
logically imply that anything had existed at time t,—1. (Although, 
of course, a geologist would infer that the rock had in fact begun 
to solidify previously.) Further, and here Mackie is wrong, we 
can know when certain processes began, without ever having 
observed such processes begin. The same example of the 
decaying crystal serves to illustrate this. It is not a logical truth, 
therefore, that we could only know ‘directly’ that the universe 
began at a certain date. For the universe might be conceived as 
such a process. Suppose that the total quantity of matter in the 
universe were found to have been increasing at a uniform rate 
over the centuries. (Physicists talk about ‘the total quantity of 
matter in the universe’. It is not my expression.) We could not 
only say that the universe had a beginning in time, we could say 
when it began. And this would not be “rank Logical Positivism”, 
as Mackie suggests, but the natural way to express such a finding. 

The universe of humming-tops is not constructed according 
to my assumptions. For there is no Jaw to suggest that the oldest 
humming-top was the first. But suppose that the universe con- 
sisted solely of humming-tops, and that the density of humming- 
tops was found to be increasing linearly. Suppose also that this 
law of increasing humming-tops would enable us to calculate that 
the density was zero twelve hours previously. Should we not then 
be justified in saying that the universe began twelve hours ago? 
Suppose there were other divergences from this date. What if 
the temperature of successively created tops was found to be 
diverging from Absolute Zero twelve hours before? 


Finally I should like to correct an error which both Mackie 
and I have made. In my original paper I said: “In order that _ 
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time be uniquely defined in terms of a time-dependent variable, 
it 1s necessary that the time-dependent variable be a single-valued 
function of the time”. What is true is that if a definition of time 
is to be useful directly for dating purposes, the time must be 
expressible as a single-valued function of the time-dependent 
variable employed. 


Oxford University. 


III. Comments on Mr. Ellis’s Reply 
By J. L. Macxir 


__ Despite what Mr. Ellis says, most of my previous comments 
will stand without further support. But some additional points 
must be made. 


1. From the start I recognised, in my remark about fossils 
(p. —), that dating by periodic processes requires a record, and 
it is obvious that the making of this record will not be a cyclic 
process. None the less this is a method of dating which is not 
based on a decay-process, or anything like a decay-process. 


2. Ellis says (p. —) that the example of the decaying crystal 
shows that we can know when certain processes began without 
ever having observed such processes begin. Surely not: surely 
every time a physicist has started with a quantity of, say, radium, 
isolated from other materials, and has observed what happens to 
it, he has observed the beginning of a decay-process. In fact, 
any moment in the history of a radioactive substance is the 
beginning of the decay of some part of that substance, namely 
the part which, up to that moment, had not changed into another 
element. When the substance is enclosed in a rock, the cooling of 
the rock is not the beginning of the decay in general, but the 


beginning of the recording of the decay. 


3. The main point, however, is that Ellis has changed his 
ground: he relies now not on the characteristic ways of beginning 
of such things as the decay-processes used by geologists for 
dating, but on the possibility of conceiving the universe as a 
whole as a building-up process. My humming-top universe was, 
I think, constructed according to his original assumptions, but 


_his new assumptions need a new answer. It may be, of course, 


that these were the assumptions he had in mind all along, and 


that the imagined law of the increasing quantity of matter is 


Pee ase 
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what he originally meant by a law of nature to which it would be 
contrary to suppose that an event occurred more than D years 
ago (p. 36). But he did not say this, and if he had said it all 
his discussion of dating-techniques would have been beside the 
point. But what of this new line of argument? A law that fixes 
the date at which there began to be matter gives us a beginning 
of the universe only if there is not and could not be anything 
apart from matter. So Ellis must be assuming that matter is 
that which fundamentally exists, rs dv as the Greek atomists 
called it. This view is open to overwhelming philosophical objec- 
tions, to which I could not do justice in a brief space. But it is 
also open to the objection that what physicists now recognise as 
matter is not the one fundamental existent, but a_ specific 
existent, distinct from various forms of energy which can occur 
apart from it. Thus a law such as Ellis imagines would give us 
only a time before which there was not this particular: thing, 
matter, not a time before which there were no events. 

A further consideration is this. A law of linearly increasing 
quantity may have been operating continuously from the moment 
that Ellis calls the beginning of the universe, but clearly it was 
not operating continuously through this moment, or there would 
have been a negative quantity before. This, then, is a moment 
of discontinuity, at which the law suddenly began to operate. 
But if there could be this discontinuity (which I doubt, though it 
is not logically impossible) there could equally well be any other 
sort of discontinuity, say that before this time the quantity was 
decreasing linearly. You cannot rely on a law which you say 
suddenly came into operation at t, to tell you anything at all about 
times before t,, even that there were no such times or that there 
were no events at them. 


Otago University. 


MR. MAYO ON TEMPORAL ASYMMETRY 
By J. J. C. SMart 


I am grateful to Mr. Mayo for his careful examination of 
my article on Temporal Asymmetry.’ He holds that my puzzle 
looks mysterious only because of my mishandling of concepts, 
such as ‘trace’. I certainly agree that in places I have slipped up. 
Mr. Mayo holds that traces are states and that what they are 


This Journal, vol. 33 (1955), pp. 38-44. 
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traces of is events. In many cases this seems to be so, but in 
others we use ‘trace’ in such a way that a trace is a thing or 
aggregate of things. For example the ashes and charred sticks 
of a fire could be traces of bushrangers. It looks as though 
‘trace’ is.a polymorphous concept. Let us, however, narrow it 
down a bit, and agree to use the word ‘trace’ only in the sense in 
which a trace is a state. (A footprint can be regarded as a state 
of an area of sand; the traces left in the tape of a recorder 
consist in its state of magnetisation.) I agree with Mr. Mayo 
that it is ‘trace’ as used in this way that is important for our 
problem. I should not therefore have said that it is the sounds 
that come out of a tape recorder that are traces. The trace is 
the magnetic state of the tape. If we accept Mr. Mayo’s further 
suggestion that what traces are traces of is events (in which case 
we must not speak of traces of bushrangers but only of traces of 
the passage of bushrangers) then I should not have said that 
the shapes on a photographic plate are traces of the shapes that 
were before the camera. They could be traces of an event photo- 
graphed, say a murder. 

I have some inclination to say that we sometimes use the 
word ‘trace’ in such a way that what a trace is a trace of is 
not an event but a process. Consider the magnetic state of the 
tape which is a trace of a tune. The tune is a time-series and 
there is a correlation between the elements of the time-series and 
the magnetic states of parts of the tape considered as a linear 
spatial series. We could continue to satisfy Mr. Mayo’s stipula- 
tion that traces are of events by regarding the linear spatial series 
as a series of traces (though there are difficulties about continuity 
here) each of which would be a trace of an event. However I 
am not sure whether there would be any advantage in this. 


Mr. Mayo says that traces are simply those states which bear 
more reliable marks of their own beginnings than of their own 
endings. A trace is, however, not a trace of its own beginning 
but rather of the event (or process) that brought it about. 
(Properly speaking, states, unlike processes, do not have 
beginnings or endings, though a thing comes to be in a certain 
state and ceases to be in such a state.) I think Mr. Mayo is 
essentially right here, but then his example of a cracked rail will 
not do. A cracked rail can be a trace of a previous railway 
disaster (if that is what made the rail cracked) but it cannot be 
a ‘trace’ (future analogue of a trace) of a future. railway 
disaster, for when the disaster occurs the rail does not necessarily 
cease to be cracked. On the other hand I now think (in agree- 
ment with Mr. Mayo) that a future analogue of a trace is 
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conceivable. One could imagine the tape of a recorder being in a 
certain magnetic state, its then being wound through the recorder, 
and as sounds are heard coming from the mouth of a race 
commentator (actually the sound waves, to keep the analogy 
exact, would have to go into the mouth of the commentator) the 
state of magnetisation of the tape would thereby come to an end. 
(By this I do not mean that the state of magnetisation is wiped 
out, as it easily could be, by an ad hoc device. Nor do I mean 
that the tape was antecedently magnetised by a special recording 
and that coincidentally the sounds thus recorded were the same 
as those of the voice of the race commentator.) In this case the 
state of magnetisation of the tape would be a future analogue of 
a trace of the sounds that occurred as the tape became demag- 
netised. On the other hand it seems impossible to think of any 
physical principles according to which this situation could be 
manifested. It thus looks now as if ‘traces are of the past, 
never of the future’ (interpreting this to mean ‘there are no future 
analogues of traces’) is a contingent proposition. When it can 
thus be stated clearly and freed from philosophical confusion it 
may turn out to be of deep physical significance. (It might, of 
course, not so turn out, but simply evaporate, when residual and 
unsuspected philosophical confusion is removed, say by a return 
attack from Mr. Mayo.) I suspect that the asymmetry about 
traces (as J. N. Findlay suggested’) may be connected with some 
law of increasing shufflnmg and may be not unrelated to the 
second law of thermodynamics. 


Mr. Mayo suggests that the asymmetry about traces is 
connected with the asymmetry of the causal relation. Now I 
pointed out in my original article that the solution of the problem 
which consists in saying that it is part cf the logical grammar 
of ‘trace’ that traces are of the past, never of the future, is 
unsatisfying. We can think of the ‘female analogues’ of uncles, 
namely aunts. Let us use ‘trace(f)’ to denote the future 
analogue of a trace. Then of course traces(f), if there were 
any, would be of the future, not of the past. (Our problem now 
is, ‘why are there no traces(f)?’ I now think that this is an 
empirical problem, though one of the highest generality.) Now 
if S is the present state of something and S is caused by a past 
event P then S is a trace of P. Suppose S were a trace(f) of a 
future event F. Then in order to discuss the relation of S to F 
we need the concept of a future analogue of a cause, ‘cause(f)’, 
where ‘cause(f)’ is to ‘cause’ much as ‘trace(f)’ is to ‘trace’. 


2In Philosophy, vol. 25, p. 347 (1950). 
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(What is common to the concepts ‘cause’ and ‘cause(f)’ is this: 
‘the past event P causes S’ implies ‘if not P then not S’, and 
‘the future event F causes(f) S’ implies ‘if not F then not S’.) 
The difficulty we have (in our world) in thinking of a use for 
the concept of ‘trace(f)’ is no greater and no less than the 
difficulty of finding a use for the concept of ‘cause(f)’. By 
transferring the problem from traces to causes Mr. Mayo has 
only restated the puzzle. 


Mr. Mayo makes a historical mistake about the sense 
according to which on the Laplacian hypothesis all events are 
connected with one another. It is true that according to this 
conception all particles attract one another according to the 
inverse square law, and so any particle will exert a force, however 
small, on any other particle. This is not to say, however, that 
from a knowledge of the positions and motions, at a certain 
instant, of particles in a limited region we could deduce the 
positions and motions of all particles in the universe. One would 
have far more unknowns than equations. Nor could we predict 
or retrodict the state of the limited region, for the particles in it 
would not constitute a closed system. Mr. Mayo seems to be 
confusing the harmless Laplacian sense in which all particles are 
thought of as minutely interconnected with one another with some 
Leibnizian or Hegelian doctrine of internal relations. 

A further place where Mr. Mayo seems to me to be in error 
is where he says that ‘the puzzle about temporal asymmetry is not 
that we cannot know the future, but that we cannot alter the past’. 
It is misleading to say that we cannot alter the past (as if altering 
the past were something that we were somehow prevented from 
doing). The real point is that the phrase ‘alter the past’ has no 
sense. ‘We cannot alter the past’ is a fact about language, not 
about the world. Nor does it make sense to say that we can alter 


~ the future. If I decide (perhaps capriciously) to jump right 


rather than jump left I do not alter the future. For jumping 
right just is the future event. It makes no more sense to talk of 
the future changing than it does to speak of the past changing. 


- Things change: events neither do nor do not change.* 


wer 


ets 


3See “The River of Time’, Mind, vol. 58, pp. 483-494 (1949). 


Adelaide University. 
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Fact, Fiction, AND Forecast. By Nelson Goodman. University 
of London, The Athlone Press, 1954. 126 p. 15s. (U.K.). 


The first chapter of this book is a reprint of a well-known 
article published in 1947, “The Problem of Counterfactual 
Conditionals”. The other three are revised versions of special 
lectures given at London University in 1953, which mainly 
pursued one of the problems raised in the first. 


Goodman first shows that, to be capable of making a counter- 
factual true, the relevant general statement must be “lawlike” 
and not just “casually” general. For example, “All the coins in 
my pocket are silver” will not sustain, in fact it disallows, the 
counterfactual “If a penny were in my pocket it would be silver”. 
A criterion to distinguish Jawlikeness from accidental generality 
is proposed, viz. “A sentence is lawlike if its acceptance does not 
depend upon the determination of any given instance” (p. 28). 
To make the notion of dependence precise one turns to theories 
of induction and confirmation; but, Goodman says, “publications 
on confirmation not only have failed to make clear the distinction 
between confirmable and non-confirmable statements, but show 
little recognition that such a problem exists” (p. 29). Goodman 
uses “confirmation” in such a way that a hypothesis is confirmed 
“only when an instance imparts to the hypothesis some credibility 
that is conveyed to other instances” (p. 71) ; and since this does 
not happen with accidentally general statements, it is only lawlike 
hypotheses that are confirmable. 


In chapter II (“The Passing of the Possible”) the direct 
analysis of counterfactuals is traded for an attempt on one of 
the sources of counterfactuals, viz. disposition-statements. (To 
assign a dispositional predicate normally involves asserting a 
counterfactual—e.g. ““X was flexible at t” and “If X had been 
subjected to suitable pressure at t, it would have bent”.) Goodman 
wants to show that dispositions and hence “possible events” can 
be construed so as to be philosophically harmless, which for him 
means, here, compatible with all predicates being taken to denote 
only actual things (events, processes, etc.). Section 4 of this 
chapter, on “Possibles’’, I find the most opaque part of the book; 
and even if the long example (pp. 51-53) about an unperceived 
phenomenal place is not as it seems to me confused, its effect is 


unfortunate, because it certainly introduces irrelevant difficulties. — 
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Anyway, if I follow him, Goodman lays the ghost of the possible 
by saying that a dispositional predicate, say “D-able’’, is defined 
solely in terms of “manifest” (ie. “episode” or “event”) 
predicates when we can find a manifest predicate, “E”, or a 
conjunction of manifest predicates, connected by law with the 
manifest predicate “D”. In this way, speaking of “D-ability” or 
“a possible D-event” turns out to be a way of speaking of an 
actual event, viz. an E-event. But the problem of the possible is 
then exchanged for the problem of induction, because this method 
of laying the ghost leaves us with our former problem: in thus 
“projecting” a predicate like “inflammable” beyond actual cases 
of burning, we meet again the question of when such projection is 
legitimate, or what constitutes the lawlike connection which 
permits the projection. 


In chapter III (“The New Riddle of Induction”) Goodman 
argues, on familiar lines, that some puzzles about the justification 
of belief in inductive conclusions are spurious; but he thinks 
that we do need, and have not got, principles of inductive 
inference. (‘“Mill’s canons hardly rank with Aristotle’s rules. 
of the syllogism, let alone with Principia Mathematica” (p. 68).) 
To furnish such principles is the task of “confirmation theory”, 
a discipline born only in “very recent years” (p. 68), and 
apparently confined to writing originating in America Certainly 
Goodman has no trouble in showing (pp. 69-73), with the 
assistance of recent articles, mainly by Hempel, the inadequacy 
of the simple suggestions most of us would make as to the formal 
logic of confirmation; e.g. if confirmation is defined as the 
converse of the “consequence” relation, then every proposition 
confirms every other (v. p. 70). Focussing attention particularly 
on confirmation of hypotheses by instances under them, Goodman 
shows that in addition to such purely “syntactical” paradoxes 
which confront most definitions of confirmation, we face difficul- 
ties like this: Suppose all emeralds examined before time t are 
green. The law-hypothesis “all emeralds are green” is so far 
confirmed. But equally confirmed is the hypothesis “all emeralds 
are grue” where “grue” is a predicate that applies to everything 
examined before t that is green and to everything examined after 
t that is blue. Yet the hypotheses conflict since the second would 
make emeralds examined after t blue, the first, green. While we 
still lack a criterion of lawlikeness which will favour that one 
which we know in fact is the better confirmed by the instances, 


viz. the first, it is impossible to exclude the use of such predicates 


as “grue”, and hence impossible to prevent any hypothesis being 


confirmed by amy instantial evidence. Goodman discusses and 
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rejects (pp. 77-79) attempts to base such a criterion on the 
absence of reference to particular places, times or individuals. 
(The book does suffer from compression here. For example, 
Goodman simply assumes the identity of indiscernibles (p. 78, 
il. 8-10).) 

Goodman tries his hand at finding principles of inductive 
inference in chapter IV (“Prospects for a Theory of Projec- 
tion”), using as an ingenious short-cut the question of the 
definition of the dispositional predicate “projectible” itself. We 
start from actual projections of predicates (actual inductive 
inferences) and the problem is to define the subclass of these 
which are valid or legitimate projections. This is a little compli- 
cated but broadly the result is that Goodman formulates three 
rules giving criteria for eliminating some projections (hypo- 
theses) based on given evidence in virtue of their conflict with 
other hypotheses that were projectible. (For summary of the rules, 
v. pp. 104-5.) The crucial notion employed by the rules is that 
of the better or worse “entrenchment” of a predicate: roughly, a 
hypothesis is more or less projectible according as its terms are 
better or worse entrenched ; and a predicate is better entrenched 
than another the more frequently it has been projected. 
(Goodman argues against the obvious objection that such rules 
must be hostile to novel predicates (v. pp. 97 and 105-6).) 


An example: the conflict between the two hypotheses 
mentioned above, “all emeralds are green” and “all emeralds are 
grue”, is resolvable in favour of the first, by Goodman’s first 
rule: “a projection is to be ruled out if it conflicts with the 
projection of a much better entrenched predicate” (p. 96), since 
clearly “green” has a much better recori of projections than 


66 ”» 


grue”. 

Finally, in section 5 of this chapter Goodman turns to the 
different degrees of projectibility that presumptively projectible 
hypotheses may have. But this turns out to involve only the ways 
in which an hypothesis can have its projectibility altered by 
“overhypotheses”. One hypothesis is an overhypothesis of a 
second if its subject and predicate are “parents” of the subject 
and predicate respectively of the second; and a term P is a 
parent of a term Q if “P” “applies only to mutually disjoint 
classes, and one of these classes is the extension of ‘Q’” (p. 105). 
For example, supposing that examination of a few bags from a 
stack S of bags of marbles reveals that within each bag the colour 


of the marbles is uniform, “Every bagful in stack S is uniform 
- in colour” is one positive overhypothesis of “All the marbles in p 
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bag B are red”. The increase of projectibility which a positive 
overhypothesis imparts to a hypothesis is a function of three 
independent factors, viz. the degree of support and the pro- 
jectibility of the overhypothesis itself, and its specificity (roughly, 
how closely it is related to the hypothesis). 


The above is the merest skeleton of an exposition, because 
although the book is tiny it contains an amazing amount of 
philosophy ; and it is moreover extraordinarily detailed and subtle. 
It is an admirable essay in the formal side of the philosophy of 
science. The very best thing about it is the way it exhibits the 
intimate connexion of its three or four central, and dozens of 
peripheral, philosophical problems. Goodman’s style is vigorous 
and succinct. 


Space is not available for the detailed criticism the book 
merits. But there is one concept, that of “entrenchment”, which, 
considering its key role, is seriously obscure. More than once 
Goodman writes to the effect that “the roots of inductive validity 
are to be found in our use of language” (p. 117), but I cannot see 
at all clearly why he says this; and the vital paragraph (that 
which runs from p. 95 to p. 96) betrays uncertainty both as to 
whether this is true and as to why it is, if it is true. For while 
he says that “in a sense, not the word itself but the class is what 
becomes entrenched” and that various merely linguistic variations 
do not “prevent accrual of merited entrenchment”, he also says 
that “on the other hand, the class becomes entrenched only 
through the projection of predicates selecting it”. The radical 
nominalism Goodman has elsewhere espoused is here showing 
through glaringly. And the serious consequence is that it is very 
unclear what the criteria are for being the same or different 
projections, and hence for the number of times a given predicate 
has been projected. E.g., do another person and I make the 
same projection or different projections when we independently, 
or in collusion, adopt the same hypothesis? Since this so clearly 
affects the estimation of comparative entrenchment, Goodman 
had no right to sidestep this question as he does on p. 91. 


That is an internal point, but something must be said about 
the general goal Goodman sets himself. He writes that whereas 
deductive logic is concerned with the consequence relation, 
“inductive logic . . . is concerned primarily with a comparable 
relation of confirmation” (p. 69); similarly he conceives con- 
_ firmation theory as declaring “principles of inductive inference” 
_ (p. 68) ; and he constantly uses the phrases “inductive validity 

and “valid induction”. From all this you might imagine his 
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purpose to be the construction of a logic for ensuring true or 
probable conclusions to inductive inferences—the kind of attempt 
to dress up induction as deduction so markedly out of fashion 
with recent British writers. (Mill is the latest British writer 
mentioned by Goodman.) On the other hand Goodman most 
explicitly abjures any such ambition, at least as far as true 
conclusions are concerned (pp. 66 and 98), saying rightly that to 
attempt such a thing is to invite spurious “justifications” of 
induction. 

Well then, what is it about a hypothesis that can be 
maximised by conformity with the three rules of chapter IV 
sections 3-4? Two different answers seem to be present. I. 
“Confirmability” or “lawlikeness”, which, one would think, is 
compatible with lack of positive confirmation. 2. “Confirmation” 
or “acceptability” (‘“‘non-numerical probability” if you like), and 
this of course is a notion familiar enough in the literature of 
induction. But then the situation is rather curious because 
Goodman does not concern himself with the sources of confirma- 
tion which have been traditionally prominent, e.g. the number and 
variety of instances. He points this out in note 6 to chapter III 
by saying that he is not concerned with “direct factual support” 
but with “certain other important factors in confirmation, some 
of them quite generally neglected” (p. 85). But after all, direct 
factual support is so overwhelmingly important that it would be 
inconceivable that Goodman should regard the material of chapter 
IV as a fulfilment (even partial) of the task of furnishing 
principles of inductive inference were it not for the fact that in 
his approach something had in fact filled the gap left by omitting 
consideration of direct factual support. And “entrenchment” is 
this substitute ; the importance of number (of projections) gives 
this notion at least some observable affinity with the traditional 
criteria for direct support. In this way Goodman can appear to 
be actually building up with his sparse material a formal logic 
of induction. Now so long as acceptability and not truth is 
attributed to the conclusions, this may escape his own strictures 
on justifying induction. But then, when they are not obscured 
by the difficulty over “entrenchment”, how dangerously near 
truism—in chapter IV section 5, for example—his principles are! 

The bridge which permits free traffic between the two 
answers seems to be “entrenchment” again. For the same 
entrenchment of predicates which maximises the confirmability 
of a hypothesis also constitutes actual confirmation of it. 


D. C. Stove. 
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Utopian Fantasy; a study in English utopian fiction since the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. By Richard Gerber. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. xii, 162 p. 16s. (U.K.). 


This book has an appendix which lists English utopian fiction 
between 1901 and 1951. It appears from this that on an average 
there have been five or six such books every year; and the list, 
we are told, is not complete. It is true that Dr. Gerber uses the 
term “utopian” very widely, to include any story set in “clearly 
defined imaginary countries -with strange institutions separated 
from ordinary life by barriers of space and time”. Only a few 
of them put forward programmes for social reform. Others are 
warnings or satires or have no social purpose at all. Some of 
them are, as Gerber remarks, “the most effective modern 
equivalents of the old Tales of Terror”. But, when all this has 
been allowed for, one may still conclude that the idea of a brave 
new world just round the corner has made a powerful impact on 
the modern mind. 


It is usual to say that the notion of scientific and evolutionary 
progress created a mood of shallow optimism, which has only 
recently been dispelled by the brutality of our times. But Gerber’s 
researches suggest that the attitude to both evolution and science 
was ambivalent from the beginning. They roused fear as well as 
hope. Both moods may be found in H. G. Wells; he wrote 4 
Modern Utopia and Men Like Gods, but also The Sleeper Awakes 
and The War of the Worlds. And in The Island of Dr. Moreau 
he makes use of that significant symbol of our times, the Mad 
Scientist. 

Optimism about evolution, of the kind found in Shaw’s 
Back to Methusaleh, does of course occur in the stories; but one 
gathers that, on the whole, it is outweighed by fear and anxiety. 
There is the possibility that man may, after all, lose the battle 
for survival, and become the domestic drudge of some 
Houyhnhnm or super-ant. There is the certainty, for the utopian, 
that at least man as we know him will be supplanted: not 
everyone can relish the prospect of becoming the dim-witted 
ancestor of a repellent Shavian He-Ancient. And there is the 
chilling realisation that, after all, the cooling of the earth must 
sooner or later put a stop to Progress. This means, as Gerber 
points out, that “time is no longer the friend assisting man on 
his upward path; it is the deadly enemy”. The favourite solution 
is the colonisation of one of the planets; but this conjures up 
the thought of new and terrifying competitors. C. S. Lewis 
‘satirises this cosmic imperialism in Out of the Silent Planet: “I 
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am prepared without flinching to plant the flag of man on the 
soil of Malacandra; to march on, step by step, superseding, when 
necessary, the lower forms of life that we find, claiming planet 
after planet, system after system, till our posterity—whatever 
strange form and yet unguessed mentality they have assumed— 
dwell in the universe wherever the universe is habitable.” But 
even those who do not regard this as megalomania may well feel 
that it is a forlorn hope. 


Science creates quite as much anxiety as evolution. There 
are scores of novels which, like Collier’s Poor Tom’s A-cold or 
Huxley’s Ape and Essence, show us the destruction of civilisation 
through war. But the writers are also aware of less obvious 
dangers. Most modern utopias, Gerber tells us, are haunted “by 
the striking symbol of the Giant Town . . . a preternaturally 
enlarged mechanised beehive”. He goes on: “In real social 
planning several solutions are proposed by which the giant town 
can be avoided; but at present the utopian imagination is pre- 
occupied with the inhuman giant town, the symbol for the 
undifferentiated, uprooted mass. In the scientific forecasts, life 
is mass-produced in every sphere. Man is standardized. One 
individual can hardly be distinguished from the other. The 
scientific patterns for utopian man may be widely different; but 
more important than this is the fact that he has to conform to 
such a pattern in all of them.” 


Linked with this is the realisation, by these writers, of a 
fallacy which has been pointed out by many critics of “scientism”. 
If planning is really to be complete, it will be limited by the 
aspirations of the planner; so that there is no room, after all, for 
‘unlimited progress. This becomes most obvious in education. 
The eighteenth century notion of human malleability carried with 
it the other notion of perfectibility. Create the right conditions, 
and men could be made like gods. But this presupposes that we 
already know what gods are like. William Godwin avoids this 
difficulty by insisting that we should limit our aim to creating 
conditions in which men can think for themselves; this leaves 
room for the liberation of ideas as yet unknown, though it still 
presupposes that at least we know the causes of faulty thinking, 
even if the exact nature of the faults are hidden from us. But 
education in the utopias, Gerber tells us, “is directed towards 
creating a perfectly functioning citizen much more than towards 
the forming of an independent mind”. This tendency can be 


found even in More; it finally produces the nightmares of Huxley 
and Orwell. 
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One defect of this book is that, since it is concerned to give 
a general impression of a whole literary genre, it does not always 
convey the spirit of individual books and writers. Moreover, the 
analysis of the underlying attitudes is sometimes superficial. But 
it would be unfair to treat Gerber as if he were developing a 
connected argument. His study does reveal some of the charac- 
teristic daydreams and anxieties of our time, whatever their final 
significance may be; and, within its limits, it is suggestive and 
illuminating. 

D. H. Monro. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


William Anderson arrived from Glasgow in 1921 to become 
the first professor of philosophy at the Auckland University 
College. (Before his arrival we had been content with a lecturer 
in mental and moral science, who was also professor of history 
and professor of economics.) Last month, on the eve of his 
retirement, Professor Anderson died suddenly and peacefully 
at his bach on Waiheke Island from a cerebral thrombosis. I 
have never seen more genuine grief at any funeral. 


He was an exceedingly nice man to work with—humorous, 
friendly, helpful, loyal. As a teacher he had a unique knack of 
illuminating a subject by presenting it from a completely 
unexpected point of view. But he was also a man with extremely 
definite ideas about the nature of philosophy and consequently 
about the role of philosophy in the community. And he will be 
mostly remembered, I imagine, for the crusades he undertook 
in pursuance of these ideas. 


Professor Anderson’s fullest statement about the nature of 
philosophy is to be found in a discussion he had with Professor 
Muscio and Professor Boyce Gibson in the first volume of this 
Journal. Philosophy to him, as to the Greeks, involved a search 
for wisdom and it was in practice that he found wisdom 
exemplified. Thus he defined philosophy as the theory of practice 
and by this means he arrived at a very neat statement of its 
relations both to science and to politics. 


Practice, he held, involves three factors: “(a) a form of 
activity, relevant to the recognition, (b) that something is good, 
and (c) that something is a means to that’. But science, in the 
contemporary sense, is concerned entirely with the last of these 
factors, “namely with the erection of our opinions about the 
relations of means to ends into laws of causation”. Hence, 


_ although it is true that the existing sciences are, in a sense, 

_ offshoots of philosophy, it is absurd to think that philosophy 

_ will ever be replaced by science. To suppose that, in Professor 

_ Anderson’s opinion, was to suppose that a whole can be replaced 
by a part. 
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On the other hand, he found that there was a much more 
intimate connection between politics and philosophy. The 
important consideration here is that the good, which is the end 
of practice, is never, as a matter of fact, a good peculiar to this 
subject or that, but rather a good common to various subjects. 
“Now the common recognition of the good, specifically realised 
through the volition attendant on that recognition, constitutes 
society.” Hence the nearest analogue of philosophy for Professor 
Anderson is to be found in the deliberative and legislative 
functions of a democratic community ; and indeed he goes so far 
as to say that “philosophy is co-extensive with political theory”. 


It is in the light of this conception of philosophy that we 
should estimate the numerous controversies in which Professor 
Anderson engaged in regard to education. Education for him 
was primarily a matter of politics. Indeed, it was the primary 
problem of politics, since it is only through education that the 
young are trained to take part in those deliberations about practice 
which constitute politics. But education, he found, had in these 
days fallen into the hands of people who were altogether ignorant 
of its proper function. It seemed to him, therefore, that it was 
the bounden duty of the philosopher to oppose their influence 
to the full extent of his power. 


Moreover, Professor Anderson could claim some very 
respectable precedents for his attitude here. In the terminology 
of the Scottish school, he was fighting for common sense against 
the devastating inroads of naturalism. And he could find an even 
closer parallel in the teaching of Socrates. Like Socrates, he 
always proclaimed that the unexamined life was not worth living ; 
but like Socrates again, he always held that the good life was 
the life of the ordinary good man who knew what he was doing. 
Was he not, therefore, justified in attacking the latter-day 
sophists who were undermining the faith of the common man 
and thereby imperilling the structure of society? 


To a large extent, the dispute between Professor Anderson 
and the new educationists turned upon the notion of individuality. 
For over a century it had been proclaimed that the great danger 
of our closely knit modern civilisation is that it will produce a 
race of conformists, incapable of thinking for themselves and 
incapable, consequently, of sustaining the civilisation of which 
they are the products. It has also been widely held that the 
only possible remedy for this infirmity of modern civilisation is 
to be found in the proper development of individuality. And so 
far, I think, there is no dispute. Dispute only arises when an 


attempt is made to define individuality, and then it appears that - 
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there are two quite different schools of thought upon the subject— 
the school of Mill and the new educationists and the school of 
Hegel and Professor Anderson. 


For Mill (or at least for the Mill of the essay On Liberty), 
individuality consists in the free development of all the poten- 
tialities of men. But he always assumed at the same time that 
when men are encouraged to develop all their potentialities they 
will inevitably develop in different directions. Hence for Mill the 
development of individuality which is to save us from the 
mediocrity of mass-production requires a good deal of self-: 
restraint on the part of the state. It must never coerce its. 
citizens and it must always tolerate their eccentricities. And it 
is in similar laisser-faire terms that the new educationists think 
of the relation between the school and its pupils. 


For Hegel and Professor Anderson, however, the relation 
between the state and its citizens and consequently between the 
school and its pupils is quite different. The essential thing in 
both cases is that the society in question embodies a certain 
tradition which is to be assimilated by its members. In both 
cases this requires the society to pursue an active policy towards 
its members and in both cases this policy must be supported by 
coercion when necessary. But it is altogether wrong to regard 
coercion of this sort as an aimless or sadistic exercise of 
capricious power. It is justified in both cases by the fact that it 
is only through the assimilation of a common tradition that 
genuine individuality is ever attained. 

Consider the case of the great artist or scientist or 
philosopher. It is sheer Bohemian nonsense to suppose that he 
attains his individuality by ignoring or denying the traditions of 
his calling. He has first to put in some very painful years 
learning them and then afterwards he has the opportunity of 
adding to them. The only genuine individuality, in short, is 
that which works within a tradition, and it is because the new 
educationists so consistently neglected this fundamental fact that 
Professor Anderson so consistently opposed them. “Indivi- 
duality”, as he puts it, “depends on the realisation of a common 
world; only thus can the particular be secured against disruption 
from without.” 

In this obituary notice I have tried to give a brief survey of 
Professor Anderson’s philosophy. He would have preferred it 
so, because the reality of a man for him always consisted in 
what he believed and was prepared to act on. I have reduced 
his fundamental ideas to two—the idea of philosophy as the 
theory of practice and the idea of individuality as involving the 
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assimilation of tradition, I have also pointed out that these are 
both traditional ideas. This is scarcely the place to notice that 
a good deal of disagreement is still possible on the basis of these 
ideas, for example, on the subject of academic freedom. It is, 
however, the place to observe that, like all traditional ideas, these 
have to be learned anew by each generation; and I shall always 
be profoundly grateful to Professor Anderson for teaching them 
to me. 


- Auckland University College. R.P.A. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND LANGUAGE’ 
By J. L. Mackie 


In this article I propose to examine two contributions to 
the theory of responsibility that have been made by philosophers 
of the “linguistic” school, Professor Hart’s Aristotelian Society 
paper on “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights”, which 
has been reprinted in Logic and Language, First Series (pp. 
145-166), and Professor Ryle’s remarks in Dilemmas (pp. 4-5)- 
My main intention is to use this examination to develop some 
positive suggestions of my own, but I shall also be criticizing 
the accounts given by Hart and Ryle, and I believe that this 
criticism will provide detailed illustrations of certain general 
weaknesses in the linguistic method of philosophizing. 

Before we come to criticism, however, let us consider a 
concrete example of the assigning of responsibility. In Sydney 
some time ago a motor cyclist was exceeding the speed limit; a 
traffic policeman, also on a motor cycle, chased him, and soon 
they were both travelling, according to the reports, at 70 m.p.h. 
Then an unobservant citizen stepped off a bus into the policeman’s 
path; in the crash that resulted the other man was killed at once ; 
the policeman died next day. 

There was some disagreement as to who was responsible 
for this accident. The police announced that when they caught 
the original speedster they would charge him with causing the 
two deaths. The general public was inclined at first to hold the 
policeman responsible for the other man’s death, but tended to 
change its mind a little when he died himself. So far as I 
know, no one said that the man who stepped off the bus was to 
blame for his own death and the policeman’s, but this is a view 
that could conceivably be held. In addition to these three simple 
answers to the question ‘““Who was responsible?” there are several 
less obvious or more complex ones—for example, that no one 
was responsible, that some unmentioned person or persons were 
responsible, that the responsibility was shared, or that perhaps 
even apart from such sharing someone was not fully but only 
partly responsible, and so on. But for simplicity I shall consider 
only the three straightforward answers. 


1 Based on the presidential address given to the Annual Congress of 


the Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy in August, 1954. 
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The answer we choose will depend on what we take to be 
the normal, proper, or expected course of events; the person 
that we hold responsible is the one who steps outside this 
expected pattern. Thus if we assume, as apparently the police 
did, that it is normal and proper for traffic police to pursue, 
relentlessly and with all the means in their power, those who 
break the speed limit, and that it is normal and proper for people 
to step off buses without taking precautions against motor cycles 
passing at 70 m.p.h., but that it is not normal and proper for 
cyclists (other than police in pursuit of a criminal) to break the 
speed limit, then we shall hold the cyclist responsible. The 
behaviour of the policeman and the bus traveller belonged, on this 
view, to the normal pattern, but that of the cyclist was an 
intrusion into it. 

On the other hand, the general public is inclined to take a 
less legalistic view, and not to identify what is normal and proper 
with strict conformity to the law and the police regulations. It 
might hold, therefore, that the cyclist’s conduct, though illegal, 
was yet normal and expected, including his increase in speed 
when chased, whereas it was not normal, not “reasonable”, for 
the policeman to go to such lengths to catch a speedster. Making 
these assumptions, the general public would conclude that the 
policeman was responsible for the accident. 

We can even imagine how we might come to hold the bus 
traveller responsible. If, perhaps under the influence of an exces- 
sive reading of crime stories, we come to regard both law- 
breaking and the all-out pursuit of law-breakers as two parts of 
a normal social activity, as together constituting something like 
a game, but a very important game, with which the rest of society 
should not interfere, then we might regard the man who stepped 
off the bus as the intruder into this field of normal activity, 
and so as being responsible for the accident. 

That is to say, to hold someone responsible for some occur- 
rence is to take his action as the cause of that occurrence, and 
Professor Anderson has shown’ that the cause of an event is its 
necessary and sufficient preceding condition within some field. 
In seeking the cause of an event we are assuming some field 
and looking for the differentia which marks off within that field 
the cases where the event occurs from those where it does not. 
This differentia is not itself part of the field, but an intrusion 
into it. It follows that the answer to the question “What is the 
cause of this event?” will vary according to the field with implicit 
reference to which the question is asked. 


a a a a a 
2See “The Problem of Causality”, this Journal, vol. xvi, no. 2 (August, 


1938). 
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But in determining responsibility we do not choose the 
causal field quite arbitrarily; our choice is determined by our 
moral expectations, our views about what is normal and proper. 
The person responsible is the one whose action is the cause in 
relation to this morally determined field. Thus if (in relation to 
some field) a man’s action is the cause of some bad result, but 
this is not the morally normal field, that is to say, if the bad 
result would not have followed his action if the normal pattern 
of expectations had been fulfilled, we do not hold him responsible. 
This is why we do not hold a man responsible for results which 
he could not “reasonably” have anticipated, but we do hold him 
responsible for results which, we say, he should have anticipated, 
whether he actually did or-not. 


This means that determining whether a person is responsible 
for something, whether it is part of his “action” in a moral 
sense, is not a thing that can be done in advance of moral 
judgment. We cannot first decide what each person did and 
then proceed to pass a series of moral judgments; for to decide 
what each person “did”, in the sense of “was responsible for”, 
presupposes a system of moral judgments. This leads to a 
curious inversion of the utilitarian account of moral judgment. 
According to utilitarianism, you determine whether one act is 
right or wrong by looking at its results; but we have found that 
you cannot determine what events are to count as its results 
without first deciding whether it is right or wrong. 


This paradox may be illustrated by another recent case. A 
Mr. Cazneaux had made a will leaving property to his wife, and 
a Miss Hamilton had witnessed it. After Mr. Cazneaux’s death, 
his wife sought proof of the will, but Miss Hamilton refused 
to say that the signature was hers, because she regarded as 
unjust the rule which allows a solicitor or a doctor a fee of one 
guinea for attesting a will, while other people who attest wills 
get nothing. The judge, no doubt in agreement with public 
opinion, said that Miss Hamilton was doing wrong, because she 
was preventing Mrs. Cazneaux from getting the money to which 
she was entitled. But Miss Hamilton said that it was not she 
who was preventing Mrs. Cazneaux from getting her money, but 
rather the unjust rule against which she was protesting. And 
clearly the judge was arguing in a circle. In holding Miss 
Hamilton responsible for the delay, he was assuming that her 
action was wrong, and that the rule, whether perfectly just or 
not, was good enough to go on with. But the reason he gave 
for the wrongness of her action was that it was causing this 


delay. 
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The account I have suggested would, if it is correct, explain 
what is happening when we hold someone responsible, and it 
shows that responsibility, in this sense, is relative to a prior 
system of moral views. But, someone may object, when is a 
person really responsible; for instance, how can we tell which of 
the three men was really to blame for the death of the passenger 
on the bus? I shall comment later on this question. 


Let us now turn to Professor Hart’s account of responsi- 
bility. He says that sentences about human actions, like “he did 
it”, are often not descriptive but ascriptive, that they ascribe 
responsibility, and that this is rather like ascribing rights. Also, 
action and responsibility are defeasible concepts, and in this 
respect resemble many legal concepts, such as contract. Contract 
is a defeasible concept, Hart says, because no genuine set of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for a contract can be given: 
some positive conditions are needed for the existence of a 
contract, but these are not sufficient; there are various con- 
tingencies which can defeat the claim that there is a contract, 
there are various defences against such a claim, e.g. that the 
supposed contract resulted from misrepresentation or duress or 
was for an immoral purpose. Similarly, human action or 
responsibility is a defeasible concept because the claim “he did 
it” can be challenged and defeated by a great variety of defences, 
e.g. that it was accidental or by mistake or under compulsion or 
great provocation. It is, Hart thinks, a great mistake to take the 
distinction between a bodily movement and a human action—the 
sort of thing for which we are responsible—to be that in the 
latter case there occurs along with or before the physical move- 
ment a mental event called “willing” or “having an intention”. 
An “intention” is not a mental event for whose absence the 
various defences are alternative pieces of evidence; in fact it 
is nothing positive at all; the word “intention” is merely a 
comprehensive way of referring to the absence of one or more 
of the defences. 

Let us examine the logic of this account. 


First, is there really no set of necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for such things as contract and action? From what Hart 
himself says, it would appear that there is such a set. There 
are certain positive features—let us call them A and B—which 
are necessary and, in the absence of any defence, sufficient for 
a contract. There are various defences which would defeat the 
claim that there is a contract—let us call them K, L, M, N. Then 
if this is the complete range of defences, the complex term 


ABKLMN is the necessary and sufficient condition for a ~ 


& 
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contract. Hart admits this in a footnote (p. 152), but suggests 
that this is a vacuous way of providing a necessary and sufficient 
condition. But if he admits this, what is he denying? 


_For one thing, he is denying that there is any short list of 
postitve features which constitute a definition of contract; he is 
arguing that the non-availability of the various defences can’t 
be reduced to or taken as evidence for the presence of a single 
positive feature, that K LM N is not equivalent to any simple 
term C. But even if this is true it would not indicate that 
contract—or any similar defeasible concept—is non-descriptive, 
that there is any need to introduce a special ascriptive way of 
using language. 

I think, however, that the footnote was added in a weak 
moment ; the rest of the text indicates that this is not Hart’s real 
view, that in at least two ways this account is to be modified. 

First, when a judge says that there is a contract, he is not 
giving even a complex description of the situation, he is not 
asserting ABKLMN, but he is giving a decision on the basis 
of the facts described by counsel, who may not even have 
mentioned some of the defences; I think this means that the 
judge is assigning certain rights and duties, he is ordering the 
parties to perform the actions to which the contract binds them. 
Similarly when we ascribe responsibility we are making a 
decision, not describing the facts but judging in the light of 
them, and such a judgment is not to be considered true or false, 
but rather correct in certain circumstances but requiring modi- 
fication in other circumstances, e.g. if some new defence is raised. 
Thus what Hart should have admitted is merely that the complex 
tem ABKLMWN gives not a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition of a contract, but a sufficient condition of a situation in 
which it is correct for a judge to decide that there is a contract— 
not a necessary condition, since it may be correct for the judge 
to give this decision in such a situation as ABK, where the 
other defences, L, M, N have not even been mentioned. 

However, what needs to be brought out here is that the 
word “contract” hesitates between meanings of different sorts: 
to say “there is a contract” is sometimes to make the purely 
descriptive statement that a situation of the kind ABKLMN 
has occurred, but sometimes, especially when a judge says it, 
“there is a contract” is an instruction to the parties, and others, 
to act in certain ways. After the judge has given his decision, 
the sentence “there is a contract” may also have a further 
descriptive meaning, namely that there is a legally recognized 
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contract, and it is worth noting that if the judge in giving his 
decision uses “there is a contract” with this meaning, he is at 
once stating something and making his statement true: his words 
in their prescriptive sense are the legal recognition which his 
words in this second descriptive sense assert to have been given. 
“The ascriptive use of language” seems to be a name for an 
unanalysed mixture of meanings, whereas the mixture can be 
analysed into these various descriptive and prescriptive meanings. 


Secondly, Hart sometimes suggests that A B K L M N would 
not be a definition of contract because the set of defences can 
never be complete, that the correct list of defences would be of 
the form K, L, M, N, etcetera. New circumstances can arise to 
which the existing law does not clearly apply; it does not deter- 
mine the judge’s decision, and so the judge has to make a 
decision in another sense, he has to decide whether some new 
defence should be admitted as a ground for deciding that there 
is not a contract. This would mean, I think, that the concept of 
contract has what Waismann calls “open texture”. Now it is a 
fact quite well known and generally recognized in legal theory 
that there are cases where judges pretend to be applying an 
existing law and are in fact making new law. In view of this, if 
we want to use legal terms like “contract” to refer both to the 
existing law and to the law that judges may make in the 
immediate future, we must admit that these terms have open 
texture. 

Hart does not make it clear whether he thinks that “responsi- 
bility” and “human action” are like “contract” in this respect, 
that a new defence might be suggested against an imputation of 
responsibility, and that we should just have to decide whether 
to accept this sort of defence or not. But let us suppose that 
this is his view. 

Hart would then be saying that in two different ways the 
meaning of “action” goes beyond any set of necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions of the form A BKLMN, that there are two 
different levels at which an element of decision enters. On the 
one hand in ascribing responsibility we are not describing the 
facts but assigning blame (i. in part expressing a certain 
emotion) in the light of our possibly incomplete knowledge of 
those facts, and on the other hand there is some indeterminacy 
in the set of criteria that we take to justify blame or to excuse 
persons from blame: we may have to decide whether to admit 
some new type of excuse. 


But if the condition for, say, contract is of the form 


“ABKLMWN etcetera’, what is the precise force of the _ 
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“etcetera”? Is it like the “etcetera” in “2, 4, 8, 16 etcetera”? 
Does the validity of every new defence follow in a rigid way 
from that of the already recognized ones? Obviously if it were, 
the “openness” of the concept would be illusory, all the defences 
could be summed up under some principle, as this series can be 
summed up under the formula 2". Or does this “etcetera” mean 
that new defences may be added in a completely arbitrary way? 
If so, the addition of a new defence simply changes the meaning 
of the legal term “contract”, and it seems strange to say that it 
is part of the meaning of a term that its meaning may be changed. 
Yet what other possibility is there? I think what is meant must 
be that the range of already recognized defences sets some limits 
to what the judge may do, but within these limits he makes an 
arbitrary choice. He is free legally, in fact, though not in legal 
fiction, to change the law by stretching precedents in one way 
or another, but he can only stretch a precedent, not create an 
absolutely new one, and he cannot stretch it too far. The 
“etcetera” then means that the meaning of “contract” may be 
changed in the immediate future, but only a little bit at a time. 


I believe that this detailed elucidation of Hart’s view points 
to a general criticism not only of Hart, but of the linguistic 
method. In Hart’s treatment a number of different issues are 
bundled together. He speaks as if it were a single feature of the 
ascriptive use of language, as opposed to the descriptive use, 
that an ascriptive concept cannot be defined in terms of a set of 
necessary and sufficient conditions—he must mean, though he 
does not say it, a necessary and sufficient set of conditions, or a 
set of conditions which are severally necessary and jointly 
sufficient. If my analysis is correct, Hart is really asserting 
that there are three features which mark these concepts off from 
ordinary descriptive ones: (i) the conditions are not few and 
positive, but include many negative ones, (ii) the set of con- 
ditions does not determine the meaning of such a concept, but 
only indicates the situations in which it is correct for someone 
to do a bit of ascribing, and not all the conditions are necessary 
to make this correct, (iii) the set of conditions is never complete, 
so that these concepts have open texture: their meaning is partly 
indeterminate and is open to supplementation. 


Now this whole discussion is concerned with the use of 
language, that is, with the very sort of topic with which linguistic 
philosophy claims to deal competently. Yet, although Hart's 
article is more lucid and more definite than many specimens of 
linguistic philosophy, it does not bring out these three features 
clearly. What particularly needs to be brought out is this. With 
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regard to the second of these three features, legal terms and 
terms like “responsible” contain a prescriptive element, which 
must be distinguished from their descriptive element, and also if 
we say that in certain circumstances it is correct for a judge to 
give such and such a decision, we are ourselves making or quoting 
a further, higher level, prescription: we are prescribing when 
the judge is to prescribe. And with regard to the third of these 
features, legal terms, and the phrase “the law” itself, are used 
loosely to cover the law as it is, the law as it will be made, and 
the rules that permit the remaking of the law, and this loose 
usage tends to conceal the difference between these distinct types 
of prescription, to suggest that there is throughout a single stable 
system of law. Hart’s failure to make these points sharply 
enough illustrates the fact that talking in detail about the ways in 
which we use expressions may not bring out clearly the general 
points that are being made even on this topic. Especially, the 
issues are obscured by Hart’s invention of a special ascriptive use 
of language: when we get the issues clear we see that even if 
Hart is right ascription is not a way of talking irreducibly 
different from others that are commonly recognized, but includes 
descriptions, perhaps complex and perhaps partly indeterminate, 
and also instructions and perhaps the expression of emotions. 
The tendency to recognize and indeed welcome an indefinite 
multiplicity of ways of using language, which is a feature of the 
linguistic movement and which is illustrated here in a mild way, 
can have the effect of concealing facts even about the use of 
language. 

So far I have been merely finding out what Hart is saying: 
it is a further question whether what he says is true. 


First, is he right in insisting upon the irreducible multi- 
plicity and heterogeneity of defences to the claim that there is 
a contract? It is true that defences of one class that he mentions, 
“defences which refer to the general policy of the law in dis- 
couraging certain types of contract”, are of a different sort from 
most of the others. The very way in which Hart describes this 
class indicates that such a defence would show, not that there is 
no contract in the common-sense meaning of that word, but 
merely that the law refuses to enforce such a contract. When 
on these grounds the judge says there is no contract he is negating 
the prescriptive part of the meaning of this phrase, he is declining 
to instruct that these provisions should be fulfilled, and he may 
also be denying, at the same time that he is making false, the 
statement that there is a legally recognized contract. The defence 
that the claim is barred by lapse of time comes under the same 
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heading. The other types of defence, those referring to the know- 
ledge or the will of the defendant, or to a change of circum- 
stances, all seem to come under another principle, that the parties 
did not really agree to do what a literal enforcement of the 
contract would now involve. 


But this is exactly what Hart will not have: he dismisses 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s view that “true, full and free consent” is 
a necessary condition of a contract, maintaining that such a 
doctrine “is only accurate as a statement of the law if treated 
as a compendious reference to the defences with which claims 
in contract may be weakened and met”; such consent is not a 
positive psychological element. In the same way Hart maintains 
that “intention” is not a positive psychological element in respon- 
sible human action, but only a compendious reference to the 
absence of various defences. But how does he establish this? In 
the case of contract, merely by referring to the procedures of 
the courts; but of course this does not prove or even probabilify 
his conclusion. It is, as Hart has to admit, still possible to 
maintain that the various defences are merely evidence of the 
absence of free consent. Hart thinks that to maintain this would 
be a piece of unreasonable obstinacy, but he has really nothing 
to say against it, and introspectively it is clear that there is such 
a thing as consenting. The only effective case that could be made 
out against the occurrence, or the relevance in law, of this 
psychological element would be one based on behaviourist or 
pragmatist or logical positivist assumptions; such assumptions 
would lead to the conclusion that since the presence of consent 
is practically verified in court by the non-availability of the 
various defences—or, what comes to the same thing, by the 
impossibility of pointing to behaviour of a kind that would 
indicate non-consent—the meaning of the word “consent” must 
be just the absence of these defences. Hart explicitly repudiates 
behaviourism (p. 165) and tacitly rejects the principle of veri- 
fication (p. 154), but of his two reasons for doing the latter, 
the one depends upon his lack of precision about necessary and 
- sufficient conditions, and the other is that his defeasible concepts 
involve decisions, and are not purely descriptive. So far as the 
descriptive part of the meaning of these concepts is concerned, 
Hart ts identifying the meaning with the method of verification. 


This brings me to my second general criticism of linguistic 
philosophy: one main theme running through it is still a sort of 
crypto-logical-positivism. No one, these days, is game to assert 
the principle of verification, but many people argue as if it 

held good. And Hart is one of these. His real but unstated 
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argument against Pollock is that consent is verified simply by 
the non-availability or failure of the various defences, and so it 
must mean nothing more than their absence. 


Even in the procedure of the courts, however, there may be 
something to support Pollock against Hart, not so much in 
ordinary practice in the lower courts, but rather in the way in 
which the higher courts deal with new and difficult problems. 
In ordinary practice, lawyers may treat “consent” as the mere 
absence of the various defences; but on the rare occasions when 
a higher court has to make a new decision, surely the judges do 
sometimes consider, as a real question, whether the new defence 
is or is not evidence of the absence of consent. In other words, 
sometimes the “etcetera” in the list of criteria for a defeasible 
concept is like that in “2, 4, 8, 16 etcetera”. The judge takes 
some of the already recognized criteria to indicate a principle, 
and considers whether this principle would justify the proposed 
new defence as well. 


It seems, then, that Hart greatly exaggerates the heterogeneity 
of the defences against the claim that there is a contract. They 
boil down to two main types, those concerned with the policies of 
the legal system and those concerned with the occurrence of a 
genuine agreement on the matter in dispute. And we can see 
why there should be these two types of defence once we realize 
the dual nature of the statement “there is a contract”, that on 
the one hand it asserts that there is an agreement and on the 
other hand it gives the support of the legal system to actions in 
accordance with this agreement. In view of this, it is natural 
that a defence is either a denial that there is an agreement or a 
reference to some feature that would make the legal system 
withhold its support. 


But one further point may be made before we leave this 
topic: there is a problem concealed in the notion of free consent. 
There is always some inducement to enter into a contract, some 
influence bearing upon each party, and the decision of each to 
enter into the contract arises from some mental state. When we 
call an act of consent free we are not saying that it is uncaused 
or uninfluenced, but merely that it was free from undue influence, 
and that the mental state from which it arose was not an abnormal 
one. But what the law recognizes as undue influence or an 
abnormal mental state will depend upon the general policies of. 
the legal system, the moral views it represents. So that although 
I have distinguished “genuine agreement” and “legal policy” as 
two principles covering, between them, the whole range of 


defences, these two are not quite independent: what counts as ~ 
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genuine agreement depends in part on the policy of the legal 
system. This is, I believe, a sound point, but it was made not 
by Hart, but, a long time ago, by Hobbes.’ 

Can the defences against the claim that a person is 
responsible be boiled down in a similar way? At first sight it 
would seem that they can. First we have a set of defences which 
assert in one way or another that the agent did not intend his 
action, e.g. that Smith hit someone accidentally, inadvertently, or 
by mistake for someone else. Secondly we have a set of defences 
which diminish the degree of disapproval that we commonly feel ; 
we blame Smith less for the attack if it was in self-defence, under 
provocation, or if he was forced so to act by a threat from some 
other person, and we do not blame him at all if we find that he 
was mad. The ascribing of responsibility has these two aspects, 
the assertion that the agent intended this action and a disapproval 
of this sort of action, and naturally enough any defence against 
the imputation of responsibility is either a denial that the action 
was intended or an account of circumstances which would put 
the action into a class of which we disapprove less or not at all. 

And again the first part of this view is exactly what Hart is 
arguing against. He says that there is no such common psycho- 
logical element as intention, for whose absence the various 
defences are so many distinct modes of bringing evidence. But 
can he seriously maintain that accident, inadvertence, and mis- 
take are just a collection of defences, quite arbitrarily thrown 
together, a mere heap of items with no common principle? 
Surely, despite what Hart says, intending, like consent, is an 
introspectively recognizable state of mind. It is true that it is 
only by stretching the notion of intention beyond any definite 
psychological meaning that we can say that all of the defensible 
actions are unintended. But the sting is taken out of this argu- 
ment when we admit that only some of the defences come under 
this heading, e.g. that the occurrence of provocation does not 
make the act any less intentional. 

Nevertheless this account will not quite do. An act is 
intended in the strict psychological sense if the agent envisages 
the result and aims at it. Perhaps with a bit of stretching this 
psychological sense can include the case where the agent aims at 
one result but accepts, puts up with, another result which he sees 
to be a necessary concomitant of the first: if in order to save 
yourself in a shipwreck you push someone else off a raft that is 
too small to support you both, you may be said to intend that he 
should be drowned, though you do not aim at this. But you 
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cannot in any strict psychological sense be said to intend a result 
which you do not envisage at all. Yet there are plenty of cases 
where someone is held responsible for an unenvisaged result, 
where it is said that he should have foreseen it and provided 
against it. There is such a thing as culpable negligence, whereas 
if showing that an act was literally unintended were a complete 
defence against the charge of responsibility, there would be no 
such thing. Also, this account in terms of intention does not 
explain the case where someone is held responsible for harm 
that results, without his intention, from some other wrong or 
criminal act. If while standing on a crowded railway platform 
you snatch a woman’s handbag and cause her to fall under a 
train, you are more likely to be held responsible for her death 
than if you had caused her to fall by stooping to retrieve a 
parcel of your own. 


But the difficulties may perhaps be cleared up if we make 
use of the account of responsibility that was suggested by the 
example of the cyclist and the policeman. To hold a person 
responsible for some harm that is done is to take him to be the 
cause of it, in relation to a causal field that is chosen in the 
light of one’s own moral views, one’s views about what is proper 
or expected. Now it is easy to see how culpable negligence occurs. 
The negligent act is regarded as culpable because it is outside 
the system of expected actions, it is the cause relatively to this 
field. It is to be expected that rifles which, without inspection, 
you imagine to be unloaded will sometimes be loaded: expecting 
this, we cannot also happily accept the practice of pointing an 
uninspected rifle at someone and playfully pressing the trigger. 
So if a man does this, and the other man is killed, we hold the 
man who pressed the trigger responsible, that is, we take his 
action to be the intrusion into the peaceful, to be expected, course 
of events. Similarly we hold the bag-snatcher responsible for 
the woman’s death because, or if, we look on bag-snatching as 
something beyond the pale, as outside the proper system of 
activities. On the other hand, the man who stoops to pick up 
his own parcel is less likely to be held responsible, because picking 
up one’s own parcel is more likely to be accepted as a normal 
procedure, though there may be some doubt about its propriety 
on a very crowded platform. 


This treatment may also explain why intention in the literal 
psychological sense is so important. As we have seen, it is not 
that the absence of intention is a defence; it is rather that the 
presence of intention establishes a prima facie case for the 


prosecution. If you intend someone’s death and bring it about, — 
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this in itself puts you beyond the pale, sets your act outside the 
field of morally acceptable activities, and therefore it will be 
taken, in relation to this field, as the cause of the death. The 
correctness of this analysis seems to be confirmed by exceptional 
cases where a person may aim at an end that is held to be evil, 
and bring it about, and yet not be held responsible. In some 
societies the seduction of virgins is regarded as a bad thing, and 
yet it is accepted as normal and proper for young men to try to 
seduce virgins. In such a society, if a girl is seduced, she is 
blamed and not the young man; it was her business, it is said, 
to preserve her virginity. The man is not blamed, for his 
endeavours are taken to be normal and proper, i.e. to be part of 
the causal field : the intrusion into this field was the girl’s careless- 
ness. Where absence of intention is a defence (e.g. where harm 
is done accidentally or inadvertently), what is important is not 
the mere absence of intention but the fact that what one did 
was perfectly normal. 


The same treatment might explain the other defences, those 
in terms of provocation, self-defence, compulsion, and madness. 
Each of these defences inclines us to accept the action as part 
of the normal scheme. We expect people to react violently when 
provoked, we approve of self-defence and in general of the choice 
of the lesser evil, which is called compulsion, and we do not make 
moral demands upon people who are mad. But this works only 
if these are taken as defences, not as pleas in mitigation, as 
negating responsibility, not as lessening it. It must be admitted 
that the notion of a lower degree of responsibility is a confused 
one: it suggests that the action in question is a completely 
wrong one, but that the agent didn’t quite commit it, doesn’t 
fully own it. It suggests that what the agent did can be more 
or less a cause, and contrarily less or more a part of the causal 
field, but no clear meaning can be given to such notions. What 
must be meant is that there is full responsibility but for a less 
wrong act. That is to say, to see what is happening here we 
must take account of the emotional side of the notion of responsi- 
bility, which was mentioned above. Where there is said to be 
reduced responsibility, the act in question is being taken as the 
cause, as wholly outside the field of moral expectation, but is 
of a sort less strongly disapproved than others. It is the emotion 
of disapproval which admits of degrees. 

I suggest, then, that the whole variety of defences against 
the claim that something is a human action, that the agent is 
responsible, may be explained by these two principles, that to hold 
a person responsible is to take him as the cause of the bad result 
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within a field that is determined by one’s moral views, and that 
the degree of guilt assigned depends upon the strength of one’s 
disapproval. This is not to say that all the defences are homo- 
geneous, that they all point to the absence of a single factor 
called intention ; but it is to say that the situation is less haphazard 
than Hart’s account would suggest. 


If any systematic account of responsibility, such as this, 
is correct, there is, then, a further weakness in Hart’s treatment, 
which again exemplifies a widespread weakness in linguistic 
philosophy. Hart has stopped short of an adequate account of 
what it is to ascribe responsibility precisely because he is reluctant 
to go beyond the analysis of language. He leaves responsibility 
as an irreducibly defeasible concept, whose use is governed by a 
large set of heterogeneous criteria, whereas these could have been 
related to two connected principles. And I think he stopped 
short because such an explanation goes beyond language to the 
facts: it could not be discovered by investigating “the use of 
language” if this is conceived as a study of equivalences and 
differences between sentences, of the fitting of words into 
sentence-frames, and suchlike philological questions. But such 
an explanation can be reached by investigating the use of 
language, if this means finding out what we use language for, 
discovering, among other things, what situations are referred to 
by various expressions. 


This connects with another general difficulty for the 
linguistic movement which has been emphasized, for example, by 
Mr. Passmore. Is linguisticism philology or metaphysics? Is 
the linguistic philosopher talking just about language, or is he 
talking in a roundabout way about the facts? If it is the latter, 
there may be some justification for this roundabout approach in 
that other philosophers may have been misled by language, and 
special attention to language may be needed if we are to avoid 
being misled. But still attention to language can be only a part of 
the philosopher’s activity, and indeed he will be able to clear up 
linguistic puzzles only by studying the facts directly as well. And 
if he is talking about the facts, he cannot establish the answer to 
his main questions by a study of language alone. If he tries to 
get answers to philosophical questions from language alone, he is 


merely using, in a concealed way, the Aristotelian appeal to— 


common sense. Especially in morals and in scientific method 
linguisticism can lead to a sort of conformism or conventionalism. 
Such and such are the criteria commonly used to distinguish 


right from wrong, therefore these are the criteria of right and ] 
wrong. Induction is a valid procedure in science, because it is~ 
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the way in which scientists proceed. These are what are recog- 
nized as good reasons in ethics or in science: what further 
justification of them could you seek or get? And so on. 


But the linguistic philosopher need not get stuck in what 
has been called “vicious linguisticism”’; he can work through 
language to the facts. But then he needs something more than 
linguistic evidence to support his view of what the language is 
attempting to describe: he must observe how things really are. 
Now Hart is failing to do this; in so far as he is asserting some- 
thing objective, he is using the evidence of linguistic procedures 
as if it showed conclusively what the facts are like. For example, 
because we use the word “intention” defeasibly, intention must 
be a purely defeasible concept, there cannot be a positive psycho- 
logical state or process called intending. But this argument is 
parallel to and no more valid than the argument which linguists 
commonly ascribe to their opponents, that since there is a word 
“qntention” there must be a thing to which it refers. Neither 
way of arguing from language is at all conclusive: what we 
must do is look at mental processes, especially our own, and 
see whether there is one such process to which the word 
“intending” refers. I think that we do find such a process, but 
that the word “intention” is often stretched beyond the cases 
in which this process actually occurs. 

I now want to turn briefly to some of Professor Ryle’s 
remarks, in his recent book, Dilemmas, about the problem of 
responsibility and determinism, the problem whether, if all human 
actions are caused, people can ever be to blame for what they do. 
Throughout this book Ryle proposes to solve philosophical 
puzzles by showing that they arise from litigations between what 
are really two or more different lines of thought ; we think there 
is a contradiction because we take two theories to be rival 
solutions to the same question, and we can remove the difficulty 
by showing that they are solutions to two different questions. So 
the responsibility-determinism dilemma can be resolved when we 
see that “The proposition that people tend to behave as they have 
been trained to behave is [an] answer to the question, “What 
differences are made to a person by the scoldings and coaxings 
he has received [etc.]’ . . . . But the proposition that some 
behaviour is reprehensible is a generalization of.the answers to ~ 
questions of the pattern “Was he wrong to act as’ he did, or did 
he do it under duress or in an epileptic seizure?” (p. 5). 

This approach enables Ryle to solve some dilemmas cor- 
rectly, but I think that it can very readily be misused. My 
criticism of it links with what I was saying about the conformist 
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tendency in linguisticism. This tendency appears, for example, 
in the endeavour to find a proper place for all ordinary respectable 
activities, to ensure, for example, that religion and science should 
have each its own sphere and that they should not encroach upon 
each other. In at least some cases I believe that the spheres 
are not separable: the different questions do bear upon each 
other, and there is a real conflict between the answers that 
people are conventionally inclined to give to them. 


For example Ryle says (pp. 69-70) that people used to be 
worried by the conflict between the supposedly scientific account 
of human nature offered by the economists, that “Man was a 
creature actuated only by considerations of gain and loss” and 
the account offered by ordinary experience, and he says that 
the problem is solved, the two accounts reconciled, once we 
realize that the economists are really talking about men only in 
so far as they concern themselves in marketing matters. But 
this will not do, for many of the affairs in which men act 
generously, hospitably, or in devotion to some branch of learning 
are also economic affairs. If it were necessary for economic 
theory that men should always seek to maximize profits in so 
far as they engage in marketing matters, then economic theory 
would really conflict with ordinary experience. The two spheres 
cannot be separated: the answers to the different questions do 
conflict. And I believe that as a matter of history this conflict 
has been resolved not by any demarcation of spheres but by the 
economists’ having stopped talking about the Economic Man, 
by the intrusion, we might say, of common sense into economic 
theory. 

Nor can the determinism-responsibility dilemma be resolved 
by merely pointing to the difference between a causal question 
and a moral question—a solution strangely reminiscent of Kant’s 
attempt, in Section III of the Fundamental Principles, to solve 
the antinomy of freedom and necessity by suggesting that we 
occupy different points of view when we think of ourselves as 
free and as determined. Blaming someone for an action may or 
may not be compatible with recognizing it as caused; it will 
depend what blaming is; in particular it will depend on whether 
blaming involves a reference to an uncaused cause. 


Now if holding someone responsible is, as I have said, 
taking his act to be the cause in relation to a field determined by 
our moral views, then there is indeed no conflict between 
responsibility and determinism: what is thus taken as the cause 
may quite well be an effect in some other field. But using my 


account of responsibility we can easily see how the appearance ~ 
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of a conflict arises. For one thing, in thus assigning responsi- 
bility, in selecting this act as the cause, we are precluded from 
treating it as an effect in this field. If this act were itself an 
effect in relation to this field, we should assign responsibility to 
its cause. This transferring of responsibility backwards from 
effect to cause is a logical consequence of the nature of responsi- 
bility as I have described it, and only a slight confusion is there- 
fore needed to give rise to the view that responsibility can be 
assigned only to a cause which is itself completely uncaused. 


But another way of looking at the problem is this. As I 
said much earlier, my account of responsibility is a relative one, 
it does not answer the question, “But who is really, absolutely, 
responsible?’ But if you persist in asking this question you are 
looking for some act which will be a cause, not merely in relation 
to the field that is determined by some actual set of moral views, 
but in relation to any field whatsoever. And this would have 
to be an uncaused cause. In other words, absolute responsibility 
would require indeterminism. 


An adequate treatment of the determinism-responsibility 
dilemma, then, would require a distinction between two senses 
of “responsible”, the relative and the absolute. Relative responsi- 
bility, with which I have been dealing in most of this article, 
is compatible with determinism, but absolute responsibility is not. 
Now it is true that Ryle only touches on this problem, and does 
not pretend to deal thoroughly with it, but even so the little he 
says is misleading. It suggests that there is a sphere in which 
moral thought can have free play, unhampered by considerations 
of causality. But a great deal of moral thought has involved a 
belief in absolute responsibility, in objective blameworthiness, so 
that Ryle’s solution could serve to cover up a real problem, and 
to protect a false moral view from the criticism that can be 
brought against it from the side of causal theory. I should agree 
with Ryle, then, that philosophy is often concerned with litigation 
between spheres of thought, but I should say that it is a mistake 
to start with the assumption that spheres of thought are separable 
and do not really conflict. And this is a mistake into which a 
linguistic philosopher is particularly liable to fall. 


Otago University. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHICS 
By D. H. Monro 


I think that many of us have felt from time to time that 
moral philosophers in general (and some of them in particular) 
ought to pay more attention than they usually do to the findings 
of anthropologists. One can, no doubt, take the high a prior 
road and say that ethics, being concerned with “ought-statements”, 
cannot be based upon “is-statements”, but this does not end the 
matter. For quite a lot of moral philosophy is concerned to ask 
what sort of propositions ought-statements really are; and to at 
least some of the suggested answers anthropological evidence is 
relevant. For example, it is sometimes said that moral principles 
are simply the rules necessary for social co-operation. Obviously 
anthropology can give us some information about the different 
kinds of rule which do in fact enable different societies to hold 
together. Again, those who say that moral principles are self- 
evident intuitions may not need, strictly, to show that they have 
been evident to all men (since a large part of the human race 
might be morally imbecile) ; but their case is certainly weakened 
if they show complete ignorance of the difference between their 
own “intuitions” and those of other men. 


It is, however, one thing to say that moral philosophers 
should pay some attention to anthropology, and quite another to 
proceed to examine the mass of anthropological material about 
moral beliefs. In this paper I propose to take the easier course of 
examining some of the implications of the general account of the 
nature of society given by one eminent and fairly representative 
anthropologist, Malinowski. 

Malinowski begins with the assumption that human societies 
are, in the first place, a device for satisfying needs: primary or 
innate needs, which he identifies with biological needs. 

“Man must, first and foremost, create arrangements and 
carry out activities for feeding, heating, housing, clothing or 
protection from cold, wind and weather. These problems are 
solved by the construction of a new, secondary or artificial 
environment. This environment is neither more nor less than the 
culture itself.””* 


1 Malinowski, B. A_ scientific 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944, p. 


theory a culture and other essays. ~ 
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Once developed, this artificial environment causes new needs 
to spring up; and these secondary needs, it is stressed, are quite 
as important as the primary needs. In Malinowski’s terms, there 
is created a “cultural determinism”, every bit as stringent as the 
“biological determinism” to which man, like all animals, is neces- 
sarily subject. 

The starting-point of culture, then, lies in the fact that man 
does not, like some animals, satisfy his bodily needs in isolation. 
His response to needs is social, or cultural: he co-operates with 
other men: he forms institutions. It is the institution, Malinowski 
insists, and not the “culture trait” that is the real unit of society, 
or, as he puts it, the “isolate of culture”. And institutions have 
six aspects: personnel, activities, material apparatus, function, 
norms and charter. 

Most of these terms explain themselves: the exception is 
“charter”. The charter, Malinowski explains, is “the system of 
values for which human beings organise an institution, or enter 
an institution already existing”. The “function” is the need 
which the institution actually serves: the charter is the need it 
is thought of as fulfilling. The charter is the way in which, it is 
felt, the institution fits into the society. Thus the charter of the 
family, Malinowski tells us, is to be found in “the cultural 
reformulation of the biological drive of sex and all that it 
implies physiologically, emotionally, economically and legally”.* 
The charter of a factory includes portions of popular economic 
theory and also the romantic ideals which surround culture-heroes 
like Henry Ford or Lord Nuffield. 

Already, then, in this preliminary analysis, we have the 
suggestion of a gap between illusion and reality. Norms, says 
Malinowski, are related to activities much as charter is related 
to function: the contrast is between what actually happens and 
what is thought to happen. 

Now it seems to me that there is a problem here. If social 
norms are simply the rules that are necessary if an institution is 
to perform its function, and if the function is to satisfy a well- 
understood human need, why do not human beings simply 
recognize this? For it seems that they don’t. For example: men 
band together in order to hunt or fish. The institution imposes 
its own needs: it is, let us say, necessary to have a leader whose 
orders are obeyed without question. This is necessary simply 
because there is no time, in the urgency of the hunt, for argument. 
But what men will say is that the chief of the hunt acquires his 


1 Malinowski, B. Freedom and civilization. New York, Roy, 1944, p. 159; 
my italics. 
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authority from the gods by hereditary descent, or has performed 
a ritual act which gives him special powers, or something of that 
sort. 

There seems, then, to be a strong element of rationalisation 
in the norms and charters of institutions. And the obvious 
question is: on what basis do we rationalise? Why are we not 
prepared to accept the rules of an institution on their merits? 
What other concepts do we need to reconcile with the rules ?* 


Malinowski’s assumption seems to be that the practices 
adopted by an institution are always those necessary for the 
efficient working of the institution, but that they are rationalised 
on some other basis. It seems to me that, if we make this 
assumption, the most reasonable hypothesis is that they are 
rationalised so as to conform to the practices of other institutions. 
For example, the exigencies of sailing a ship demand that the 
captain shall have supreme authority. But this supremacy—a 
rule of this institution—has to be reconciled with the belief, 
engendered by the political institutions of the community, that 
those in authority are qualified to exercise it by certain qualities 
which result from birth and upbringing. Hence the feeling that 
a ship’s captain should be a gentleman as well as an officer. 


Now contrast this with what happens in the United States, 
where political institutions have a different basis. Here, where 
the stress is on equality of opportunity rather than hereditary 
qualities, the ship’s captain is taken as the type of all authority. 
Authority, it is thought, should depend merely on being efficient 
at the job in hand. The authority actually exercised in the United 
States by, let us say, the son of a millionaire purely in virtue of 
his birth has to be explained away. Hence it is assumed that all 
rich men have the qualities of a shi»’s captain—efficiency, 
shrewdness, initiative and so on. 

The suggestion is, then, that charters interact: they modify 
one another. Indeed, it would seem that they become mytho- 
logical only in so far as they take over concepts which are really 
applicable only to a different institution. 


On Malinowski’s assumption this is, I think, the most 
tenable hypothesis; but that assumption itself (that the practices 
adopted by an institution are always those necessary for the 
efficient working of the institution) may be questioned. It is 
questioned, I think, by both the Freudians and the Marxists. 
_ Suppose we say (as a Freudian might) that the commercial 


1¥For a fuller discussion of this question, see Monro, D. H. T 
of myth. Sociological Review, 1950, vol. 42, Section 6. meomenret 
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institutions of a particular society (unrestricted cut-throat com- 
petition, let us say) are really caused by the need to find an 
outlet for the aggressive impulses fostered by the way in which 
infants are reared. This, it is claimed, is the real explanation: 
but of course this will not be the official explanation put forward, 
for example, by the local Chamber of Commerce. The official 
explanation will be that unrestricted competition is necessary to 
serve the economic purposes of maximum production and the 
rest. Or again, let us suppose (as a Marxist might) that the 
educational policy of a particular community is dictated by the 
need of the ruling class to have an army. Again, this will not be 
the official explanation as set forth, for example, in the prospectus 
of the local military academy. The official explanation will be 
that military discipline has an educational value. In short, it is 
the rationalisation that assumes that the institution is autonomous, 
concerned only to serve its own ends; it is the practice, not the 
theory, which is dictated by the needs of other institutions. 

We have, then, at least three possible theories here (and 
there are, of course, other possibilities as well) : 


(1) The practices adopted by an institution are always those 
necessary for the efficient working of the.institution, but they are 
always rationalised so as to appear to conform to the practices 
adopted in other institutions. 


(2) The practices adopted by an institution are always those 
which satisfy the unconscious desires of its members, but they 
are rationalised so as to appear to be necessary for the efficiency 
of the institution. 

(3) The practices adopted by an institution are always those 
which make for the interest of the ruling class, but they are 
always rationalised so as to appear to be necessary for the 
efficiency of the institution. 

What I would suggest is that it is not really necessary to 
choose between these hypotheses. What is common to all three 
is that there is a conflict between the efficiency of an institution 
and the predispositions of its members. Why not suppose that 
sometimes one of these triumphs and sometimes the other? The 
rationalisation, or myth, will be as it were a consolation prize 
awarded to the loser in the contest. We would then get an 


eclectic theory: 

(4) The practices adopted by an inst.cution will be a com- 
promise between those which make for the efficient working of 
the institution and those which satisfy the predispositions of its 
members; but rationalisations will be evolved which show, on the 
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one hand, that the practices achieve the purposes of the institu- 
tion with complete efficiency, and, on the other hand, that they 
do not diverge in any way from the prior beliefs and attitudes of 
the members. 

So far, then, the suggestion is that myths, or false beliefs 
about matters of fact, arise out of the attempt to reconcile two 
attitudes, each necessary for the working of a particular institu- 
tion. These attitudes, when formulated in words, will usually 
take the form of propositions containing the word “ought” or 
some equivalent. For example: suppose there is in New Guinea 
an attitude towards the natives which might be put as: “Natives 
ought not to be treated as the social equals of white men”, or, 
more specifically, “Natives ought not to get the same wages as 
white men, or to drink at white men’s clubs”. This attitude has 
presumably been engendered by a particular pattern of social 
and economic institutions which has grown up in New Guinea. 
But it comes into conflict with another attitude which might be 
expressed : “Discrimination between one man and another should 
take place only when the person to be discriminated against lacks 
some ability or some quality of character—is lazy or stupid or 
clumsy or dirty or something of that sort.” It may be said that 
this attitude arises out of the Australian social and economic 
institutions, which are quite different from those in New Guinea. 
The mixing of people with different backgrounds does rather 
complicate the situation; but quite apart from this special com- 
plication, the same attitude would probably be engendered (to a 
greater or less extent) in almost any society by such institutions 
as the family or the school, that is, by any institution concerned 
with training. For one way of encouraging the acquisition or 
exercise of particular abilities or character‘stics is to grant special 
privileges to those who display them. 

Here, then, we have two attitudes which do quite clearly 
conflict. According to one, the ground of discrimination is skin 
colour; according to the other it is stupidity, laziness, dirtiness, 
etc. Obviously there is one simple way of resolving this conflict. 
That is to decide that people of a particular skin colour are 
always stupid, lazy, dirty. But this belief, unlike the others, is 
about a matter of fact. It is an is-statement rather than an 
ought-statement, and can be tested. And here the anthropologists 
can come in with intelligence tests and similar devices. But the 
point to notice is that these beliefs arise in the first place not 
simply as the result of observation and (possibly hasty) 
generalisation, but in an attempt to reconcile the conflicting atti- 
tudes generated by different institutions. No doubt this explains 
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the general reluctance to abandon such beliefs, even when the 
evidence is against them. We have then the rather paradoxical 
conclusion that the myth-making tendency in human society is 
really the expression of a drive towards rationality and con- 
sistency: an attempt to reconcile attitudes with one another and 
with empirical discoveries. 

This drive towards consistency takes place, to begin with, 
below the intellectual level. It is simply that certain activities 
give rise to certain habits of mind, and that these spill over, as 
it were, so that one attitude modifies another and finally affects 
the activities themselves. This process, it is suggested, explains 
two things. First of all, it explains the feature of cultures which 
has impressed modern anthropologists more, perhaps, than any 
other: their close-knitness, the way in which everything seems to 
hang together, so that a change in any one institution has 
unexpected results in other, apparently unrelated, institutions. 
And secondly, it has been hazarded, this process explains ethics: 
in the sense that moral codes may be simply attempts to make 
explicit the principles of consistency which guide society in its 
unconscious but ceaseless attempt to develop institutions and 
attitudes which will be consistent with one another and with facts. 

Now this is not at all the kind of conclusion about ethics which 
has been generally supposed to emerge from anthropological 
studies. It has usually been supposed that anthropology is 
iconoclastic: that it casts doubt on the objective validity of any 
moral code by showing the great variety of such codes. And this 
indeed was the conclusion of most of those who investigated this 
subject about the beginning of this century: Westermarck, 
Lévy-Bruhl, William Graham Sumner. But since then the 
functional school in anthropology has arisen, with its insistence 
on the close-knitness of culture. Perhaps it is not surprising, 
then, that the latest philosopher to survey anthropological litera- 
ture from the point of view of ethics, Macbeath, has concluded 
that the evidence tends to support idealist or “self-realization” 
ethics. 

Macbeath’s argument is not quite the one I have been pre- 
senting ; but the conclusion is, I think, not very different. What 
Macbeath says is that the anthropological evidence does throw 
doubt on the view that we have intuitions, either about what sort 
of actions are right as such (keeping promises, etc.) or about 
what sort of consequences are good as such. Actions are, he says, 
never thought of as right in isolation, but only as helping to 
contribute to a particular way of life; and this is also true of 
consequences. If, then, the general consensus of mankind is a 
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fair test of an intuition, it would seem that what is good is some 
way of life and that what is right is the kind of action which, in 
particular circumstances, helps to make that way of life possible. 
But this does not mean that all communities aim at the same way 
of life. Communities differ about the good way of life quite as 
much as about right actions or good states of affairs. They agree 
only in this, that there is always in operation a drive to make the 
way of life, whatever it may be, more consistent, more closely 
integrated. And I don’t think I am misinterpreting Macbeath in 
saying that what this means, from the point of view of the 
individual, is that he is constantly trying to make his attitudes 
more nearly consistent with one another and with such facts as 
come to his notice. And this, Macbeath suggests, is what is really 
meant by self-realisation. 


“The requirements of the different institutions of a people 
meet and mutually modify one another in the minds of its 
members. The same individual takes part in the working of 
many institutions, and when their requirements conflict he is 
frustrated and unhappy. Accordingly, adjustment is continually 
taking place . . . Its source, and the stimulus to further integra- 
tion, is the unity of the self as self-conscious. In this way, then, 
the anthropological analysis enables us to give greater concrete- 
ness to the self-realisation theory, and the theory gains support 
from the anthropological evidence.”* 


Now this view is at least plausible, and seems to fit in with 
what I have said about myth. But I don’t think that we can be 
satisfied with it. Fairly obviously we need to examine this recon- 
ciliation of attitudes more closely. Let us have another look at 
the example about the white man’s conflicting attitudes in New 
Guinea. These, we assumed, were reconciled by means of a 
belief in the stupidity, dirtiness, laziness, etc., of the natives. 
Now let us suppose that this belief is proved untrue. Two 
questions now arise: (1) Which attitude should be abandoned, 
assuming that one must be? (2) Is it actually necessary that one 
or the other attitude must be abandoned? 


Take the first question. Do we drop the belief that skin 
colour is a ground for discrimination, or the belief that the only 
ground is some such quality as stupidity or laziness? Macbeath’s 
answer would seem to be that certain desires are “more central to 
the self”, and so must take precedence in any conflict. But I 
suspect that this kind of talk, like the idealist talk about the real 
will, of which it is indeed a variant, is a dodge which conceals the 


1 Macbeath, A. Eaperiments in living. London, Macmillan, 1952, p. 415. 
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smuggling in of the moral intuitions which Macbeath has rejected. 
If we take the terms at their face value, the real will or the 
desires central to the self are those which are most permanent, 
which crop up most often. Suppose someone says, for example: 
“Jones is passing through a simple-lifer stage at the moment: he 
wears sandals and eats nothing but carrots; but he’s not at all 
like that really. At bottom he’s a comfort-loving soul.” What 
is meant is that more of Jones’s actions, over a longer period, 
suggest a desire for comfort than suggest a desire for the simple 
life. Now if that is the sort of thing that is meant by “the real 
will” or “the desires more central to the self” and we apply this 
criterion to our New Guinea planter, we may well find that the 
conviction that the natives ought to be subordinate to Europeans 
is a more permanent one, more central to the self, than any 
conflicting ideal of fairness. And we may get the same result if 
we consider the society and not the individual. The subordination 
of native to white may be a much more central feature of the 
society, may go deeper into social and economic institutions, than 
the conflicting attitude. 

It may be objected, however, that this is to ask the wrong 
question. The real criterion is how one could get rid of the 
conflict, assuming that one had a free hand to remould institu- 
tions completely and individuals along with them. Our assumption 
was that the conviction that only stupidity, laziness, etc., are 
grounds for discrimination arises because, in such institutions as 
the school and the family, it will be found necessary to discourage 
these qualities. And one obvious way of discouraging them is 
to make whatever privileges the institution affords dependent on 
the absence of these qualities, and the presence of their opposites. 
Now, it may be said, no society can afford to dispense with this 
method of instilling the qualities it prizes into the young. And 
obviously, if the society also admits another quite arbitrary 
ground of privilege, such as skin colour, confusion of mind will 
result and the practice of rewarding socially desirable qualities 
will lose some of its effectiveness. No society can, then, wholly 
avoid inculcating the attitude of mind which would suggest that 
such qualities as intelligence, industriousness, etc., are the proper 
grounds of privilege. Some societies can avoid instilling the 
conviction that skin colour is a proper ground of privilege. If, 
then, we ask which society has the best chance of avoiding a 
conflict of attitudes in its members, the answer is that only the 
second kind of society can do this. And if the good society is 
the one which avoids such conflicts, then the second kind of 
society has the best chance of becoming the good society. And 
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this conclusion is not at all affected by the fact that, in some 
particular society here and now, the attitude to skin colour may 
go so deep that it cannot in practice be eradicated. 


One possible answer to this is that it assumes that some 
way of life is possible in which there will be no conflicting 
attitudes, and that this is an unreal assumption. Indeed the 
principle of fairness itself, as I have stated it, contains a potential 
conflict of attitudes within it. I have said that the belief is that 
only stupidity, laziness, etc., are grounds for discrimination. But 
stupidity and laziness are different sorts of grounds for dis- 
crimination. Laziness is something that can be cured; stupidity 
isn’t. So that two conflicting attitudes are possible here too: 
(a) the only ground for discrimination is some failure to do 
what could have been done; (b) lack of some ability outside one’s 
control (e.g. intelligence) is a ground of discrimination. I said 
earlier that society wishes to encourage the acquisition or exercise 
of certain abilities. There is of course no point in trying to 
encourage the acquisition of abilities which cannot be acquired ; 
but there may be point in encouraging their exercise. In practice 
most societies will almost certainly reward the exercise of some 
abilities which cannot be acquired, such as physical strength or 
intelligence, and will probably reward some others which are 
neither acquired nor exercised, but simply possessed, like beauty. 
Beauty, indeed, would seem to be precisely on a par with skin 
colour. Probably no society is ever completely consistent in the 
principles according to which it distributes rewards; and this 
inconsistency does of course give rise to the conflicts of attitude 
seen in such problems as whether wages should be based on skill 
or on effort, on needs or on the value of services rendered. 


How does this affect Macbeath’s argument? So far our 
question to him has been: Granted that two attitudes conflict 
(e.g. the sentiment of fairness and the principle of racial dis- 
crimination), which should be abandoned? The answer I have 
put into his mouth amounts to this: The sentiment of fairness is 
indispensable in any society; racial discrimination can be got rid 
of in at least some societies; let us then get rid of it, if (and so 
far as) we can. In short, it is the indispensable attitude which 
must be chosen and the dispensable one which must be aban- 
doned. Now it is perhaps no objection to this to say that some 
other attitudes, also inconsistent with the sentiment of fairness, 
are equally indispensable. If we cannot get rid of all conflict, let 
us get rid of as much conflict as possible. But, if there is bound 
to be some conflict whatever we do, then it is at least possible 
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that we cannot find out which of two attitudes should be aban- 
doned simply by looking at those two attitudes in isolation. If we 
are aiming at the complete elimination of all conflict, then it 
is axiomatic that, when two attitudes conflict, one or the 
other must go. But, if we are simply aiming at minimising 
conflict, then this does not follow; for it is possible that racial 
discrimination (for example) can be eliminated only by replacing 
it with something else which will, in the long run, produce even 
more inconsistency in our attitudes. We cannot say without 
question that any attitude which conflicts with an indispensable 
attitude must go. The criterion of consistency can be applied 
only to ways of life as a whole: it does not give us any short and 
simple answer to the problem of choosing between particular 
attitudes within a culture. So that, even granting the point that 
some degree of friendliness, fairness, etc., is indispensable in any 
society, it is still possible that greater consistency can be achieved 
by subordinating these, so far as can be done, to the conflicting 
attitudes engendered by (for example) commercial or military 
institutions. Indeed, anthropologists do tell us of cultures in 
which a remarkable degree of consistency is achieved simply by 
the subordination of all other institutions to one central institu- 
tion, and by the subordination, within the individual, of all other 
attitudes to one ruling passion. For example, various American 
Indian tribes build their whole community life round the ideal of 
military prowess. 

Macbeath notices this possibility, but objects that this kind 
of integration cannot be complete, for two reasons. First, he 
says, it must leave some of the deepest needs of the individual 
unsatisfied. But this would seem to be begging a large question: 
what are the deepest needs of man? Psychologists have claimed 
that the American Indians showed very little neurosis or anxiety. 
There was certainly some insecurity both of life and of property, 
but this was faced cheerfully for the sake of what was apparently 
a highly satisfying existence; and within the tribe there was a 
very high degree of what Australians call mateship. Macbeath’s 
second objection is that the scale of values operating within the 
tribe could not be extended to mankind in general, and to enemy 
tribes in particular. 

“Extend the principles of friendly co-operation which pre- 
-yailed between members of the in-group to their relations to 
their neighbours, and the whole pattern and scale of values of 
their way of life will collapse, as in fact happened when the 
United States Government forbade them to make war on their 


neighbours.” 
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And Macbeath proceeds to generalise from this: 


“Here, then, we have one test which can be applied to 
different ways of life to discover their adequacy. Any way of 
life whose general structure or scale of values does not admit of 
being extended to mankind as a whole, without denying the 
common humanity of some men and their right to be treated as 
persons, must be regarded as unsatisfactory.”* 


It is not at all clear, however, why Macbeath thinks himself 
entitled to use this criterion. On his premises, he might as well 
argue that the United States Government was to be blamed for 
wantonly disintegrating a splendidly integrated way of life by 
imposing the Pax Americana. Of course the argument may be 
simply that the Indian way of life failed: it could not cope with 
every contingency, indeed with the contingency it actually had to 
meet. But it is not at all certain that every way of life will have 
to pass the acid test of being compelled to live at peace with its 
neighbours. It is sometimes argued that this is a contingency 
we ourselves do have to meet: this is what may be called “the 
one world argument” in international politics. But we have, on 
the evidence at the moment, a better chance of avoiding the fate 
of peaceful co-operation with other nations than the American 
Indians had. No doubt it is true that we cannot avoid it without 
frustrating “some of the deepest needs of-our nature”; but then 
(and this is the whole point) shouldn’t we perhaps try to alter 
our natures and our needs by adopting the scale of values of the 
American Indians? If the test is simply success, we have perhaps 
more chance of achieving integration that way than by adopting 
the ideal of universal brotherhood which Macbeath advocates. 


My first question to Macbeath, then, was: Which attitude do 
we drop, when two conflict? And my conclusion from considering 
it is that he has not proved (though I have certainly not dis- 
proved) that consistency is best achieved by retaining what he 
(and I, and probably most of us) would regard as the morally 
preferable attitude. 

The second question I want to put is perhaps more damaging. 
It was, it will be remembered: Must we drop either attitude? 
Now it is necessary first of all to ask: What kind of “must” is 
this “must”? So far the argument has been that there is a 
tendency actually operating in men to reconcile the attitudes they 
acquire. One spills over and influences the other. The “must”, 
then, would seem to indicate psychological necessity. We cannot 


help trying to reconcile our attitudes. But, if it is merely a 
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question of psychological necessity, the short answer is that, 
granted that this tendency does operate, there is no need for it 
to go very far. Men are in fact satisfied with a very little con- 
sistency. Compartmentalisation—the keeping of different attitudes 
in separate mental compartments—is a very common human 
characteristic. No doubt some adjustment of attitudes and of 
institutions is necessary; some modus vivendi must be worked 
out between conflicting attitudes; but this need not involve 
complete consistency. It is achieved simply by reserving one 
attitude for one kind of situation and another for another. 

There is a parallel here to a criticism which may be made of 
Hobbes. Hobbes begins by saying that every man needs peace 
and security in order to pursue his own private ends without 
interference. He then considers the conditions necessary for 
peace and security and arrives at his “laws of nature”, which 
prescribe the traditional virtues of humility, fairness, etc. But 
when these are examined, it becomes obvious that they go a long 
way beyond what is necessary in order to secure enough harmony 
to prevent society from flying apart, which is all that Hobbes, 
on his own premises, is entitled to aim at. Hobbes has in fact 
erected peace and security (the utmost possible harmony in 
society) into an end in itself, a finis ultimus, although he begins 
by denying that there can be any such end. Similarly, Macbeath’s 
argument seems to be that some measure of consistency will be 
forced on men by the mere process of living in society; and he 
goes on to assume that it is necessary, therefore, to attain 
complete consistency. He has erected consistency into an end in 
itself, an absolute criterion. Probably few philosophers will 
want to object to this; but it is important to notice that this 
criterion has not been forced on Macbeath by the anthropological 
evidence. Some of the people he is criticising might say that he 
has fished this criterion up from his own moral consciousness, 
that he is relying merely on an intuition. And anyone who did 
want to object to this criterion might well argue that here we 
have an attitude of mind that results from participation in 
certain institutions (the academic way of life), an attitude that 
is, no doubt, “central to the self” of anyone immersed in such 
institutions, but not to the selves of other men. 

It is clear, then, that if our question is: is there any psycho- 
logical necessity to drop one attitude or the other, when two 
attitudes conflict? the answer is, no. And, it may be added, this 
is what the “must” in our question ought to mean if Macbeath 
is really trying to arrive at a criterion for the good life from a 
consideration of the facts of life in society. But let us waive 
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that point and interpret the “must” as a reference to logical 
necessity. Our question now becomes: must we drop one attitude 
or the other, if we are to be consistent ? 


Here, it might seem, there can be no doubt. It cannot be 
consistent to go on holding two inconsistent beliefs. But this 
may, after all, be an over-simplification of the real position. For 
the argument has been that each attitude is forced on us by the 
requirements of a particular institution. Why not, then, accept 
the attitude as simply a rule for the working of that institution? 
Why seek to extend it to situations in which it may not be 
appropriate? 

The point may become clearer if we consider a possible 
parallel: primitive animism. This can be regarded quite reason- 
ably as the carrying over of generalisations, perfectly justified in 
their own sphere, into a sphere in which they do not apply. A 
child, let us say, tugs at an adult and gets slapped: he concludes, 
rightly, that the adult is angry with him. He touches a hot stove 
and gets burned: he concludes, not unnaturally, that the stove is 
angry with him. He learns certain techniques (threats, cajolery) 
for dealing with other human beings: he applies them to 
inanimate objects and in particular he uses them in an attempt to 
avert natural disasters, like floods and storms. Now this may or 
may not be an adequate account of animism: this doesn’t matter 
for our purpose. What does matter is that what is wrong here is 
obviously that an attitude which is perfectly appropriate in its 
proper place has been misapplied. And that, it may be argued, is 
all that is really wrong with the attitudes we have been discussing. 


Why not simply say, for example, that it is necessary, in 
order to encourage certain socially desirable habits, to reward 
them? This means that, in certain circumstances (within the 
home or the school) industry, intelligence, etc., are grounds of 
privilege. There is no need to carry this further and lay it down, 
as some kind of eternal verity, that such qualities are the only 
permissible grounds of privilege. If we accept this, we may still 
admit that it may, in other circumstances and if some other social 


institution seems to demand it, be desirable also to reward skin 
colour. 


Nothing more is really involved here than the quite elemen- 
tary point that, if we begin with the rules necessary for the 
efficient working of social institutions, we shall also end there. 
That is to say, the justification of a rule, according to the analysis 
of society we started with, is its usefulness in furthering the 


purposes of an institution. If a given rule conflicts with the rule 
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found useful in another institution, this merely means that each 
should be applied only within its proper sphere. In so far as 
the same people participate in both institutions, and the rules 
generate habits of mind and of behaviour, this may be psycho- 
logically difficult ; but, if it is psychologically possible to combine 
the two attitudes, there would seem to be no logical objection. 

So far, then, I have argued that Macbeath has not made 
good his claim that there is anthropological evidence to support 
the self-realisation theory. But it may be objected that I have left 
out an important part of the argument. If we go back to 
Malinowski’s analysis, it becomes obvious that it is not quite 
accurate to say that the justification of a rule is its usefulness in 
furthering the purposes of an institution; or, at least, we don’t 
need to stop there. For what is the purpose of an institution? 
According to Malinowski it is to satisfy some need. And, since a 
society is simply a complex of institutions, presumably the best 
society is the one that succeeds in satisfying the needs of its 
members. Now Macbeath, it may be said, does invoke this 
criterion: “realising the self” is not just a matter of reconciling 
conflicting attitudes, but also of satisfying needs, and in par- 
ticular of taking care that those needs which are “central to the 
self” shall not be subordinated to those which are less central. 
And, it may be added, what is really wrong with racial discrimina- 
tion is that it frustrates a deep-seated need on the part of the 
coloured man himself. 

One difficulty here is that it would follow that it is the 
victim of the unjust attitude who lacks integration, not the holder 
of it, and it is doubtful if Macbeath, or the self-realisation school 
generally, would want to say this. But the point I want to take up 
is a more general one. 

I think that, in his whole treatment of needs, Macbeath may 
be begging the question. If you say that the anthropological 
evidence suggests that, in all societies, there is a drive towards 
a way of life in which the lesser needs (without the law) are 
subordinated to the central needs of the self, and if you also say 
that there is a deep-seated central need for justice, freedom, etc., 
etc., then you will have no difficulty, of course, in concluding that 
the integrated way of life is the morally better way of life. But 
of course the whole question is whether the desire to act justly, 
freely, etc., is a central need of the self. If the question: what 
are the central needs of the self? is taken to be an empirical one, 
to be settled by the way in which human beings actually behave, 
it is at least doubtful whether we are entitled to make this 


assumption. 
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The distinction which Macbeath is, I think, inclined to over- 
look is the one that Malinowski makes between primary and 
secondary needs (i.e. innate and acquired needs). Malinowski 
assumes that the only innate needs are the biological needs. This 
may be disputed ; but it is, I think, the only safe assumption. For 
the biological needs certainly are innate, whereas the claim that 
any other need is innate must first be proved. Certainly to assume 
an innate need for, let us say, justice is to beg the question. 
Malinowski begins, then, with the assumption that+the biological 
needs provide the initial motivation, as it were, for institutions’: 
the institution itself creates further (secondary) needs. Now it 
does not follow from this that the secondary need is less “central 
to the self” than the primary need. Once it has been created, it 
may be just as important, just as strong a motive: it may indeed 
even be a stronger motive. As Malinowski puts it, “cultural 
determinism” is quite as strong as “biological determinism”. But, 
on the other hand, there would seem to be no reason why a 
culture should satisfy a secondary need which it has not created: 
whereas primary needs presumably have to be satisfied in any 
case. 

If, then, this analysis of society provides us with any criteria 
at all for judging a way of life, they would seem to be these two. 
Tho good society should satisfy all the primary needs, and such 
secondary needs as it itself creates. At first sight it may seem 
that a society could not create a secondary need without at the 
same time satisfying it, but actually this is quite possible. For 
example, a society may, through its institutions, create a need in 
each member to be wealthier than his neighbours; and this of 
course cannot, in the nature of the case, be satisfied. 


Notice that the question may be raised here: whose needs 
are to be satisfied? A tempting answer is: the needs of all the 
members of a society; but of course it may be said that this 
answer goes beyond the evidence. Even if Malinowski is justified 
in regarding social institutions as a device to satisfy human 
needs, they may be merely a device to satisfy the needs of a ruling 
class in each society. Of course, it will no doubt be necessary to 
pay some attention to the needs of other members of the com- 
munity in order to get their co-operation; but it is quite clear, 
from history, that this process need not go very far. 

However, let us waive this point and assume that there is 
some kind of drive operating in all communities towards, the 

1The “as it were” is important. Like Hobbes’ “state of nature” (of 


which it is a variant) this must be taken as an analysis of society, not as a 
historical thesis. - 
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satisfaction of the needs of all the members. The question is: 
does this provide us with the criterion that most of us actually 
use in judging between one way of life and another? Does it, for 
example, enable us to decide that a free society is good, and a 
slave society bad? This is a conclusion that Malinowski himself 
tries to draw in Freedom and Civilisation. Without criticising 
his arguments in detail, I shall merely say that, so far as I can 
see, it is possible for a slave society to satisfy the primary needs 
of all its members, and also such secondary needs as may be 
engendered by the society’s own institutions.. It may be objected 
that the primary needs of the slaves will not be as well satisfied 
as those of the slave-owners: for example, they will not be as 
well fed, as luxuriously housed. But notice that, while the need 
for food is certainly a primary need, the need for choice food, or 
even for large quantities of food, is not. All that is biologically 
necessary is that there should be enough food to sustain life in a 
certain minimum state of health. There seems no reason why a 
need for more than this should arise unless the institutions of the 
society create it; and it seems possible (though perhaps this does 
not often happen) that the need for luxuries should be created 
only in the slave-owning class, and not in the slave class. 


This brings us back to the example of white supremacy. It 
might be said that the process of training (i.e. inculcating socially 
desirable qualities by the technique of reward and punishment) 
will necessarily create a secondary need for fairness: that is, for 
the basing of privileges upon one’s own achievements, and not on 
skin colour or on the other accidents of birth. But here the 
point about compartmentalism comes in: it is quite possible for 
the slave’s achievements to be rewarded within the institution of 
slavery, and this need not be felt as conflicting with the kind of 
privilege which is based on caste. Caste privilege, indeed, is not 
normally regarded as reward at all. 

Macbeath is, I think, inclined to overlook the extent to which 
needs are created by society. For example, he says, speaking 
of the Bantu: 

“We might bring out the difference between their conception 
of marriage and ours in this way. Man needs companionship and 
affection and he also needs a mate and other personal services. 
In our way of life, the family provides all these—sexual satis- 
faction and intimate personal services on the one hand and the 
deepest bond of friendship and the tenderest affection on the 
other. In the Bantu way of life, the satisfaction of these different 
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needs is provided by separate institutions, the former through the 
family, the latter through other channels. As Culwick puts it, ‘in 
Bantu society physical attraction, affection and companionship 
usually follow quite different channels, a man desiring his wife, 
loving his sister and seeking companionship among his male 
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relations and friends. The same is true for the woman’. 


Macbeath assumes, I think, that all these are primary 
(innate) needs and so the same, at bottom, in the Bantu and in 
us. But if some of them are secondary needs, then they are not 
only satisfied in the institution but also created by it. And this 
may mean that what is created is not just a need for affection or 
companionship, but a need for a special kind of affection or 
companionship, the kind which only another male Bantu could 
supply. If this is so, it is not a question of the same need being 
satisfied in different ways in our society and in theirs; they are 
different needs. And so the question: which society best satisfies 
this need? hardly arises. The question is hard to answer even 
about the primary needs, because these are, in any society, so 
entangled with secondary needs that it is very hard to say what 
is really necessary to satisfy the primary needs as such. With 
this qualification we can say, no doubt, that the good society is 
one which (a) satisfies the primary needs, (b) creates no secon- 
dary needs which it does not satisfy. But this will not, I suggest, 
take us as far as most of us want to go. For it is doubtful 
whether societies which most of us would want to condemn do 
not in fact satisfy these criteria at least as well as the ones we 
want to commend. 


Summarising, then, my main points have been these: the 
anthropological evidence does suggest that there is, in human 
societies, a drive towards something that c.n be called integration 
of attitudes, and also towards something else that can be called 
the satisfaction of needs. But the first of these is not the same 
as “self-realisation”, and the second goes only a little way towards 
providing us with a criterion of moral progress. 


Sydney University. 


1 Macbeath, A. Haperiments in living, p. 177. 
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CURRY’S PARADOX AND 3-VALUED LOGIC 
. By A. N. Prior 


In the Journal of Symbolic Logic for 1942, H. B. Curry 
presented a variant of Russell’s paradox which was more 
recently discussed again by Moh Shaw-Kwei in an article in 
the same Journal for March, 1954, on “Logical Paradoxes for 
Many-Valued Systems”. The paradox which is discussed in 
these two papers in abstract terms seems to me worth presenting 
more concretely, and also worth comparing with the more familiar 
paradox of Russell. 

One way of looking at this paradox is to regard it as a 
variation on the ontological proof of the existence of God. This 
proof, in its classical form, starts with the idea of God Himself : 
in the new form, we may regard it as starting from the idea of a 
“God-bearer”. It is not assumed that there is any such thing as 
a God-bearer ; that is, the class of God-bearers could be an empty 
one, for all that this argument assumes. But whether there be 
any such animal or not, what is meant by a God-bearer is a 
thing whose being a member of itself implies that God exists. 
We may thus lay it down that, for any x, 


I. If x is a member of the class of God-bearers, then if 
x iS a member of x, God exists. 


Since this holds for any x at all, it will hold for, among other 
things, the (possibly empty) class of God-bearers. So we can 
now say that 


II. If the class of God-bearers is a member of the class 
of God-bearers, then if the class of God-bearers is a member 
of the class of God-bearers, God exists. 


This proposition II is of the form “If p then if p then q”, 
or “p implies that p implies q”, and one of the theorems of the 
propositional calculus is that if p implies that p implies q, then 
p does imply q, CCpCpqCpq. This “law of absorption” was 
known to the Stoics, and proved by them in a very neat and 
natural way. They pointed out that if p implies that p implies q, 
then given p, we can infer q by two applications of the modus 
ponens (from p and “If p then if p then.q” we can infer “If 
p then q”, and from p and this we can infer q). So if p implies 
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that p implies q, then p implies q. This principle enables us to 
pass from II above to 


III. If the class of God-bearers is a member of the 
class of God-bearers, then God exists. 


But from III we may infer that 


IV. The class of God-bearers is a member of the class 
of things whose being members of themselves implies that 
God exists. 


That is (by the definition of “God-bearer’’) 


V. The class of God-bearers is a member of the class 
of God-bearers, 


And from III and V, “God exists” follows by modus ponens. 


This argument resembles the classical ontological proof not 
only in deducing God’s existence from a mere idea, but also in 
the kind of objection to which it is open. It proves too much. 
For we could define “green-cheese-moon-bearer” in the same 
way as we defined “God-bearer”—as a thing whose membership 
of itself implies that the moon is made of green cheese; and 
then we will be able to deduce that the moon ts made of green 
cheese in the same way as we have just proved that God exists. 
This shows, of course, that there is something wrong with the 
argument, but it does not show what is wrong with it; on that 
point, different opinions are possible (this is a further resem- 
blance to the original). To see the various possibilities, it is 
worth going into symbols—that will make it clear exactly what 
our premisses are. 

Suppose we use the form exy for “x is a member of y”, 
Ax¢x for “the class of things that ¢”, p for “God exists”, and 
a for the class of God-bearers. Our definition of a is 


Df.a: a = Ax(Cexxp), 


“a is the class of x’s such that if x is a member of x then p”. 
And the only premisses we need (using the ordinary rules of 
substitution and detachment for deriving our conclusions) turn 
out to be the following: 

1. C(x) (exAx¢x). 

2. C(exAxox) (¢x). 


3. CCpCpqCpq. 
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Here 1 is the “principle of abstraction”, that if x ¢’s then x is 
a member of the class of things that ¢; 2 is its converse; 3 is the 
“law of absorption” mentioned above. The proof, set out 
formally, is as follows: 


2 $/Ce’p X Df.a = 4. 


4. CexaCexxp. 
3 P/eaa, q/p = C4x/a — 5. 
5: Ceaap. 
I $/Ce’p X Df.a = 6. 
6. CCexxpexa. 
6 x/a = Cs5-7. 
7. €aa. 
5 = C7-8. 
8. p. 


(In the substitutions for ¢, the apostrophes indicate where ¢’s 
argument x is to go.) 


An interesting feature of this paradox is that at no point 
does the notion of negation enter into it. This is what differen- 
tiates it from the original paradox of Russell. And since negation 
is kept out of it, we do not show the unacceptability of the 
premisses by deducing a pair of contradictory formule for them, 
but by deducing what could be any proposition whatsoever. (As 
was noted earlier, it is not in the least essential to the deduction 
that p should stand for “God exists”). If we introduce the 
negation-symbol N and re-define the class a as follows: 


Df.a:a = Ax(Nexx), 
i.e. a is the class of things x such that x is not a member of x, 
we can deduce Russell’s paradox as follows: 
1. CpxexAx¢x. 
2. CexdAxgpxox. 


) CCpNpNp. 
q 2 ¢/Ne’ X Df.a = (4). 


(4) CexaNexx. 
(3) P/eaa = C(4)x/a - (5). 
(5) Neaa. F 
1 ¢/Ne” x Df.a = (6). 
(6) CNexxexa 


(6) x/a = C(5) - 7. 


7- €aa. 
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Here (5) and 7 are direct contradictories, the former denying 
and the latter asserting that a is a member of itself. But the 
premisses 1 and 2 are as before, and so is theorem 7, while the 
formulae with bracketed numbers correspond in a quite definite 
way with the same numbers unbracketed in the first proof, as we 
may see if we set them side by side: 


3. CCpCpqCpq (3) CCpNpNp 
4. CexaCexxp (4) CexaNexx 
5. Ceaap (5) Neaa 

6. CCexxpexa (6) CNexxexa 


If in 3 we let q be O, i.e. any false proposition, and if we let p 
be O in 4, 5 and 6, and then abbreviate CpO to Np (i.e. take 
“Not p” to mean “If p then something false”), we obtain 
(3) — (6). We can thus say not only that Curry’s paradox does 
not involve negation but that even Russell’s paradox presupposes 
only those properties of negation which it shares with implication. 
That there are such properties should not be surprising, for by 
having consequences a proposition “gives hostages to fortune”, 
risks falsification; and the presentation of Russell’s paradox as a 
special case of Curry’s helps to bring this out. 


Russell’s solution of his own paradox, as is well known, is 
to regard anything of the form exx, “x is a member of itself”, 
as ill-formed, i.e. as not capable of representing a proposition, 
so that the given definition of a is inadmissible, and all formulae 
in which a occurs—i.e. (4) to 7—are nonsensical. Quine’s solu- 
tion, on which I have performed a variation elsewhere, is to 
deny the premiss 1, the “principle of abstraction”, that whatever 
¢’s is a member of the class of ¢-ers Quine accepts the 
argument up to and including proposition (5), “The class of 
non-self-members is not a member of the class of non-self- 
members”, that is, “The class of non-self-members is not self- 
belonging”. But since he rejects the principle of abstraction, he 
does not have to pass from “The class of non-self-members is 
not self-belonging” to “The class of non-self-members is a 
member of the class of things that are not self-belonging”. He 
would say, in fact, that the class of non-self-members does not 
exist, and for that very reason neither belongs to anything nor 
has anything belonging to it. 

Both these solutions are available for Curry’s paradox also, 
and Moh Shaw-Kwei suggests a third possible solution for that 
one which can be easily extended to Russell’s, namely the denial 
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1‘Entities’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Dec., 1954. 
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of the premiss 3, the “law of absorption”. This law is asserted 
in the ordinary or “classical” propositional calculus, and also in 
the “intuitionist” calculus of Heyting, but it is denied in the 
3-valued logic of Lukasiewicz. In that logic the truth-tables for 
C ane N (using 1 for truth, 3 for falsity and 2 for the other 
one) are 


Cippe2cs | No 
RE [Sess 427 R 
QNioT My ia te 
Speer Se Sey 


the asterisk indicating that a formula must always have the 
value 1 to count as a law. CCpCpqCpq is not a law, since if 
p = 2 and q = 3, CCpCpqCpq = CC2C23C23 = CC222 = C12 = 2. 
The same tables also fail to verify (3), since if p = 2, CCpNpNp 
= CC2N2N2 = CC222 = Ciz2 = 2; so the acceptance of this logic 
would dispose of Russell’s paradox also. 

Moh Shaw-Kwei suggests that we regard the extra truth- 
value as that of “paradoxical” propositions, such as “The class of 
green-cheese-moon-bearers is a member of itself” or “The class 
of classes not members of themselves is a member of itself”. The 
reductio ad absurdum law used by Russell, CCpNpNp, fails on 
this view because p may imply its own negation not only when 
p is false and Np true but also when both are “paradoxical” ; 
and in this case the whole assertion that if p implies its own 
negation it is false, is itself “paradoxical” rather than true. 

The failure of the law of absorption in this system is not so 
easily made intuitively palatable, particularly since in 3-valued 
logic we still have the rule 


VI. If p implies that p implies q, then given p, we can 
infer q. 


How can we have this rule, even though there are p’s and q’s 
for which the implication “If p implies that p implies q, then 
p implies q” is not true? The answer is as follows: The rule 
_ IV only refers to the case in which p is given as true. In 2-valued 
logic there is only one other case, that in which p is false, and 
with the implication “If p implies that p implies q, then p implies 
q” this case is taken care of by the fact that any implication with 
a false antecedent or a true consequent is true (because p is 
false, “If p then q” is true, and because “If p then q” is true, 
anything with “If p then q” as a consequent is true). But in 
3-valued logic a third case has to be considered—on Moh Shaw- 
Kwei’s interpretation, the case in which p is paradoxical. In this 
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case, when q is false “If p then q” will also be paradoxical, and 
“If p then if p then q” will be true, being the implication of one 
paradoxical proposition by another, so that the whole form “If p 
implies that p implies q, then p implies q,” will be an implication 
of a paradoxical proposition by a true one, and so will be 
paradoxical. 

This solution of Moh Shaw-Kwei’s is not as far removed 
from Quine’s solution as it may at first appear to be. For even 
in 3-valued logic it is possible to preserve the law of absorption 
CCpCpqCpq and the reductio ad abusrdum principle CCpNpNp’ 
if we use C and N for 3-valued operators with the following 
tables: 


Cir 2 3{|N| 
so Ee Mee GA aes Oe Bae 
rae OC Mee CLE OH Be | 
5 et SE A: 


With this sort of “if” and “not”, implications with paradoxical 
as well as ones with false antecedents are always true, and 
paradoxical as well as false propositions have true negations. 
We may then describe Moh Shaw-Kwei as joining Quine in 
rejecting the principle of abstraction, “If x @¢’s then x is a 
member of the class of ¢-ers”, when the “if” which occurs in it 
is defined as above, the principle being affirmed only when the 
“if” in it is given the other 3-valued sense in which the laws of 
absorption and reductio ad absurdum do not hold. 


From this it is a short step—I should think no more than a 


change in terminology—to saying that there are only two truth- 
values, that parodoxical propositions are simply false, and that 
the principle of abstraction holds only when its “if” is interpreted 
as an operator which is not purely truth-functional. “If p then 
q’ in this non-truth-functional sense would be usually but not 
always true when both of its parts were false, it would, in 
particular, be both false and paradoxical when its antecedent was 
both false and paradoxical and its consequent false but not 
paradoxical. (This is how we would re-interpret the equation 
C23 = 2.) This would be granting Quine’s position on the main 
point—the falsity of the principle of abstraction in its usual 
sense—while supplementing it by the formulation of a non-usual 
sense in which it is true. When interpreted in Moh Shaw-Kwei’s 
way, 3-valued logic is not very 3-valued. 


Canterbury University College. 


VRRP 
1Together with the rest of the ordinary propositional calculus. See 
my Formal Logic, pp. 237 ff. 
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TWO PROBLEMS ABOUT INDIVIDUALITY 
By D. C. Stove 


At first nothing worse than minor philosophical discomforts 
seems to be involved in saying that to be an individual is to be 
at a place at a time—let us say “at a place-time”. This gives 
criteria for numerical difference and identity, viz. “being at 
different place-times or the same place-time”, which, by being 
more definite than, and yet continuous with, commonsense 
notions, yield certain solid advantages: thus, e.g., we appear to 
get the desirably sharp contrast between numerical and generic 
identity and difference; and, given the unanalysed concept of 
location or “being at” in the sense in which qualities can be said 
to be at a place at a time, there is then no impediment to the 
recurrence of qualities; in particular, the falsity of the Identity 
of Indiscernibles is ensured, i.e. there is no reason why generic 
identity should not co-exist with numerical difference, since the 
two types of identity and difference are independent; and again, 
the individuality or uniqueness of individuals is ensured, because 
even if we say (with Alexander’) that every place is repeated at 
every time and conversely, still no place-time is repeated. This 
guarantees the genuine individuality of most of what we should 
ordinarily call “individuals”. 

On the other side of the account, it may be that we should 
never call “an individual” a great part of what, on this analysis, 
qualifies for that title; and certainly there are more serious 
un-commonsense consequences which ensue regarding concepts 
such as change, particularly motion, and activity. But very likely 
these consequences can be swallowed whole. The following two 
problems, however, seem to me to be of a quite different order of 


seriousness. 


A. We shall assume two types or principles of identity and 
difference, viz. numerical and generic, and these are to be 
exhaustive as well as independent. The first question is, under 
which principle falls the difference between two place-times 
merely as place-times?; and, under which principle falls the 
identity of one place-time, merely as such? 


1 Space, Time and Deity, vol. I, pp. 48-9 and p. 50, n. 1. 
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Before trying to answer it, let us see why the question is 
legitimate. If the notion of empty space is allowed, the question 
is clearly significant, because we could ask it in a form in which 
it refers to the difference of two place-times where both places 
are empty, and the identity of one such empty place-time. But 
even if empty space is disallowed, the question is significant: for 
our two principles are independent—this is necessary to permit 
the recurrence of qualities. 


(a) By definition we cannot answer “under generic difference 
and generic identity respectively”, because to ask about the 
difference between “‘place-times merely as such” and the identity 
of “one place-time merely as such” is simply to ask respectively 
about their difference independently of their generic difference 
if any, and about its identity independently of its generic identity 
if any. If it so happens that two place-times are occupied 
throughout by different qualities, colours say, then that is a lucky 
accident and irrelevant. 


Even so, however, the following points deserve notice. (1) 
If we do maintain that the two types of identity and difference 
are independent, then we probably think of a date and a site as 
contributing “existence” to qualities. But the concept of existence 
as distinguished ‘from all qualities is empty in some way that is 
obvious though hard to express. (ii) If we were to identify 
Space-Time with existence we should incur, as Alexander does, 
the penalty of being prohibited from saying “Space-Time exists”. 
But would any other saying do the same job? (iii) If, on the 
other hand, we continue in our policy of contrasting Space-Time 
with qualities, what are we to say of what we call the “properties” 
of Space and Time? Clearly, in respect of properties like three- 
dimensionality of Space, irreversibility of Time, different place- 
times are generically identical at least to some extent; such 
properties are repeated in different place-times. The fact is that 
to keep our two principles independent, we need to allow for the 
conjunction of numerical difference and complete generic 
difference, whereas place-times are obviously not completely 
generically different; we need both a restricted sense for “quali- 
ties” and a wider sense which would include such spatial and 
temporal “properties” ; and then we would make our principle of 
“generic” identity and difference apply only to “qualities” in the 
former sense. But to make this restriction on the sense of 
“qualities” which will exclude the merely spatial and temporal 
properties, without circularity, would be a very delicate matter. 
po 8 a PAR LR ATES et Sa ha lie I BEE 


1Space, Time and Deity, vol. I, p. 338. 
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(b) The only other possibility is to answer “under numerical 
difference and numerical identity respectively”. But if we say, 
aS we want to, that two instances of a certain quality are two or 
are different on the principle that they are at different place- 
times, then we cannot give the same answer about the difference 
of the latter themselves. For place-times are not “at” place-times 
at all. And if we said that they are, the same difficulty would 
recur. 


The puzzle here is still more visible, I think, in the case of 
identity than in the case of difference. We can take any finite 
place-time we like as “one”. To which of our two types does its 
identity belong? Once again, if this place-time happens to be 
generically identical, occupied throughout by a certain quality 
(“restricted sense”), that is only a lucky accident. Again it will 
in fact, presumably, have at least that generic identity (“wider 
sense’) which is common to place-times as such; but which, just 
for that reason, cannot constitute its identity. But, again, we 
certainly cannot answer that its identity is in our sense numerical, 
both because of the absurdity of saying that a place-time is at a 
place-time; and because of the circularity involved in speaking 
here of being at “a” place-time—the phrase employs the concept 
we want illuminated. 


So it looks as though the difference and identity of place- 
times as such will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic 
principle. 


B. If being at a place-time is to succeed in individuating qualities, 

then there cannot be more than one Space-Time; for if there were 
more than one such series, then not only qualities, the occupants 

of place-times, but place-times themselves might be repeated.* The 

second question is, under which principle falls the difference of 

two Space-Times as such?; and, under which falls the identity of 

one Space-Time as such? 


Before trying to answer it, let' us see why the question is 
legitimate. As before, the essential phrase “as such” is permitted 
by the independence which we assume for our two principles of 
difference and identity. For the substance of the question, how- 
ever, I should appeal to the fact that a statement like “every 
place-time has spatial and temporal relations to every other” 
seems to most people true. And if it is, then we can legitimately 
ask in what sense of “one” is our belief that there zs only one 


1See Bradley, Logic (2nd ed.), Bk. I, ch. II, § 21; Appearance and 
Reality (2nd ed.), pp. 186-9, p. 529; Truth and Reality, pp. 264-5. 
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Space-Time true. And it would be idle, I think, to try to bluff 
out this question by representing this belief as being of an 
improper sort, as being part of “our logical grammar” miscon- 
strued as a material (factual) “belief”. If it is said, e.g., that the 
phrase “Time happening over again” violates some of the uses 
we make of certain “time words”, that may be so; but only 
hardened prejudice will claim that in exercising the right so to 
criticise such suggestions as “Time happening over again”, we 
need incur no responsibility whatever as to matter of fact. 


(a) By definition, again, we cannot answer “under generic 
difference and generic identity respectively”. If two Space-Times 
did differ generically that would be a lucky accident and 
irrelevant. 

_ Even so, however, it is worth noticing (i) that as in A (a) 
(iii) above, there are, presumably, limits to the generic diversity 
in the wider sense (metrical properties, for example) which we 
should accept between different parts of Space-Time before 
preferring to speak instead of “different Space-Times”. (Just as 
there are limits to the generic diversity in the history of a 
commonsense “thing” which we accept before preferring to speak 
instead of “different things”.); (ii) that there are presumably 
still further limits beyond which we should cease to call the 
entities in question “Space-Times” at all. 


(b) The only other possible answer is “under numerical 
difference and numerical identity respectively”. But this is 
obviously impossible, for a reason parallel to that in A (b) above, 
viz. that Space-Times are not at place-times. And if we said 
that they are so in a super Space-Time, the same difficulty would 
recur. 

As before, the puzzle is more visible in the case of identity 
than in that of difference, because, as I claimed, we do in fact 
believe that there is only one Space-Time, that which is common 
to all of us. (I am ignoring philosophical theories of “private 
spaces”.) Once again, if this one Space-Time happened to be 
generically identical (“restricted sense”) that would be irrelevant ; 
again, too, there are limits to its generic diversity (“wider 


sense”), but this is plainly insufficient, there is nothing in this to — 


prevent there being another Space-Time. But we certainly cannot 
answer that its identity is numerical in our sense, both because 
of the absurdity of saying a Space-Time is at a place-time; and 
because of the circularity involved in speaking here of “a place- 
time”—a place-time will individuate only if (among other con- 
ditions) there is only one Space-Time. 
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_ So it looks as though the difference and identity of Space- 
Times as such will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic 
principle. 

Bradley, of course, held that there not only may be but in 
fact are many space- and many time-series which are not parts 
of one common Space or Time, and partly on this ground 
rejected Space and Time as “principles of individuation”. 
Alexander’s “Supplementary Note, On the Possibility of Many 
Spaces or Times”,* is somewhat inconclusive in reply to Bradley 
on this point. Near the end of it, he writes: “If anyone still 
insists on a possible multiplicity of Times or Spaces, he can but 
assert that the whole of Space-Time is repeated in the Absolute. 
In other words the Absolute contains the same world over and 
over again. Such an absurdity it need not be said is not contem- 
plated by the absolutist theory.” It was not necessary to suppose 
that the worlds are “the same” in every sense, but even if it were 
necessary, the reference to “the Absolute” is of course not forced 
on us in the formulation of our question. But neither here nor 
elsewhere can I find that Alexander tells the reader just what, in 
his opinion, is “absurd” about “many Space-Times”. 


Perhaps it may be said that the notion of many Space-Times 
is not absurd, only false. Then it would be just a matter of fact 
that Space-Time provides individuality, that place-times do not 
recur. Even so, we should have the problem, especially if we are 
“naturalistically” inclined in philosophy, of producing anything 
that could conceivably pass as evidence in favour of the belief 
that there is only one Space-Time. We should have to rest in 
the view that the non-recurrence of a place-time was of exactly 
the same order as the non-recurrence of a certain quality which 
in fact only ever does occur once,’ e.g. a special sort of pain. 


But doesn’t this go against the very notion of individuality 
or uniqueness? In philosophy at least an individual must, 
surely, be what cannot recur. Alexander himself testifies to this, 
when he says that Space-Time “can only be described not as one 
and still less as a one, but as the one”;’ and again when he says 
that the “infinity” of Space-Time must be understood in the “true 
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sense of self-containedness”. 


But whether we say that there is only one Space-Time by 
necessity or merely in fact we still have problem “B”, i.e. the 


1 Space, Time and Deity, vol. II, pp. 233-5. 
2Cf. Russell, Human Knowledge, ch. III. 

3 Space, Time and Deity, vol. I, p. 339. 
‘op. cit., vol. I, p. 62. 
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fact that this sense of “one” will fall under neither of our two 
initial principles of identity and difference. 


. Here we can see the advantage in consistency possessed by 
the Hegelian view of individuality as “self-containedness”. With 
it, we have only one principle of identity and difference, and the 
same criterion for individuality is applied at all levels. Whereas 
if we begin with our two independent principles of generic and 
numerical identity and difference, we find, as we have seen, that 
our criteria for individuality cannot be applied at all levels. 


The disadvantage, of course, of having the same criterion 
for individuality throughout is its demolition of our common- 
sense “finite individuals”: for if a place-time can be repeated (as 
it could be if there could be different Space-Times), then what 
we take to be unique is not so, and in fact is (because repeatable) 
generic. But then our finite individuals are themselves merely 
qualities of some more ultimate substance than Space-Time. 


At any rate, this much seems clear, from “B” at least, that 
whatever is taken as providing the “principle of individuation” — 
whether it be Space-Time or anything else—has to be regarded 
as an individual in a sense very different from the sense in which 
“finite individuals” are individuals. 


N.S.W. University of Technology, Sydney. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PERFECT GOOD 
By R. N. Smart 


There are two points in Mr. C. B. Martin’s article on ‘The 
Perfect Good’ (Australasian Journal of Philosophy, May, 1955, 
pp. 20-31) which I wish to dispute. The first is one which 
appears to underlie his discussion of the notion of God’s Will, 
that its characteristic use is found in the justification of moral 
decisions, and so has a mainly deliberative function. I shall try 
to show that there can be at least one other important employ- 
ment of the concept which is not obviously liable to Mr. Martin’s 
strictures. The second point is that there is a contradiction in 
holding Christ to be God, since the statement that Christ is 
perfect cannot be analytic and remain a genuine claim while 
perfection is part of the definition of God. I shall try to show 
that it is not impossible by definition that God should be 
imperfect, but impossible in a different way. 


_ (i) God’s Will. Mr. Martin uses as a text (p. 20) a quota- 
tion from Galloway’s The Philosophy of Religion, wherein it is 
remarked that “the problems of Ethics find their solution in 
Religion” and that God is “ethical Ground of the World”. It is 
perhaps dangerous to cite as a religious account of morality a 
passage like this from a philosophical book. For problems in 
ethics are philosophical ones, and if Galloway tries to solve them 
by appeal to some religious truth, then he is merely confused. 
Maybe the way in which he is confused is not clear to us, and 
so we are grateful to Mr. Martin for revealing some of the 
pitfalls of speaking in certain ways about God’s Will. Clearly 
he is correct in saying that to define (however subtly) the Good 
in terms of God’s Will, which is then defined as Perfect, leads 
to absolute justification and vacuity. However, partly as a result 
of choosing such a text, his elucidation of this vacuity seems to 
proceed upon the assumption that the notion of God’s Will is 
- primarily fitted for use in justifying moral decisions (and, pre- 
sumably, decisions as to rules). For, as he rightly points out, an 
account like Galloway’s involves making ‘is right’ and ‘is in 
accordance with the Will of God’ equivalent; and ‘is right 
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has its characteristic use in deliberative contexts. That the notion 
of God’s Will has its sole use in such contexts I wish to dispute, 
and I suspect that this is not even a genuine use. On this latter 
point I agree with Mr. Martin, but draw a different moral. 


The duty to obey God’s Will has, broadly speaking, two 
main applications. First, the duty to worship God, together with 
other specifically religious duties, arises simply because it is due. 
One who believes in God can only ask the question: “Why should 
I worship God?” through a misunderstanding; for this question 
involves questioning the truth of the statement that God exists. 
To see the point of the doctrinal statements is also to see the 
point of these religious duties. Appeal to God’s Will in such a 
case shows that the questioning of these duties is best answered, 
in a way, by not being answered. However, this application of 
the notion of obedience to God’s Will is not the one with which 
Mr. Martin is concerned. Second, then, with respect to moral 
duties, which in any case would be obligatory (on moral 
grounds), these are sometimes viewed as commanded by God. 
-The justification for obedience runs something as follows: Since 
God has given us life and the hope of overwhelming spiritual 
joy, we should accede happily to His demands. This reasoning 
involves invoking the moral sentiment that one should express 
gratitude in service to one’s benefactors (a special case of which 
is the rule that one should honour one’s parents). So, since we 
have to invoke a moral principle in order to justify obedience to 
God’s Will, and since in any case it is moral justifications which 
are usually held to be the reasons why God enjoins such rules as 
we do have rather than others, there is no necessity to appeal to 
God’s Will in deciding upon rules or upon actions. The appeal 
is at best empty and often worse, when it 3. used to by-pass moral 
reasoning. 


Nevertheless, though the notion of God’s Will is not par- 
ticularly relevant to the reasons for making decisions, it is. 
relevant to a procedure for making decisions. Believers in God 
have almost universally felt that one can gain enlightenment as 
to one’s duty by trying to ascertain God’s Will; and it is a 
commonplace of such faiths as Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
that one tries to do this through prayer. However, the claim is 
susceptible of varied interpretations. For instance, it might mean 
that one can substitute prayer for the ordinary processes of 
moral reasoning. This is an unsatisfactory view and one which 
is on a par with claims to establish matters of fact through 
divination, etc. For it is a useful tautology that the only moral 


reasons for an action are the moral reasons for that action. But _ 
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there is a different and more acceptable interpretation. God is 
holy, and the appropriate reaction to that which is holy is self- 
abasement (thus do men consider themselves sinful). This self- 
abasement is, in its religious setting, expressed in worship, and 
in its moral application becomes humility and resignation.; Thus 
there is a certain inconsistency in worshipping God and failing 
to be humble (Luke, 18: 9-14). One of the functions of prayer 
is to maintain these dispositions, as well as to express them. Now, 
on the supposition that those who have these dispositions find it 
easier to come to the correct moral decisions, the claim that 
prayer helps one to discover one’s duty would not be implausible. 
So the sharpest use of such an optative sentence as “Thy Will 
be done” is (apart from its expressiveness as praise) to put one 
in an earnest, humble and resigned frame of mind before tackling | 
a moral problem. Appeal to God’s Will, on this view, does not 
provide reasons for a choice, but is a way of exhibiting the 
manner in which certain religious dispositions help men to reason 
in morals more dispassionately. It has, as it were, a formal and 
not a material relevance to moral problems. To turn to God for 
‘advice’ is not really so to do (as it is with Father), since no 
material advice is given. Consequently the question whether 
God’s judgment is always right does not arise. This is one 
reason, perhaps, why this judgment is not questioned. Dis- 
positions, then, which in their primary reference are religious, 
turn out to have an important moral function. So Mr. Martin 
may be quite right in saying that when it is asked “What is 
Good?” the answer must be more than “The Will of God” 
(p. 26), and yet wrong in supposing that this answer would in 
any case be an appropriate candidate (albeit misguided and 
vacuous). For if “What is Good?” means “What ought I to 
do?”, the sorts of answer we want will be such that they can be 
backed up by giving moral reasons, and to answer “The Will 
of God”, while seeming to help, merely delays matters. Thus 
the ascription of perfection to God actually makes clear 
(though this is not at all its main point) the fact that prayer 
is no substitute for moral reasoning, by evacuating the concept 
‘God’s Will’ of deliberative content. Just as, too, the demonstra- 
tion that the injunction that it is wrong to cheat is vacuous when 
regarded as a statement of the form of the rules of a game does 
not show that it is really vacuous. For though it is always true 
that each rule can be written so that it contains the corollary 
“And to break this rule is to cheat” the fact that this adds nothing 
to the rule may well show that the point of the injunction not to 
cheat has been misinterpreted. If then the concept ‘God’s Will 
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does have this other use which I have outlined, then Mr. Martin’s 
showing that appeal to God’s Will in deliberation is vacuous may 
well miss the mark. 


(ii) God and Christ. Mr. Martin argues that because it is 
inconceivable that God should be imperfect, Christ cannot be 
God, since the ascription of perfection to Christ can only count 
as a genuine claim if we regard it as conceivable that He should 
err. Now it is certainly found to be a strongly held sentiment 
that God must be good. A classic statement of this principle is 
made by Plato in the Republic (381B). Thus it would be easy 
to consider goodness as part of the definition of God. Neverthe- 
less, it may well be that the impossibility of God’s erring is not a 
logical one (induced by our commitments as to how to use the 
expressions ‘good’ and ‘God’). There are one or two things 
which cause us doubts on the matter. For example, the expression 
‘God’ occurs in a very large number of different (some of them 
very different) statements, which do not hang together tauto- 
logically: thus, “God created the world” allows us to define God 
as the Creator of the world, and it is not self-evident that the 
Creator is good. Since the meaning of the expression ‘God’ is 
largely determined by a fair number of statements in which it 
occurs (these being the more important doctrines of the theo- 
logical system), it is not obvious that some of them may not be 
jettisoned without disqualifying us from using the expression in 
the other statements. Yet it could be objected that people would 
have a strong resistance to jettisoning the statement “God is 
good” without also abandoning the use of the expression else- 
where. Thus they would stay in line with the principle mentioned 
above. To see why they probably would, we must delve a little 
deeper. 

Some of the reasons may be sketched briefly thus. State- 
ments about the Creator are characteristically linked to 
expressions of praise and worship, which are in turn related to 
expressions of wonder and amazement at the world around us 
much as propositions are related to their evidence. Expressions 
of wonder involve the ascription of sublimity and marvellousness 
to their target. In a monotheistic religion all this is concentrated 
upon the Creator of the world, to whom is thus ascribed what we 
may call supreme wonder-value. Now the feeling of wretched- 
ness which constitutes the appropriate reaction to the holy finds 
its readiest expression in the notion of sinfulness, since moral 
faults are the most poignant and terrible examples of human 
inadequacy. Or rather, to be more precise, the notion of sinful- 
ness combines different inadequacies, the most important being 
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moral culpability; and God’s wonder-value is expressed as the 
converse of sinfulness—as holiness, including goodness. Thus 
it becomes something like a theoretical requirement that God 
should be good. A second main reason for God’s goodness is 
that mystical experience is claimed to be the summum bonum, 
and is also considered in some faiths to be union with God 
(identification with Brahman, etc.). It is by no means self- 
evident that the experience needs to be described in this way, 
for in Hinayana Buddhism, which is without the notion of a 
Creator or of any genuine object of worship, the attainment of 
the experience is described quite differently, as Nirvana. Never- 
theless, there are reasons why it is not utterly implausible to 
describe the experience as union with the divine: one can bring 
this out by saying that there are analogies between the concept 
‘Nirvana’ and the concept ‘God’ in some of its uses. (For 
example, there is the analogy between the timelessness of mystical 
experience and the immortality of God, between the purity of the 
holy and the experience as being a source of purity of character, 
etc., etc.). If one does extend the concept ‘God’ in this way, 
then God will be described as the Summum Bonum. Strictly, it 
is true, we might have thought that union with God should be the 
summum bonum; but in fact calling God this is not unnatural, 
inasmuch as ‘experience of God’ functions much like ‘experience 
of bliss’. And mystics speak of seeking God, as in a way one 
might seek happiness. Calling God the Summum Bonum we may 
characterise as an expression of God’s supreme salvation-value. 
If this is ascribed to Him, it becomes even more necessary to 
regard Him as morally perfect, since He is now thought of as 
the source of holiness of character and as the bestower of the 
greatest possible blessing on mankind. Having constructed this 
composite theological system and woven together different ways 
of speaking about God, we find that certain features of the 
system are so necessary that they begin to look like theoretical 
requirements. One of these is that God is good. 


Yet it is still sensible to deny this statement and without 
self-contradiction, provided it is recognized that the composite 
system would have to be sacrificed. Whether the system 
(including this requirement) is true or not depends above all 
on the evidence, and it is still open to us to choose another 
system or none at all. 


It is not, therefore, strictly inconceivable that God should 
not be supremely (i.e., perfectly) good. But the quasi-theoretical 
requirement is felt so strongly that although it would not be 
religiously unreasonable to suppose that someone is God who, 
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though otherwise Christ-like, succumbed on some occasion to 
temptation, it is more convincing to deny that he is divine. This 
is a curious feature about the evidence for incarnation, that a 
doctrinal system containing the concept of a Perfect God but 
without the concept of an Incarnate God has greater powers of 
conviction than one containing the notion of an imperfect God 
and that of an Incarnate God. 


The moral of all this is that the more deeply a requirement 
is written into a theological system, the more it looks like a 
definition. It becomes more heart-rending to allow an infringe- 
ment; but this resistance does not lead to vacuity, because the 
requirement is related to the rest of the system, and the latter 
need not be vacuous. And a theoretical (or quasi-theoretical) 
impossibility is not a logical impossibility. So it is not obvious 
that there is a contradiction of the sort Mr. Martin alleges in 
holding Christ to be God. 


Yale University. 


REVIEWS 


THE AIM AND STRUCTURE OF PHysicaL THEORY. By Pierre 
Duhem, translated by Philip P. Wiener. Princeton 
University Press, 1954. xxii, 344 p. £3. 3s. (Australian). 


How often an author’s work is thought worthy of translation, 
not on account of its intrinsic merits, but for other reasons. The 
great school of historians and philosophers of science which has 
flourished in France during the last half-century, setting an 
example which few English-speaking universities have followed, 
was inspired by two men of outstanding but differing gifts, Henri 
Poincaré and Pierre Duhem. The one is well known outside 
France, the other remains untranslated. Poincaré’s philosophical 
writings have long been available in English and every student 
learns to associate with his name at least one word—conven- 
tionalism. On the other hand, none of Duhem’s many writings has 
previously appeared in English: this book, originally published in 
1906, has waited nearly fifty years for translation and the others 
are still waiting. 

Yet, after reading both Poincaré and Duhem, one cannot 
agree that justice has been done. Science and Hypothesis and 
Science and Method certainly contain brilliant essays, but they 
provide no such lucid and sustained exposition of the logic of the 
physical sciences as the present work. Poincaré’s searchlight, 
turned on to a sequence of contentious issues, picks out for us 
significant and overlooked points of logic and method. Duhem 
instead casts a floodlight on to the logical structure of physics, 
and displays in the long run more balanced and uniform powers 
of illumination. On a number of points in this book Duhem takes 
issue with Poincaré, indicating how in his enthusiasm he has 
exaggerated or even gone simply astray, and in almost every 
case one must feel, looking back, that Duhem is in the right. 
So, if British and American philosophers and scientists at last © 
get around to reading Duhem, they will do him only belated 
justice; and at the same time they will do themselves a good 
turn, since in a number of ways the position he occupies is still 
- ahead of those taken up in much current philosophising about the 
sciences. ‘Read Duhem” might be the siogan, “and spare your- 
self the next ten years of cross-purposes.” 
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The main outlines of the picture Duhem draws are familiar 
but, in consequence of the vivacity of his mind and the copious- 
ness of the first-hand illustrations he employs, they strike one 
afresh. (This is true even for one who, in ignorance of its 
origin, has tried to draw a similar picture himself.) A physical 
theory is a system for representing the observed data, not an 
induction or deduction from it. In itself such a theory tells one 
not about the necessary behaviour of concrete physical apparatus 
in a laboratory, but rather about abstract and schematic models 
of that apparatus, which the physicist himself constructs for 
purposes of theoretical argument; and it applies to actual con- 
crete objects only approximately, to the extent that the appro- 
priate conditions are fulfilled. The laws propounded in a theory 
are not ‘true’ or ‘false’, but rather acceptable in such-a-context 
for certain purposes to such-a-degree of accuracy. The totality 
of theories making up physics forms as it were an organism, 
not a machine: as a result, one cannot be asked to accept or reject 
single statements taken out of their contexts in the whole science, 
as one can be asked, with a watch, whether a particular cog- 
wheel is in order or is broken—one can consider only the ‘health’ 
of the whole body of theory, prescribing for its restoration, if 
need arises, in the spirit of a doctor rather than that of a 
mechanic. So, if from time to time some theoretical doctrine 
seems to be being salvaged by ad hoc devices from refutation by 
awkward facts, that does not mean that physicists now regard 
the doctrine as barely analytic: only the whole body of physics 
can properly be said to have a ‘logical status’, and since this 
whole body is unquestionably at the mercy of future discoveries, 
no single doctrine within it can be claimed to be exempt from the 
same risk. Finally, no requirements of a logical kind can be 
made of theories and hypotheses beyond those of self-consistency. 
The idea that physical theories can be justified as deductions or 
inductions from observed data breaks down on examination even 
in the cases in which it is most plausible—this point is illustrated 
by a masterly analysis of Newton’s argument from Kepler’s laws 
to the doctrine of universal gravitation—and one must never 
mistake the facts which suggest to the theorist the possibility of 
an hypothesis for its verification. The only ‘verification’ an 
hypothesis can have lies in its giving an enhanced performance 
and wider domain to the whole theory of which it is an organic 
part. The development of theories (Duhem concludes) is 
governed by considerations not of logic but of history. No doubt 


there is, as a point of pure logic, an unlimited number of theories _ 


formally capable of explaining any set of observations: this fact, 
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however, is of little encouragement or utility to the working 
physicist faced with a theoretical difficulty, since more often than 
not he will be at a loss to think up one which will be an improve- 
ment on those he has, or which will master his current problem 
without abandoning valuable territory already gained elsewhere. 
Duhem might have turned against the logicians Courbet’s reply 
to the art critics, that “It is hard enough to paint a picture at 
all, let alone a good picture”. 


This is one part, the positive and larger part, of Duhem’s 
contribution to the philosophy of science. His views on these 
issues are still with us, and they have never been better or more 
fully expounded than they are by him. The remaining, negative, 
part of his account of science is also still with us, but is (now 
as then) a great deal more questionable. Physics is autonomous, 
and presents us with as acceptable a system of representation of 
the phenomena as it can, without being open to dictation from 
logic or metaphysics or theology. But to save the appearances is 
one thing, to penetrate to reality is another ; his positive account 
of physical theories entails, he thinks, that they do not tell us 
“about the very nature of material things”—if they give us 
‘representations’, then they do not give us ‘explanations’. 
Accordingly, explanations remain to be given by some other kind 
of discipline; and it is enough to add that Duhem was always a 
devout and conservative Roman Catholic. Exactly how he sought 
to reconcile a pragmatist analysis of science with an Aristotelian 
cosmology (theologically interpreted) comes out clearly in the 
essay “Physics of a Believer”, printed here as an Appendix. 
There are two obvious objections to the combination. In the first 
place, the representations of physical theory may not themselves 
be explanations, but they can surely serve as a means of 
explaining phenomena, and provide so compelling an account of 
things as to leave it obscure in what alternative sense there can 
be said to be “a true nature of things”. Again, as a matter of 
history, Aristotle’s cosmology was itself largely a product of a 
phase of science which is past and gone. Over this second 
objection perhaps little progress can be hoped for. Some of us 
believe that, if “we rid the physics of Aristotle and Scholasticism 
of the outworn and demoded scientific clothing covering it”, 
little will be left but a body of intelligent generalisations about 
matters of common observation. Duhem prefers to think that, 
when this has been done, then “in its vigorous and harmonious 
nakedness the living flesh of this cosmology” will reveal to us a 

profound “ontological order”. 
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Possibly Duhem’s vocal Roman Catholicism may have played 
some part in delaying the translation of his works. It was natural 
that Poincaré, with his trenchant and ingenious mind and his 
close interest in the special theory of relativity (of which many 
consider him to have been a major architect), should have had 
more appeal to the supporters of pragmatism and positivism in 
the America of the early 1900’s. But there were also significant 
contrasts in temperament between the two men. Poincaré’s philo- 
sophical insights are more immediately striking—they glint and 
flash, perhaps sometimes dazzle—and he is much more concerned 
with front-line stop-press issues. Such a writer cries out for 
early translation. Duhem’s quiet, accurate and more historical 
approach was less eye-catching but wears better, and the range 
and amplitude of his learning and understanding add weight to 
his arguments. 


Oddly enough, Duhem would not have welcomed this compli- 
ment. In a striking chapter he criticises a tendency of English 
physicists in the nineteenth century, such as Kelvin, to rely 
excessively in their theories on appeals to purely mechanical 
models, even to the extent of using inconsistent models of the 
same object when dealing with different phenomena. Like Pascal, 
Duhem contrasts the ample mind (l’esprit de finesse) with the 
geometrical (esprit géometrique). Ample but weak minds, he 
declares, are endemic among the English, strong but narrow 
ones among the French: contrast Shakespeare with Corneille, 
Bacon with Descartes, English case-law with French code-law. 
This contrast may not be entirely favourable to the French, but 
it does in Duhem’s view make them, in the field of physics, more 
orderly, rigorous and clear-minded theorists. About Oliver 
Lodge’s treatise on electricity he complains: “In it there are 
nothing but strings which move around pulleys, which roll around 
drums, which go through pearl beads, which carry weights; and 
tubes which pump water while others swell and contract; toothed 
wheels which are geared to one another and engage hooks. We 
thought we were entering the tranquil and neatly ordered abode 
of reason, but we find ourselves in a factory”. For Duhem true 
merit lies only in an abstract and logically ordered physical theory. 


Now some of Duhem’s characteristic merits as a historian 
and philosopher of science lie in his very ampleness of mind. 
The liberal use of examples, the vivid analogies, the historical 
perspective; these are the things which impress the reader par- 
ticularly, and it is these which are less in evidence in Poincaré’s 
discussions. Yet when Duhem was invited to teach the history 
of science at the Collége de France, as de Broglie reports in his 
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foreword to this translation, he answered that he was a physicist 
and did not wish to be classified as a historian. Precision, not 
width of mind, was his personal ideal, and the merits he especially 
possessed were ones that he did not specially value. So he will 
be remembered primarily for his outstanding contributions in a 
field of study which he felt himself was secondary. 


Professor Philip P. Wiener has made an unusually good job 
of the translation: I noticed only a few unimportant slips over 
points of French idiom. English by Americans out of French is 
so often a penance to read that it is a real delight to find the 
book so easy-flowing and readily intelligible. 


STEPHEN TOULMIN. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ANALYsIS. Edited by Margaret Macdonald. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. viii, 296 p. 30s. U.K.). 


This volume contains 36 articles previously published in 
Analysis between 1933-40 and 1947-53, two specially written ones 
(one of which is by Carnap, replying to some criticisms by 
Church of his views on the analysis of statements of assertion 
and belief, and the other of which is by Toulmin, replying to 
some criticisms by Peters of his views on the logic of psycho- 
analysis), and a fourteen-page introduction by Miss Macdonald. 
In a few cases, also, articles are prefaced by brief forewords in 
which authors make fresh comments. 

Since most of the contributions to Analysis are extremely 
short I had expected that this collection would inevitably be 
scrappy. This is not so, however, because Miss Macdonald has 
very cleverly collected the articles into chapters according to 
their subject matter. For example, Chapter VIII is entitled. 
‘Probability and Natural Laws’ and groups together two articles: 
on probability by Urmson and Whitely, and three on subjunctive: 
conditionals, hypotheticals and natural laws by Hampshire, Pears. 
and Kneale. Most people will use the book as one to be dipped 
into as occasion demands, but nevertheless I found that the 
grouping of articles into chapters gave the book a structure, and 
that I could read it straight through from beginning to end with 
considerable enjoyment. 

Readers of this journal will be disappointed to learn that 
Waismann’s articles on ‘Analytic-Synthetic’, which are probably 
the outstanding contributions to Analysis, have not been included. 
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In her introduction Miss Macdonald says that the articles are 
long and the series not complete, and so she was forced reluctantly 
to omit them. Should, however, the series never be completed 
(like Wisdom’s Other Minds in Mind) it would be regrettable 
that place had not been found for those that have appeared. 


Miss Macdonald’s introduction contains interesting historical 
matter about the origins and development of Analysis. Most of 
the articles are written in the manner handed down from Moore 
and Wittgenstein, but there are one or two examples of the more 
rigid approach to philosophy characteristic of Carnap and his 
colleagues. Among the latter is the famous (some would say, 
notorious) article by Nelson Goodman on ‘Likeness of Meaning’. 
Usefully straddling the fence between these two approaches is 
Max Black’s article on ‘The Semantic Definition of Truth’, 
though it is a pity that the author did not rectify an error noted 
by Geach (Analysis, vol. 8, pp. 93-96) and R. M. Martin 
(Analysis, vol. 10, pp. 63-64). 


Moore’s influence is not only philosophical but literary. I 
find the Moore-ish flavour of C. Lewy’s style particularly delight- 
ful. Occasionally, also, the feeling that some of the articles give 
one, of being let into the discussions of a smallish clique, is 
rather intriguing. There are remarks like “We dress for dinner 
at Christ Church” (Ryle, p. 162), and “if the sentence ‘I went to 
Grantchester yesterday’ is uttered by Mr. Braithwaite on 
February 15th, 1938, and the sentence ‘I didn’t go to Grantchester 
yesterday’ is uttered by Dr. Ewing also on February 15th, 1938, 
we can see that the propositions they express are not contra- 
dictory”, with the cautious footnote, “I hope that both the gentle- 
men concerned will forgive my taking their names in vain” 
(Maclver, p. 90). From the literary point of view Schlick’s 
charming note on ‘Facts and Propositions’ is particularly 
admirable. 


There are some articles which may be found especially good 
for recommending to students. For example, I have frequently 
found occasion when lecturing on Butler to refer to Ryle’s article 
on ‘Conscience and Moral Convictions’. On philosophical logic 
Ryle on ‘Heterologicality’ and Black and Strawson on ‘Truth’ 
will be found valuable, as will also the contributions in Chapter 
VIII. G. A. Paul’s article provides a handy criticism of the 
representative theory of perception. Taking it as a whole, this 
volume should prove very useful. ~ 


J. J. C. Smart. 
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RELIGION, PHILosopHY AND PsycHicaL RESEARCH. By C. D. 
Broad. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. 308 p. 255. 
(U.K.); A New Approacn To PsycuicaL RESEARCH. By 
Antony Flew. Watts, 1953. 161 p. tos. 6d. (U.K.) ; New 
Wor p oF THE Minp. By J. B. Rhine. Faber, 1954. Xi, 291 
p. 18s. (U.K.). 


The volume by Broad is a reprinting of papers previously 
published. Five of these (about half the book) are devoted to 
psychical research. The first two (the second of which is an 
expanded version of Broad’s Presidential Address to the Society 
for Psychical Research) are concerned with the general philo- 
sophical issues raised by research into paranormal phenomena. 
The third is a difficult and searching critique of J. W. Dunne’s 
theory of time. The fourth is a biographical sketch of Sidgwick’s 
connection with psychical research. The fifth (Immanuel Kant 
and Psychical Research) is an interesting account and discussion 
of what will probably be for most readers an unfamiliar side 
of Kant’s thought. The book also contains several papers on 
politics and philosophical theology; they are well worth reading, 
and some of them are highly entertaining, but this review will 
not be concerned with them. Flew’s book is what he calls a 
“frankly popular” introduction to psychical research for the 
layman; most of it consists of a brief survey of the evidence 
studied by psychical researchers, but there are two chapters (one 
on Survival and the other entitled Describing and Explaining) 
in which philosophical issues are discussed—and discussed to my 
mind much better than Flew’s disclaimer at the beginning of the 
book would lead one to expect. Rhine’s book is concerned not so 
much with an account of research or evidence but with what he 
considers to be the implications, philosophical and otherwise, of 
the research he and others have undertaken in this field. 


I must admit that I think Rhine has given us a most unsatis- 
factory book; and I am sorry to have to say this because, when 
all the criticisms of Rhine’s work have been made, he still seems 
to be the man who has done most to advance the experimental 
study of paranormal phenomena, and that in the face of mis- 
understandings and opposition which would have discouraged a 
lesser man. When one considers the accounts he gives in this 
book of empirical scientists who admit they can find. nothing 
wrong with Rhine’s evidence and yet refuse to “believe in ESP 
one’s sympathies can, I think, hardly fail to be wholeheartedly 
with Rhine. Nevertheless the kind of theorising in which he 
engages in the bulk of the book seems to me to be seriously 

confused. Flew is surely right in stressing that what the evidence 
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from the kind of research in which Rhine has specialised estab- 
lishes is what may be called “psi-correlations”—i.e. statistically 
significant greater-than-chance correlations between, say, some- 
one’s recorded guess of a card and the actual card which someone 
else will turn up a few seconds later, in circumstances which do 
not permit of an explanation in terms of “sensory leakage” or 
inference. Certainly such correlations call for explanation, and 
any satisfactory explanation is likely to include a good deal of 
what we shall probably regard at first as shocking. But Rhine 
takes it that the evidence establishes the occurrence in human 
beings of completely unconscious and for ever unconscious’ “psi- 
processes” which are responsible for the correlations ; and thereby 
(since the psi-processes do not apparently obey known physical 
laws) the existence of an element in human personality which 
is non-physical in a sense in which it is not clear that conscious 
experiences are non-physical. Upon this foundation he builds a 
massive superstructure; for he argues that the existence of this 
non-physical element in man is a logical pre-requisite of a defence 
of freedom of choice, of the maintaining of any moral standards, 
of meeting the challenge of Communism at the ideological level, 
and of other weighty matters as well. But unfortunately it is 
difficult to see what can be meant by talking of Rhine’s “psi- 
processes” as “explanations” of anything; and even difficult to 
make sense of his talk of these unconscious processes at all. 
For this talk is in crucial respects not analogous to psycho- 
analytic talk of unconscious fears and wishes, or to the physicist’s 
talk of unobservable electrons. (Rhine offers the latter analogy 
explicitly and the former implicitly.) 


All this does not, however, mean that we ought to be content 
simply to say, “Here are such and such correlations which we 
didn’t expect but which do occur”, and leave it at that. We can 
hardly avoid asking causal or quasi-causal questions about psi- 
phenomena; and the trouble is not merely that they seem to 
conflict with (or provide exceptions to) commonly accepted 
scientific laws, but that they seem to conflict with what Broad 
calls “basic limiting principles” which we usually “unhesitatingly 
take for granted as the framework within which all our practical 
activities and our scientific theories are confined” (p. 7). E.g. 
precognition (so-called) seems to conflict with the principle that 
“it is self-evidently impossible that an event should begin to have 
any effects before it has happened” (p. 9). Broad (in this paper 
at least) is concerned chiefly to point out conflicts of this kind 
as proper subjects for philosophical reflection. “It seems to me 
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fairly plain’, he remarks (p. 20), “that the establishment of 
paranormal precognition requires a radical change in our con- 
ception of time, and probably a correlated change in our con- 
ception of causation.” And on p. 22: “It seems plain that [the 
various kinds of paranormal cognition] call for very radical 
changes in a number of our basic limiting principles.” Flew is 
clearly on the same track when he says that “Pyy [precognition] 
seems to conflict with our scientific (and common-sense) assur- 
ance that what will happen later cannot affect what happens now” 
(p. 123); and he too speaks of the need for a revision of our 
concept of “cause” if we are to ask the right questions about 
paranormal phenomena. But I find Flew more explicit than 
Broad about the logical nature of principles like the one I have 
quoted. “That ‘the cause must be prior to the effect’ is not a 
matter of fact, a generalisation which though confirmed in 
innumerable instances, might nevertheless, through the discovery 
of exceptions, one day have to be qualified or abandoned. It is a 
logical truism, an analytic proposition, the truth of which depends 
entirely upon the meaning of the terms ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ ;” 
(p. 126) —and therefore no evidence could conceivably conflict 
with it. The experiments do not reveal (as they might be taken 
to) a “new type of cause, working backwards” but “something 
subtly but importantly different: facts which cannot apparently 
be handled in terms of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’, in their current 
meanings ; suggesting a need to change these”. And there seems 
at least to be a divergence between Broad and Flew on a related 
point. Flew, writing this time about the necessity which para- 
normal phenomena seem to force on us of admitting new species 
of action-at-a-distance, remarks: “we must not panic: we must 
not abandon the so-called Postulate of Spatio-Temporal Con- 
tinuity, properly construed. For this should be taken as an 
(invaluable) heuristic maxim, remaining sound in spite of our 
occasional failures (as here) to find what it bids us seek; not 
as a (mistaken) fundamental presupposition, now disproved by 
the discovery of (these) exceptions.” I am not sure whether 
Broad does or does not regard his “basic limiting principles” as 
“fundamental presuppositions, now disproved”, but some of his 
language suggests that he does. 


A point of considerable importance to which Flew makes 
reference is the investigation being carried on at present by Mr. 
Spencer Brown, who is trying to show that the results of the 
ESP experiments provide a new discovery not about the human 
mind or human behaviour, but about statistics. The results of 
this investigation had not been published when Flew’s book 
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appeared, nor (to my knowledge) have they yet been. So clearly 
we must wait and see. But if Spencer Brown’s enterprise does 
meet with success, then although we may be able to put a more 
“orthodox” interpretation on the recorded psi-correlations, the 
results of his work will be likely to have repercussions far outside 
the field of psychical research, for (as Flew points out) the 
statistics used by psychical researchers are the same as those 
used in orthodox science. 


There are a few points on which I should be inclined to take 
issue with Flew. He says (p. 132): “A strong case can be made 
for saying that the research situation is not yet ripe for theory 
construction.” If this means that the situation is not ripe for 
the construction of a theory which is likely to turn out to be 
correct and adequate, then I am inclined to agree. But I think 
a strong case can also be made for saying that there is a great 
need in psychical research for the formulating of theories, even 
though we may expect them to be demolished; for it is very 
largely theory that suggests fruitful lines for further experiment. 
Again, I, think Flew too readily regards Rhine’s failure to devise 
psycho-kinesis experiments with delicate instruments from a 
physical laboratory as a reason for regarding his experiments 
with dice with suspicion. I may add that I do not like the idea 
of PK any more than Flew does (though I do not share his 
“almost invincible incredulity”), and I think Rhine’s argument on 
p. 70 of his book that “if ESP occurs, then something like PK 
would have to result in accordance with the Law of Reaction” is 
based on a misleading model. 


I find I have written much less about Broad’s book than 
about the other two. It is, however —this may hardly need 
saying — philosophically much the most important of the three 
under review, and some of the papers it contains are likely to 
a classics in the philosophical literature on psychical 
research. 


G. E. HucHEs. 
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ARISTOTLE: Parva naturalia; a revised text, with introduction and com- 
mentary by Sir David Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955. xi, 
355 p. £3 8s. (Australian). 


The Greek text, with an introduction which is largely a summary, 
and notes which are partly textual and partly explanatory. 


Banxs, Olive: Parity and prestige in English secondary education; a 
study in educational sociology. (International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction.) London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1955. vii, 262 p. 25s (U.K.). 

Facts, figures and some theory on the effects on education of such 
social trends as the movement for equality, the need for trained technicians, 
etc. 


BLANSHARD, Bland: The impasse in ethics and a way out; Howison 
Lecture, 1954. (University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
vol. 28, no. 2, pp. 93-112.) _ Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1955. 25¢. 

In the last thirty years ideal utilitarianism “has been subjected to 
three great waves of criticism”: from the deontologists, the emotivists and 
the naturalists. The author defends it against the first two with arguments 
which, if neither new nor conclusive, are clearly and attractively stated; 
he thinks that some form of naturalism must be acccpted, and can be 
combined with what is important in utilitarianism, though he does not 
make it clear how this is to be done. 


Bréuier, Emile: Etudes de philosophie antique. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1955. xxiv, 3I1I p. 1200 fr. 
A collection of papers, articles, reviews, etc., by a distinguished French 
historian of philosophy. Mainly on the Stoics and Epicureans, Plato and 
Neo-platonism. 


Butts, R. Freeman: Assumptions underlying Australian education. Mel- 
bourne, Australian Council for Educational Research, 1955. xii, 80 p. 
Critical comments by an American Professor of Education after six 

months spent in Australia. 


CaRABELLESE, Pantaleo: La conscience concréte, tr. and ed. by G. Bufo 
and L. Aurigemma. (Philosophes Italiens.) Paris, Aubier, 1955. 
218 p. s4o fr. 

___ French translation of selections from the works of an Italian 

philosopher (1877-1948), with a lengthy expository introduction. 
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Goutpner, Alvin W.: Patterns of industrial bureaucracy. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1955. 282 p. 21s. (U.K.). 


“An investigation of a single factory seen in the light of Max Weber’s 
theory of bureaucracy.” Preface. 


Hesert, Gabriel: Theology and theological study; a lecture given in the 
Melbourne College of Divinity at the annual Conferring of Degrees 
and Awarding of Diplomas at Queen’s College, Melbourne, on Ist 
July, 1955. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1955. 15 p. 3s. (Aust.). 


Hype, Lawrence: An introduction to organic philosophy; an essay on the 
reconciliation of the masculine and feminine principles. Reigate, 
Omega Press, 1955. xii, 201 p. 15s. (U.K.). 


“Tilumination . . . comes to us only when masculine thought and 
feminine feeling are brought equally into play . . . . Our modern culture 
has been dominated to a disastrous degree by masculine intellectualism.”— 
Preface. This apparently means that we are suffering from “the disastrous 
consequences of repudiating man’s deeper religious and metaphysical 
insights”. 


Kasir, Hamayun: Science, democracy and Islam and other essays. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 126 p. 12s. 6d. (U-.K.). 


Eight essays on such topics as The Welfare State, The Rights of 
Man, The Concept of Democracy, etc. Two of them were originally 
papers read to the Indian Philosophical Congress. 


Korner, S.: Kant. London, Penguin Books, 1955. 230 p. 2s. 6d. (U.K.). 


Mainly exposition; pays special attention to “those of Kant’s problems 
to which his approach has still a present-day interest”. 


KrisHnA, Daya: The Nature of Philosophy. Calcutta, Prachi Prakashan, 
1955. vi, 233 p. Rs. 10 (15s. 6d.). 


A critical discussion of the views of Moore, Whitehead, Croce and 
others on the nature of philosophy. The author concludes that philosophy 
is not concerned to formulate a world-view but “is simultaneously a 
name for the conceptual confusions that arise in thinking about any subject 
and the attempt at the clarification of those confusions”. Originally 
presented as a Ph.D. thesis at the University of Delhi. 


Locxe, John: Essays on the law of nature; the Latin text, with a trans- 
lation, introduction and notes, together with transcript of Locke’s 
shorthand in his journal for 1676. Ed. by W. von Leyden. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1954. xii, 292 p. 59s. 3d. (Australian). 


First publication of three early writings by Locke. The principal one 
is a series of eight essays on the law of nature, in which Locke attempts 
to reconcile his ethics with his empiricism, without resorting to the 
hedonism later adopted in the Essay. 
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Manritain, Jacques: Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism. Tr. by M. L. 
Andison and J. G. Andison. New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 
383 p. $6.00. 

First English translation of a book first published in 1913 (2nd ed. 

1929), in which Bergson is severely criticized from the Thomist point of 

view. 


Murti, T. R. V.: The central philosophy of Buddhism; a study of the 
Madhyamika system. London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. Xiv, 372 p. 
30s. (U.K.). 


Osporn, Arthur W.: The expansion of awareness; one man’s search for 
meaning in living. Reigate, Omega Press, 1955. 256 p. 15s. (U.K.). 
An essay in mysticism, with excursions into extra-sensory perception. 
The author lives in Australia. 


OssornE, Harold: Aesthetics and criticism. London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1955. 341 p. 28s. (U.K.). 


Discusses the application to literary criticism of the aesthetic theory 
advanced in the author’s earlier Theory of Beauty. Examines some of the 
assumptions, explicit and implicit, of practising critics. 


Paton, H. J.: The modern predicament; a study in the philosophy of 
religion based on Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews. (Muirhead Library of Philosophy.) London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1955. 405 p. 30s. (U.K.). 
A fairly detailed discussion of most of the religious questions of 
interest to philosophers, such as the arguments for the existence of God, 
the relations between religion and science, religion and ethics, etc. 


Puitups, Hubert: Pools and the punter. London, Watts, 1955. viii, 127 p. 
8s. 6d. (U.K.). 


An investigation of the chances of winning a prize in the football 
pools. Concludes that the pools are not only pure lotteries, but “lotteries 
in which those who take part get a singularly poor return for their 
money”. 
RaPHAEL, D. Daiches: Moral judgement. London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 

224 p. 16s. (U.K.). : 


“This book is concerned with two problems of moral philosophy. The 
first . .. is the attempt to systematize or render coherent the content of 
moral judgements .. . . I have dealt with this .. . largely as the battle- 
ground between utilitarianism and deontology. As between these two 
theories, I side with deontology . ... The second problem is the nature 
of moral judgement. This is the battle-ground between naturalism and 
non-naturalism or ethical intuitionism . ... On this conflict, I reach no 
clear-cut solution .... Since I... at least leave the door open for the 
dismissal of intuition . . . my view might be called ‘deontology without 
intuitionism’. Again, my theory of moral obligation might be described 
as ‘Kant in naturalistic dress’ . . . . In order to mark the distinction 
between the two problems at the level at which they can be kept separate, 
I have called the first an investigation of the logic of morals . I have 
called the second part of my book the metaphysics of morals.”—Intro- 


duction. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1955. 


The Congress and Annual General Meeting for 1955 were held in 
Melbourne from August 24th to August 29th. The programme was as 
follows: 


Wednesday, August 24th: 


8 p.m.—Presidential Address: Professor D. T. Gasking, “Words, 
_ Concepts and Necessity”. 


Thursday, August 25th: 
10 am—Mr. M. Shorter, “Meaning and Grammar”. 
2 p.m.—Mr. M. Hinton, “Necessary Truth”. 
8 p.m.—Mr. A. J. Baker, “Category Mistakes”. 


Friday, August 26th: 


10 a.m.—Discussion. 

2 p.m.—Mr. H. Horsburgh, “Teleology and Deontology in Ethics”. 

8 Eames bioiesres A. Boyce Gibson, “Political Philosophy as a 
roblem”. 


Saturday, August 27th: 
10 am.—Mr. B. Benjamin, “Private Languages”. 
2 p.m.—Discussion. 
4 p.m.—Council Meeting. 


Sunday, August 28th: 


7.30 p.m.—Annual General Meeting. 
8 p.m.—Mr. A. Donagan, “Explanation in History”. 


Monday, August 29th: 
10 am.—Mr. D. C. Stove, “Location”. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


At the Council Meeting held on August 27th, 1955, it was decided 
that, owing to the loss incurred in producing the Journal, the membership 
subscription should be raised from twenty-one shillings to twenty-five 
shillings. This takes effect from 1956. The cost of the Journal to non- 
members will be twenty-seven shillings and sixpence. Undergraduates of 
Australian and New Zealand universities may become members by paying 
a subscription of twelve shillings and sixpence. Such subscriptions must 
be accompanied by a letter from the head of a Department of Philosophy 


of an Australian or New Zealand university to the effect that the 


intending subscriber is a bona fide undergraduate. 
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